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PREFACE 


Among  the  colorful  personalities  of  the  Progressive  era  of  United 
States  history,  Raymond  Robins  held  a  significant  place.  He  ac- 
tively entered  politics  by  campaigning  for  the  election  of  William 
Jennings  Bryan  in  1896  and  retired  from  public  life  only  after 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  had  inaugurated  the  New  Deal.  Although 
he  began  and  ended  his  political  career  in  sympathy  with  the  Demo- 
cratic platform,  during  the  intervening  years  he  adhered  to  the 
Progressive  faction  of  the  Republican  party  and  was  a  close  as- 
sociate of  Presidents  Theodore  Roosevelt,  Warren  G.  Harding, 
Calvin  Coolidge  and  Herbert  Hoover,  as  well  as  of  Senators  Hiram 
Johnson  of  California  and  William  E.  Borah  of  Idaho. 

This  study  is  intended  to  be  an  exposition  of  Raymond  Robins' 
efforts,  after  World  War  I,  to  bring  about  United  States  recogni- 
tion of  Soviet  Russia  and  the  outlawry  of  war  by  international 
agreement.  When  the  investigation  was  undertaken  it  seemed 
logical,  for  various  reasons,  to  suspect  that  Robins'  work  toward 
outlawry  of  war  was  a  fagade  behind  which  he  maneuvered  to 
achieve  Soviet  recognition,  in  other  words,  that  the  one  movement 
was  designed  to  result  in  the  other.  That  the  conclusions  were 
negative  has  not  detracted  from  the  interest  of  the  topic. 

This  dissertation  makes  no  pretense  of  being  a  definitive  biogra- 
phy. Many  aspects  of  Robins'  life,  such  as  the  fascinating  story  of 
his  work  as  a  Progressive  in  cooperation  with  President  Theodore 
Roosevelt,  and  his  strong  support  of  prohibition,  have  been  touched 
upon  only  in  so  far  as  was  necessary  to  elucidate  the  background 
of  the  topic.  Robins'  biographer  would  find  further  research  highly 
rewarding. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  acknowledge  the  debt  of  gratitude  owed  to  all 
who  helped  to  make  this  dissertation  a  reality.  The  generosity  of 
my  religious  superiors  made  possible  my  studies  at  The  Catholic 
University  of  America.  The  topic  for  investigation  was  suggested 
by  Professor  John  T.  Farrell  whose  guidance  and  unfailing  co- 
operation have  been  a  source  of  much  encouragement.  I  am  also 
deeply  grateful  to  Sister  Marie  Carolyn,  0.  P.,  and  to  Dr.  William 
H.  Roberts,  for  their  critical  reading  of  the  manuscript  and  sug- 
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gestions  for  its  improvement.  Permission  to  use  the  Raymond 
Eobins  Papers  was  given  by  Miss  Lisa  von  Borowsky  of  Brooksville, 
Florida,  custodian  of  the  collection,  and  by  Dr.  William  A.  Wil- 
liams, then  of  the  University  of  Oregon,  Eugene,  who  had  priority 
in  the  use  of  the  Papers.  Access  to  the  State  Department  records 
later  than  1930  was  granted  through  the  courtesy  of  Dr.  E.  Taylor 
Parks  and  Dr.  G.  Bernard  Noble  of  the  Historical  Division  of  the 
Department  of  State. 

Research  was  facilitated  by  the  efficiency  and  courtesy  of  Misses 
Josephine  L.  Harper  and  Jacquelyn  Jurkins  of  the  Wisconsin 
State  Historical  Society,  Madison;  of  Mrs.  Henrietta  Bruce  and 
Mrs.  Mary  C.  Gary  of  the  Swarthmore  Gollege  Peace  Gollection, 
Swarthmore,  Pennsylvania;  of  Robert  Rosenthal  and  John  Presley 
of  the  Harper  Memorial  Library,  Ghicago;  of  Mrs.  Julia  Garroll 
and  staff  of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Section  of  the  ISTational  Archives 
of  the  United  States;  of  David  G.  Mearns  and  his  assistants  in 
the  Manuscripts  Division  of  the  Library  of  Gongress.  An  interview 
with  Frederick  Libby  who,  since  1921  has  been  dedicated  to  the 
promotion  of  peace,  proved  a  source  of  inspiration.  Information 
concerning  the  persons  and  issues  involved  in  this  study  was  ob- 
tained in  letters  from  Dorothy  Detzer  Denny ;  from  Herman  Kahn, 
Director  of  the  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  Library,  Hyde  Park,  New 
York;  and  Frances  Stalker,  Head  of  the  Reference  Department  of 
the  Indianapolis  Public  Library,  Indiana. 

Permission  to  quote  from  the  following  copyrighted  books  has 
been  received  from  the  respective  authors  and  publishers:  from 
Macmillan  Go.  for  William  Henry  Ghamberlin's  Russian  Revolu- 
tion, 1917-1921  (1935)  ;  from  Mary  E.  Dreier  for  the  biography  of 
her  sister,  Margaret  Dreier  Robins :  Her  Life,  Letters  and  Works 
(1950)  ;  from  Princeton  University  Press  for  Louis  Fischer's 
Soviets  in  World  Affairs  (1951)  ;  from  Hermann  Hagedorn  for 
The  Magnate:  William  Boyce  Thompson  and  His  Time  (1935); 
from  Harper's  for  Ludendorff's  Own  Story  (1920)  ;  from  Putnam's 
and  Goward-McGann  for  Bruce  Lockhart's  British  Agent  (1933)  ; 
and  from  Duke  University  Press  for  Robert  D.  Warth's  The  Allies 
and  the  Russian  Revolution  (1954). 

Finally,  a  word  of  thanks  is  due  to  Sister  M.  Alacoque  Power, 
G.  G.  V.  I.,  for  reading  the  manuscript  and  offering  helpful 
suggestions. 
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CHAPTER  I 


Revolutionary  Peologue 

Through  the  influence  of  Frances  Kellor  and  ex-President  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt,  Raymond  Robins/  politician,  social  worker  from 
Chicago,  was  appointed  a  member  of  the  American  Red  Cross  Com- 
mission sent  to  Russia  by  President  Woodrow  Wilson  in  July,  1917. 
This  delegation,  charged  with  both  humanitarian  and  political  pur- 
poses, consisted  of  some  "  twenty  able  citizens,  authorities  in  medi- 
cine, sanitation  and  food  distribution,  in  sociology,  transportation 
[and]  finance  "  ^  including,  among  others  besides  Raymond  Robins, 
Dr.  Frank  Billings  of  Chicago  as  chairman ;  William  Boyce  Thomp- 
son, prominent  New  York  banker  and  copper  magnate  who  suc- 
ceeded to  the  chairmanship  after  Billings'  return  to  the  United 
States  in  September;  Dr.  William  S.  Thayer,  physician-professor 
from  Johns  Hopkins;  Thomas  D.  Thacher,  a  vigorous  minded 
lawyer  in  his  middle  thirties;  and  Allen  Wardwell.  All  the  mem- 
bers were  gratuitously  given  military  titles  and  wore  military  uni- 
forms. As  a  point  of  discipline,  they  pledged  themselves  to  refrain 
from  intoxicants  until  their  return  to  the  United  States. 

Robins,  one  of  the  least  important  members  of  the  group,  was  a 
colorful  personality,  emotional,  a  man  of  rare  poise  and  speaking 
ability,  an  adherent  of  Christianity  as  he  understood  it,  and  a  re- 
ligiously minded  person  whose  contact  with  a  Roman  Catholic  mis- 
sionary of  isolated  Holy  Cross  Mission,  Alaska,  had  fundamentally 
affected  his  outlook  on  life.  He  was  a  self-made  man  who  retained 
his  sympathies  for  the  poor  and  downtrodden  while  he  rose  through 
his  own  efforts  from  poverty  and  manual  labor  to  high  middle 
class.  In  1917,  Robins  was  forty-three  (nine  years  older  than 
Kerensky),  strong,  capable  and  motivated  by  the  highest  ideals  of 
human  service.   He  wanted  to  help  the  Allied  cause,  to  keep  Keren- 

^  There  is  as  yet  no  biography  of  Raymond  Robins.  For  a  brief  summary 
of  his  life,  see  Appendix  A. 

^Hermann  Hagedorn,  The  Magnate:  William  Boyce  Thompson  and  His 
Time  (New  York:    Reynal  and  Hitchcock,  193'5),  p.  183. 
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sky  in  power,  maintain  the  eastern  front,  further  the  legitimate  in- 
terests of  the  United  States.  Specifically,  Robins  regarded  his 
selection  for  the  Red  Cross  Commission  as  a  mandate  to  interpret 
to  Russia  the  viewpoint  of  American  labor  on  the  War.  But  above 
all,  Raymond  Robins  went  to  Russia  to  serve  the  Russian  people, 
to  help  them  find  their  way  from  Czarism  to  democracy  and  a  better 
standard  of  human  living.  As  an  American,  he  would  have  liked 
to  make  up  to  them  for  the  failure  of  the  Root  Mission.  From 
Harbin  he  wrote : 

I  do  hope  that  we  shall  be  of  real  help  to  Russia,  both  in  this 
time  of  war  and  for  the  greater  tasks  of  peace.  It  is  the  great- 
est undertaking  in  which  I  have  yet  shared  in  so  important  a 
fashion  and  I  shall  give  to  this  task  the  best  that  is  in  me.^ 

And  again,  upon  arrival  in  Petrograd: 

It  is  blessed  to  be  here,  and  if  God  wills,  to  help  this  great 
nation  and  people  find  liberty  and  order  and  justice  for  which 
so  many  have  toiled  and  died.* 

The  Red  Cross  Commission  to  Russia  sailed  from  Seattle  on  the 
"  Empress  of  Asia,"  July  5,  1917,  via  Yokohama.  Robins,  who 
had  ardent  admirers  and  bitter  enemies,  consciously  set  himself 
during  the  passage  to  win  the  good  will  of  the  especially  fine  men — 
as  he  regarded  them — who  made  up  the  group.  This  he  did  within 
two  weeks.   From  Tokyo  he  wrote : 

My  object  in  getting  the  confidence  and  support  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Mission  has  been  fairly  well  achieved,  and  today 


'  Raymond  Robins  to  Margaret  Dreier  Robins,  Harbin,  July  28,  1917.  The 
Raymond  Robins  Papers  (hereafter  cited  as  Robins  MSS.)  in  the  Wisconsin 
State  Historical  Society,  Madison.  Duiring  his  sojourn  in  Russia,  Robins 
wrote  only  to  his  wife  except  for  a  letter  sent  to  Theodore  Roosevelt  with 
William  Boyce  Thompson  upon  the  latter's  return  to  the  United  States. 
The  uncertainty  of  mail's  reaching  its  destination  made  other  correspond- 
ence impractical.  His  letters  to  Mrs.  Robins  were  irregular,  sent  in  the 
diplomatic  pouch,  and  subject  to  censorship;  hence,  Robins  wrote  only  in 
general  terms  of  his  political  activities.  There  are  no  letters,  even  to  Mrs. 
Robins,  for  the  critical  months  of  March  and  April,  1918.  The  letters  of 
the  earlier  period,  however,  are  very  revealing  as  to  Robins'  attitudes  and 
reactions  to  the  Russian  situation.  Correspondence  between  Raymond 
Robins  and  Margaret  Dreier  Robins  will  be  indicated  hereafter  by  initials. 

*R.  R.  to  M.  D.R.,  Petrograd,  Aug.  13,  1917.    Robins  MSS. 
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I  think  I  have  won  the  friendship  and  support  of  every  im- 
portant member.^ 

The  Commission  made  the  journey  from  Vladivostok  to  Petro- 
grad  in  a  suite  of  nine  railroad  cars  that  had  been  the  Czar's  and 
Robins,  writing  to  his  wife,  used  the  table  on  which  Czar  Nicholas 
had  signed  his  abdication.  The  trip  was  marked  by  a  luxury  and 
elegance  in  contrast  to  the  life  most  of  the  members  would  lead 
in  the  ensuing  months.  Eobins'  descriptions  of  the  terrain  along 
the  Trans-Siberian  Railroad  are  of  historical  significance.  Man- 
churia, he  said,  was, 

a  wonderfully  rich  land.  Fertile,  and  the  cattle  on  a  thousand 
hills.  You  understand  now  why  it  has  been  fought  over  for 
thousands  of  years.  This  section  [between  Vladivostok  and 
Harbin]  is  called  the  Chinese  Eastern  Railway.  For  over 
seven  hundred  miles  we  ride  through  Chinese  territory,  the 
Russians  owning  a  strip  of  land  75  yards  wide  on  each  side  of 
the  railway  track. ^ 

The  reception  accorded  the  group  at  the  different  railway  stations 
in  Siberia  was  not  uniformly  cordial.  Sometimes  the  Red  Cross 
Commission  was  enthusiastically  cheered  and  generously  received; 
at  other  times  the  armed  guards  posted  to  protect  the  train  from 
possible  assault  were  necessary.  "  The  temper  of  the  troops," 
wrote  Robins,  "  is  very  uncertain  and  the  train  is  not  pleasing  to 
some  of  the  more  radical  pacifists.  We  are  American  capitalists 
trying  to  keep  Russia  in  the  war  against  the  will  of  the  workers 
and  the  peasants — this  is  the  opposition  argument."  ^ 

The  outlying  provinces  of  Russia  through  which  Robins  passed 
on  his  way  to  the  capital  remained  largely  untouched  by  the 
reaction  in  Petrograd  to  the  abortive  July  uprisings  in  which 
pressure  from  the  workers,  soldiers,  and  conspicuous  Kronstadt 
sailors  had  forced  a  demonstration  on  the  Bolshevik  Executive 
Committee  which  was  not  then  prepared  for  the  decisive  stroke. 
Unruly  mobs  had  poured  into  the  city  streets  from  the  barracks  and 

">R.R.  to  M.D.R.,  Tokyo,  July  18,  1917.    Robins  MSS. 

'R.  R.  to  M.  D.R.  [en  route  from  Vladivostok  to  Harbin],  July  27, 
1917.   Robins  MSS. 

■^  R.  R.  to  M.  D.  R.,  en  route  through  Siberia  [between  Lake  Baikal  and 
Omsk],  July  31,  1917.  Robins  MSS. 
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factories  demanding  peace  and  land.  The  Provisional  Ministry  of 
Justice  opportunely  discovered  and  published  documents  purport- 
ing to  show  that  Lenin  and  Trotsky  were  German  agents.  This 
maneuver  temporarily  turned  the  tide  among  the  masses,  especially 
the  soldiers,  and  Lenin  was  forced  into  hiding  until  finally,  dis- 
guised as  a  locomotive  fireman,  he  was  smuggled  into  Finland. 
Prince  George  Lvov  handed  the  reins  of  government  over  to  Alex- 
ander F,  Kerensky  on  July  21,  and  a  semblance  of  calm  and  order 
was  restored.  Kerensky,  a  coalition  Premier,  spent  two  weeks 
trying  to  select  a  ministry  acceptable  at  the  same  time  to  the 
Mensheviki,  the  Social  Eevolutionaries,  and  the  Bolsheviki.  Ack- 
nowledging failure  he  resigned  on  August  4,  only  to  be  recalled 
and  given  a  free  hand  in  the  selection  of  his  ministers.  His  cabinet 
was  formed  by  August  6,  but  the  conflicting  demands  of  the  various 
factions  supporting  him,  together  with  the  restlessness  of  the 
masses,  made  his  position  exceedingly  precarious  and  ultimately 
untenable.  The  margin  between  the  parties,  the  possibility  of  their 
success  or  failure,  was  very  close  in  the  autumn  of  1917.^ 

After  twelve  days  and  nights  of  trans-Siberian  travel,  the  Eed 
Cross  Commission  reached  Petrograd,  August  7,  1917.  It  was  met 
at  the  station  by  the  United  States  Ambassador,  David  R.  Francis,^ 

*  William  Henry  Chamberlin,  The  Bolshevik  Revolution  ( New  York : 
Maemillan,  1935),  I,  193-222  and  277-304.  This  two-volume  work  is  the 
most  objective  and  critical  account  of  the  very  controversial  events  that 
led  up  to  and  followed  November  7,  1917.  It  is  the  product  of  twelve  years 
of  research  in  Russia,  Austria,  and  the  United  States.  See  also  Edward 
Hallett  Carr,  History  of  Soviet  Russia  (New  York:  Maemillan,  1950-54), 
I,  89-94. 

'  David  R.  Francis,  1850-1927,  merchant,  mayor  of  St.  Louis,  governor 
of  Missouri,  Secretary  of  the  Interior  in  Cleveland's  second  administration, 
was  a  political  appointee  as  ambassador  to  Russia.  Conservative,  rather 
retiring  and  at  the  age  of  sixty-five  somewhat  dependent,  Francis  was  not 
particularly  apt  by  nature  and  experience  to  meet  the  crises  that  con- 
fronted him  as  American  Ambassador  in  Petrograd  after  November,  1917. 
He  was  "  amiable  and  aging,  .  .  .  filled  with  good  intentions,  but  no  one 
looked  to  him  for  vision  and  initiative."  Hagedorn,  op.  cit.,  pp.  183-84. 
Francis  did,  however,  remain  at  his  post  until  it  became  necessary  in 
November,  1918,  to  remove  him  to  London  for  medical  care.  Dictionary  of 
American  Biography,  edited  by  Allen  Johnson  and  Dumas  Malone  (New 
York:    Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  1930),  VI,  577-78. 
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members  of  the  Embassy  staff,  and  friends.  After  some  weeks' 
delay,  during  which  the  members  were  separately  lodged  and  pro- 
vided for,  the  Commission  took  up  residence  and  headquarters  in 
Hotel  de  I'Europe.  Thompson  occupied  a  lavish,  elegant  suite; 
Eobins  more  frequently  than  not  knew  vermin,  filth,  poverty,  and 
mobs  as  he  shared  the  life  of  the  Russian  people.  Within  a  week, 
Eobins  began  making  his  own  observations.  Petrograd  was  an  en- 
trancing city  and  the  churches  interested  him  profoundly.  The 
Greek  Church  had  elements  of  real  power  and  he  hoped  that 
"  with  the  curse  of  autocracy  and  the  myth  of  the  Czar  as  its 
head  removed,  it  .  .  .  [might]  come  into  a  genuine  spiritual 
power."  ^"  Kerensky,  thirty-four  years  old,  looked  very  much  like 
a  Hebrew  although  that  he  was  such  was  denied.  He  put  on  a 
show  of  temper  for  effect  upon  Francis  who  had  been  "  bullyragging 
him."  ^^   Eobins  added : 

I  hope  he  will  survive  this  present  discouragement  as  he  seems 
to  present  the  only  possibility  of  control  this  side  of  reaction 
or  a  military  dictator.  .  .  .  We  are  in  for  hard  sledding  if  the 
food  control  is  not  exercised,  and  at  this  writing  [August  9, 
1917]  there  is  little  prospect  of  action.^^ 

Eobins  deplored  inactivity.  Unacquainted  with  and  secretly  con- 
temptuous of  protocol  and  diplomatic  channels,  he  was  to  become 
increasingly  impatient  at  the  delay  and  inactivity  of  "  seeing  gov- 
ernment officials  and  making  plans  and  seeing  more  government 
officials  and  making  more  plans."  ^^  It  was  characteristic  of  Eobins 
to  want  immediate  action  in  any  given  need. 

Assigned  to  work  with  the  Department  of  Food  Supplies  and 

lOR.R.  to  M.D.  R.,  Petrograd,  Aug.   13,  1917.    Robins  MSS. 

"R.R.  to  M.  D.R.,  Petrograd,  Aug.  9,  1917.    Robins  MSS. 

i»  Ibid. 

"R.  R.  to  M.  D.R.,  Petrograd,  Aug.  13,  1917.  Robins  MSS.  George 
Kennan  deals  rather  severely  with  Robins  in  his  recent  work,  Soviet- 
American  Relations,  Vol.  I :  Russia  Leaves  the  War,  and  Vol.  II :  The 
Decision  to  Intervene  ( Princeton,  New  Jersey :  Princeton  University  Press, 
1956  and  1958).  On  the  other  hand,  William  Appleman  Williams'  unpub- 
lished doctoral  dissertation,  "  Raymond  Robins  and  Russian-American 
Relations,  1917-1938"  (University  of  Wisconsin,  1950),  apparently  based 
on  conversations  the  author  had  with  Robins  when  the  latter  was  elderly 
and  very  sick,  is  subjective.   It  reads  like  an  apologia. 
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Distribution  and  the  Department  of  Social  Work,  Eobins  com- 
mented, "  If  these  two  departments  can  be  effectively  organized,  we 
can  prevent  the  loss  of  many  lives  this  winter.^*  The  1917  harvest 
was  not  catastrophically  bad,  but  there  was  a  general  breakdown  in 
transportation.  From  August,  1917  to  May,  1918,  this  was  the 
crux  of  Eobins'  problem :  transportation.  There  was  an  abundance 
of  food  in  one  part  of  Russia,  an  extreme  shortage  in  other  areas. 
American  Eed  Cross  supplies  had  to  be  brought  in,  unloaded, 
guarded,  and  distributed.  The  mere  subsistence  of  many  people 
depended  on  the  daily  dole.  The  bread,  meat,  and  milk  lines 
lasted  all  day  and  far  into  the  night.  In  a  word,  the  allocation  and 
distribution  of  food  and  supplies  required  large  scale  organization 
and  the  cooperation  of  many  individuals  and  agencies.  Eaymond 
Eobins  was  frequently  sent  into  the  provinces  to  see  to  the  distri- 
bution of  food.  It  was  in  the  matter  of  transportation  in  the  prov- 
inces that  he  first  became  aware  of  the  futility  of  an  order  from 
Kerensky  and  of  the  immediate  effectiveness  of  Lenin's  or  Trotsky's 
word. 

As  early  as  August  33,  two  weeks  after  the  arrival  of  the  Com- 
mission in  Petrograd,  it  was  decided  that  Colonel  Billings  and  most 
of  the  ''  scientific  men "  would  return  to  the  United  States  in 
September. ^^  It  seems  that  there  had  never  been  complete  under- 
standing between  Billings  and  Thompson;  this  lack  of  accord  was 
evidently  the  fault  of  neither  of  them,  but  arose  initially  from 
different  ideas  of  the  nature  and  purpose  of  the  Eed  Cross  Commis- 
sion and  of  Thompson's  role  in  it — whether  he  was  to  be  an  integral 
part  of  the  Commission  or  an  appendage  who  paid  the  bills. 
Scholars  are  in  general  agreement  that  the  Commission  had  a 
political  as  well  as  a  humanitarian  purpose.  Certainly,  Thompson 
and  Eobins  understood  that  they  were  sent  to  bolster  the  Provi- 
sional Government.  Aware  of  the  differences  between  Colonels  Bil- 
lings and  Thompson,  Eobins  retained  the  respect  of  the  former 
while  he  agreed  with  the  latter  on  all  political  issues,  and  maneu- 
vered himself  into  a  position  of  influence  in  which  he  hoped  to 
further  his  lofty  ideals.    Colonel  Billings,  he  wrote, 

wants  me  to  remain,  probably  for  the  winter.    I  have  won  my 

"R.R.  to  M.  D.  R.,  Petrograd,  Aug.  23,  1917.    Robins  MSS. 
1"  Ibid. 
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leadership  and  I  will  be  in  command  of  the  field  work  of  the 
American  Red  Cross  if  I  remain.  .  .  .  The  Ambassador  and 
Colonel  Judson  who  was  left  by  the  Root  Commission  desire 
that  I  should  remain.  Colonel  Thompson  likewise.  ...  I 
have  won  the  leaders  of  the  mission  as  well  as  the  members  and 
if  I  stay  I  will  have  a  real  opportunity  to  help  if  the  resources 
are  sure.  .  .  .  Last  night  I  had  dinner  with  Colonel  Judson. 
He  is  the  greatest  American  I  have  met  in  Russia.  He  was 
left  here  by  the  Root  Commission  and  will  be  the  most  im- 
portant man  here  not  excepting  the  Ambassador  himself  in  so 
far  as  the  policy  of  America  in  Russia  is  concerned.  We  seem 
to  see  eye  to  eye  and  I  like  him  very  much.^^ 

This  was  August  23,  two  weeks  after  Robins'  arrival,  and  already 
he  had  begun  to  place  his  confidence  in  Colonel  Judson  rather  than 
in  Ambassador  Francis. 

Robins  was  not  mistaken  in  thinking  that  he  had  the  good  will 
of  his  associates.  "  One  of  the  greatest  pleasures  of  our  trip  to 
Russia  and  our  sojourn  there,"  Colonel  Billings  later  wrote  to  him, 
"  was  the  opportunity  to  know  you.  .  .  .  Service  such  as  you  give 
is  priceless."  ^^ 

Between  Thompson  and  Robins,  who  at  first  had  regarded  each 
other  with  mutual  suspicion  and  hostility,  there  developed  an  in- 
timate lifelong  friendship.  Thompson  would  always  be  welcome 
at  Chinsegut  and  Robins  at  Alder-on-the-Hudson.  During  the 
height  of  the  American  Red  scare,  1919,  one  who  apparently  knew 
them  both  well  sent  to  the  Dallas  News  a  defense  of  Robins  which 
read  in  part: 

Robins  is  a  man  of  deep  thought,  firm  Christian  convictions 
and  a  natural  born  fighter.  Those  who  know  him  intimately 
recognize  why  he  was  a  favorite  with  the  late  Theodore  Roose- 
velt. As  an  evidence  that  he  is  not  a  rabid  socialist.  Col.  W. 
B.  Thompson,  multi-millionaire  and  member  of  the  Red  Cross 
Mission  to  Russia,  is  today  his  most  ardent  admirer  and  has  a 
remarkable  personal  attachment  for  him.^^ 


"Frank  Billings  to  Raymond  Robins,  n.  p.,  Nov.  7,  1917.    Part  of  this 
letter  has   been  damaged  by  termites  but  this  section   is   legible.    Robins 

MSS. 

"J.  A.  G.    [unidentified]    to   the   Dallas   News,  March    10,    1919.    Robins 

MSS. 
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General  William  V.  Judson,  who  was  on  the  scene  with  Eobins 
and  worked  closely  with  him  both  under  the  Kerensky  regime  and 
after  the  Bolshevik  revolution,  understood  his  character  and  ap- 
preciated his  work  and  at  the  same  time  realized  Eobins'  fascina- 
tion with  Lenin.  Judson's  appraisal  is  probably  the  most  objective. 
To  Postmaster  Albert  S.  Burleson,  Judson  wrote  that  Robins  was 
rarely  fitted  to  deal  with  the  Bolsheviki,  that  because  of  his  idealism 
and  too  great  human  sympathies  there  lay  in  him, 

some  strong  appeal  to  Lenine  [sic]  and  Trotsky,  fanatical  ideal- 
ists as  they  are,  even  though  these  leaders  knew,  on  his  own 
confession,  that  Robins  worked  hard  with  Thompson's  million 
dollars  and  the  Breshkovsky  Committee  to  keep  them  out  of 
power,  and  did  not  believe  in  their  governmental  or  economic 
theories.^^ 

The  Breshkovskaya  (Breshkovsky)  Committee  arose  out  of 
Robins'  early  visit — within  one  week  of  his  arrival  in  Petrograd — 
to  "  Babushka,"  Madame  Catherine  Breshkovskaya,  the  venerable 
"  Grandmother  of  the  Revolution."  "  Babushka,"  over  seventy 
years  old,  white-haired,  wrinkled,  care-worn  and  toil-worn,  still 
held  tenaciously  to  the  principles  for  which  she  had  so  often  been 
imprisoned  and  exiled;  to  Robins  she  was  a  symbol  of  Russia's 
past  and  the  embodiment  of  Russia's  hopes  for  the  future.    "  Ba- 

"  William  V.  Judson  to  Postmaster  General  Burleson,  Lexington,  Ken- 
tucky, Apr.  10,  1919.    For  more  of  Judson's  appraisal,  see  pp.  11-12  wfra. 

Robins  the  politician  evidently  tried  to  find  as  many  points  of  contact 
as  possible  with  the  Bolshevik  leaders.  With  unmistakable  reference  to 
Robins,  Gumberg,  his  secretary  and  interpreter,  once  said,  "  I  could  not 
be  as  crazy  as  some  of  our  American  '  idealists  '  and  kid  them  in  Russia 
(and  perhaps  even  myself)  that  I  could  be  a  sincere  member  of  the  party 
of  the  revolution."  Gumberg  to  William  Henry  [Chamberlin?],  n.  p..  Mar. 
15,  1923.  The  Alexander  Gumberg  Papers,  State  Historical  Society,  Madison, 
Wisconsin,  hereafter  cited  as  Gumberg  MSS. 

DeWitt  Clinton  Poole,  United  States  consul  at  Moscow  in  charge  of  the 
Consulate  General  after  the  death  of  Madden  Summers,  May  5,  1918,  and 
liaison  agent  between  the  Bolsheviki  and  the  American  Ambassador  in 
Vologda  after  the  recall  of  Robins,  said  that,  "  Robins  knew  how  to  talk 
to  the  Bolsheviki."  Note  in  the  Poole  Papers,  "  American  Embassy  "  folder, 
State  Historical  Society,  Madison,  Wisconsin. 

Hereafter  in  quotations  throughout  this  work,  the  various  spellings  of 
"  Lenin  "  and  "  Bolsheviki  "  will  be  kept  without  comment. 
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bushka  "  gave  him  the  names  of  women  who  would  be  helpful  in 
the  distribution  of  food,  and  together  they  organized  the  Bresh- 
kovskaya  Committee,  a  political  and  intelligence  association  de- 
signed to  bolster  Kerensky.   Through  this  Committee : 

A  hundred  or  more  newspapers  were  established,  news  bureaus 
were  financed,  a  printing  press  was  purchased.  Soldiers'  clubs 
were  organized  and  supplied  with  books  and  papers,  speakers 
were  sent  to  the  barracks  and  villages. ^° 

Robins  also  met  the  daughter  of  Kropotkin,  Madame  Boris 
Lebedev,  another  shrewd  and  capable  revolutionary  leader  whom  he 
described  as  "  all  kinds  and  then  some  of  a  politician  and  agitator." 
She  made  the  "  most  astounding  disclosures  and  proposals  "  which 
Robins  felt  could  not  be  committed  to  writing.-^  It  is  possible  that 
Madame  Lebedev  originated  the  idea  of  Kerensky's  "  accepting  the 
Soviets,"  to  which  Robins  turned  as  a  last  resort.  Concerning 
Madame  Lebedev's  plan  he  wrote  to  his  wife : 

I  do  not  dare  write  her  proposition.  Let  me  only  say  that  it 
opened  the  way  for  our  Mission  to  serve  Russia  in  the  most 
supreme  fashion  in  the  organization  and  distribution  of  the 
food  and  clothing  resources  of  the  Empire.  ...  I  have  brought 
the  proposition  to  the  two  Colonels  [Billings  and  Thompson]. 
They  are  manifestly  frightened  by  the  magnitude  and  danger 
of  the  program — but  it  is  the  only  way  to  solve  the  riddle  pre- 
sented by  the  present  situation  in  Russia.^^ 

This  Madame  Lebedev  became  one  of  Robins'  most  intimate 
associates  in  relief  work  and  political  activity  both  before  and  after 
the  Bolshevik  Revolution.  His  letters  and  frequent  diary  entries 
often  mention  that  he  had  a  "  conference  with  the  Ambassador  and 
Mad.  L."  Typical  diary  entries  are,  "  The  Ambassador  and  Wright 
.  .  .  Mad.  L.  and  the  play  of  a  great  power  in  the  world ; "  "  Em- 
bassy and  Mad.  L."  "  The  conference  with  DRF  and  Mad.  L.  .  .  . 
Smolny ;  "  again,  the  entry  reads  clearly,  "  Conf.  G[umberg]Mad.L. 
with  supplies.  .  .  .  Then  to  the  Ambassador  with  G."  -^  The 
style  of  the  diary,  consisting  as  it  does  of  disconnected  words  and 

="•  Hagedorn,  op.  cit.,  p.  207. 

"^  R.  R.  to  M.  D.  R.,  Petrograd,  Aug.  15,  1917.    Robins  MSS. 
"  Ibid. 

2=' February  18,  1918;  February  21,  1918;  February  25,  1918;  February 
17,    1918;    Robins    Diary,    Robins    MSS.     Unless    otherwise    indicated,    all 
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phrases,  does  not  admit  of  certain  interpretation.  Therefore,  it 
cannot  be  proved  conclusively  from  available  evidence  whether  the 
frequent  and  almost  daily  conferences  were  joint  conferences  at 
which  all  three  were  present  or  separate  conferences  first  with 
Madame  Lebedev  and  then  with  the  Ambassador  or  vice  versa.  As 
a  whole,  the  evidence  is  weighted  in  favor  of  separate  conferences. 
Ambassador  Francis  told  the  United  States  Senate  Subcommittee 
that  he  sent  for  Eobins  after  Thompson's  departure ;  evidently 
Eobins  did  not  go  to  the  Embassy  regularly  to  report  while  Thomp- 
son was  in  command.^*  Since  Raymond  Robins  saw  the  Ambas- 
sador almost  every  day  and  sometimes  several  times  daily  when 
he  was  in  charge  of  Red  Cross  work,  either  interpretation  does 
not  prove  duplicity  on  Robins'  part. 

Robins  came  to  place  very  great  confidence  in  Madame  Lebedev's 
political  acumen.  When,  in  March,  1918,  he  was  preparing  to  leave 
Petrograd  for  Moscow,  he  wrote  to  John  F.  Stevens,  head  of  the 
American  Advisory  Commission  of  Railway  Experts  in  Russia : 

I  would  be  responsible  within  reasonable  limits  for  any  cost 
,     that  might  be  involved  in  any  proposal  of  hers  in  the  service 
of  the  Allied  interests  here.  .   .  .  Her  cooperation  has  been 
both  efficient  and  helpful  to  me.-^ 

Whatever  Madame  Lebedev  proposed  in  August,  1917,  the  Red 
Cross  Commission  rejected  it.  On  August  17,  Robins  wrote  to  his 
wife: 

The  Commission  has  chosen  the  "  safety  first  "  program.  Per- 
sonal security,  a  bit  of  charitable  relief,  and  then  home  as 
fast  as  we  can  go.  Perhaps  not  quite  this  bad  but  something 
of  this  order,-® 


reckoning  of  dates  in  this  study  is  according  to  the  Gregorian  or  Western 
calendar.  Robins  used  Western  style  in  dating  his  letters  going  out  of 
Russia  and  to  his  associates  in  Russia.  In  his  diary  he  noted  dates  in 
both  the  Old  and  New  Styles  until  the  adoption  of  the  Western  calendar 
in  Russia,  that  is,  until  February  14,  1918. 

'*  U.  S.,  Congress,  Senate,  Bolshevik  Propaganda,  Hearings  before  a  Sub- 
committee of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  65th  Cong.,  3rd  Sess.  and 
thereafter,  pursuant  to  S.  Res.  439  and  469  (Washington:  Government 
Printing  Office,  1919),  p.  956. 

"R.  R.  to  Stevens,  Petrograd,  Mar.  6,   1918.    Robins  MSS. 

"R.  R.  to  M.  D.R.,  Petrograd,  Aug.   17,   1917.    Robins  MSS. 
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Nevertheless,  August,  1917,  was  made  up  of  "great  days"  in 
which  Robins  was  "  going  from  daybreak  to  midnight  through  a 
maze  of  conferences  .  .  .  doing  team  work  in  fine  fashion  "  and 
agreeing  completely  with  Thompson.  "  The  ground  I  am  treading 
is  dangerous,"  he  said, 

but  it  is  for  this  cause  that  I  came  to  Russia.  If  by  any 
sacrifice  this  great  people  can  be  helped  to  work  out  their 
destiny  in  terms  of  Democratic  institutions — no  price  is  too 
great  to  pay.  ...  So  long  as  the  Provisional  government  en- 
dures, there  will  be  no  separate  peace.  If  the  reaction  comes, 
we  will  have  to  move  quickly.  .  .  .  Today  we  are  promised 
another  demonstration  by  the  Bolsheviki  or  extreme  left.^^ 

Through  September  and  October,  1917,  the  rise  of  the  Bolsheviki 
was  imminent  and  Kerensky  barely  held  on.  In  desperate  need  of 
funds  for  propaganda  designed  to  bolster  Kerensky  and  the  Allied 
cause,  Thompson,  abetted  by  Robins,  cabled  Henry  P.  Davison  in 
New  York  for  three  million  dollars  a  month  for  three  months.  In 
the  meantime,  Robins,  working  through  the  Breshkovskaya  Com- 
mittee, spent  one  million  dollars  donated  by  Thompson  for  this 
purpose.  Of  this  effort  to  keep  the  Bolsheviki  out  of  power,  Judson 
said: 

In  September,  1917,  it  became  evident  that  the  Bolsheviki 
were  going  to  make  a  strong  play  to  seize  the  state.  .  .  .  We 
estimated  that  $3,000,000  per  month  spent  by  this  [Bresh- 
kovskaya] Committee  would  keep  the  Bolshevicks  out.  We 
tried  to  get  the  money  from  America  but  could  not.  In  the 
meantime.  Colonel  Thompson,  head  of  our  Red  Cross  in  Petro- 
grad,  went  into  his  own  pocket  and  put  up  $1,000,000.  He 
thus  had  the  honor  of  being  the  only  one  among  all  the  persons 
or  nations  of  the  allies  to  do  anything  substantial  to  delay 
the  advent  of  Bolshevism. ^^ 

Then  Judson,  the  United  States  military  authority  on  the  scene 
at  the  time,  sounded  the  highest  praises  of  Robins,  Thompson  and 
the  Breshkovskaya  Committee : 

Through  the  acumen  of  practical  politics  of  Thompson  and 
Robins,  these  gentlemen  collaborating  with  the  Russian  Com- 


"R.  R.  to  M.  D.R.,  Petrograd,  Aug.  16,  1917.    Robins  MSS. 
**  W.  V.  Judson  to  General  Peyton  C.  March,  his  former  classmate,  n.  p., 
May  21,  1919.   Robins  MSS. 
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mittee  I  have  already  mentioned,  and  with  a  proper  distribu- 
tion of  Thompson's  $1,000,000  set  back  the  advent  of  Bolshe- 
vism from  one  month  to  six  weeks,  during  the  critical  period 
of  the  meeting  of  the  so-called  "  Democratic  Convention " 
which  had  been  hand-picked  and  carefully  assembled  to  vote 
Kerensky  out  and  the  more  radical  element  in.  It  was  almost 
incomprehensible  except  to  those  who  knew  about  Thompson's 
$1,000,000  why  the  Bolshevieks  did  not  come  in  about  October 
1,  instead  of,  as  actually  happened  about  November  7,  1917. 
The  effect  of  this  hitch  and  delay  in  Bolshevick  plans,  if  it 
set  back  everything  that  followed,  including  the  Brest-Litovsk 
treaty,  for  a  similar  period  of  time,  as  it  seems  fair  to  assume, 
was  of  incalculable  value. -^ 

According  to  Eobins,  the  answer  to  their  request  for  funds  from 
the  United  States  came  back  that  President  Wilson  would  send 
over  an  investigator  to  see  if  the  expenditure  of  so  much  money 
was  wise  and  necessary.  Before  anything  more  was  done,  the  Bol- 
sheviki  took  over  the  government.  To  the  end  of  his  life,  Robins 
held  it  against  Wilson  that  the  request  was  not  heeded;  he  felt 
that  prompt  action  would  have  saved  the  situation. 

Conditions  in  Russia  became  even  more  chaotic  in  September 
because  of  civil  war  which  resulted  when  General  Lavr  Kornilov, 
recently  appointed  Commander-in-Chief,  in  whom  the  advocates  of 
a  strong  policy  to  repress  the  Bolsheviki  found  a  champion,  turned 
against  Kerensky.  Fearing  a  military  dictatorship,  Kerensky  re- 
leased Trotsky  and  other  Bolshevik  leaders  from  prison  in  order 
that  they  might  assist  in  warding  off  a  reaction.  These  latter  im- 
mediately renewed  the  propagation  of  their  revolutionary  doctrines, 
and  gained  ground  among  the  factory  workers  and  the  soldiers  of 
the  Petrograd  garrison  which  became  the  principal  focus  of  Bol- 
shevik militancy,  as  Lenin,  exiled  in  Finland,  began  to  edge  his  way 
back  to  Petrograd.  Kerensky  found  himself  victorious  over  Korni- 
lov only  to  be  shackled  with  rising  Bolshevik  influence. 

Robins  spent  some  time  in  southern  Russia  near  Ekaterinburg 
on  the  Dnieper  near  the  Black  Sea  seeing  to  the  welfare  of  250,000 
refugees  billeted  in  the  homes  of  the  people.  Again,  in  Petrograd, 
he  did  everything  possible  for  the  maintenance  of  the  republic  and 

"  Ibid. 
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the  fighting  line  while  he  became  ever  more  involved  in  political 
activity.   On  September  14,  he  wrote : 

The  combination  I  had  hoped  for  has  been  made  by  Colonel 
Thompson  and  we  are  now  on  the  inside  and  I  am  in  daily 
counsel  with  the  inner  group.  .  .  .  Colonel  Thompson  is  great 
and  he  will  play  the  game  in  just  the  manner  I  had  hoped 
for.^° 

In  October,  Eobins  attended  every  session  of  the  All-Kussian 
so-called  Democratic  Conference  which,  according  to  Judson,  was 
hand-picked  and  carefully  assembled  to  vote  Kerensky  out  of  office. 
There  are  indications  that  Eobins  packed  the  Conference  with 
Kerenskyites  who  had  all  they  could  do  to  uphold  the  Premier  by 
the  narrowest  margin.  Eobins  had  a  force  of  trained  men  working 
under  his  supervision;  he  was  on  intimate  terms  with  the  allied 
embassies  and  commissions,  was  wearing  himself  out  in  the  cause 
of  Eussian  relief  and  the  Eussian  revolution  and  was  enjoying  it 
immensely.    He  wrote : 

The  greatest  personality  of  the  Conference  was  Karensky 
[sic].  The  most  skillful  and  dangerous  leader  of  the  extreme 
left  was  Trotsky.  .  .  .  No  cost  is  too  great  for  the  privilege  of 
this  hour.  .  .  .  The  Eed  Cross  work  suits  me  to  the  uttermost. 
You  may  know  that  I  am  sparing  nothing  to  know  the  inside 
of  the  Eussian  people  and  the  institutions  and  that  I  have 
an  almost  perfect  medium  of  approach  and  penetration.^^ 

Meanwhile,  as  October  wore  on,  "  revolution  and  counter-revolution 
— stress  and  strain  and  plot  and  counter-plot  "  afflicted  Petrograd.^- 
There  is  one  brief  reference  in  the  Eobins  Papers  to  a  desperate 
plan  to  have  Kerensky  "  accept  the  Soviets."  The  Soviets  were 
"  workers'  councils,"  extra-legal  local  units  arising  spontaneously 
from  the  revolutionary  upsurge  of  the  masses.  They  existed  in 
spite  of  the  Czar  from  1905  to  1917  and  in  the  perilous  period 
between  the  overthrow  of  the  Czar  and  the  November  revolution, 
all  the  socialist  factions  in  Eussia — Menshiviki,  Bolsheviki  and 
Social  Eevolutionaries — tried  to  dominate  the  Soviets  and  use  them 

»»R.R.  to  M.  D.R.,  Petrograd,  Sept.  14,  1917.  Robins  MSS. 
"R.R.  to  M.  D.R.,  Petrograd,  Oct.  7,  1917.  Robins  MSS. 
"R.R.  to  M.D.R.,  Petrograd,  Oct.  10,  1917.   Robins  MSS. 
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for  their  particular  purposes.  Although  called  "  workers'  councils/' 
the  Soviets  included  soldiers  and  peasants  also  who  were,  on  the 
whole,  more  opposed  to  Germany  than  to  the  Allies.  In  September, 
the  Petrograd  and  Moscow  Soviets  had  turned  in  favor  of  the 
Bolsheviki,  but  this  was  not  yet  true  of  the  Soviets  everywhere. 
Robins  was  willing  to  have  Kerensky  try  a  desperate  plan  to  win 
them.  It  was  a  very  dangerous  expedient,  as  the  Soviets  were  in  no 
sense  constitutional  organs  of  government,  but: 

If  Kerensky  would  speak  those  words  [which  the  Bolshevik 
leaders  had  made  their  slogan,  "  All  power  to  the  Soviets  "] 
the  tide  moving  with  such  terrifying  swiftness  toward  Smolny 
might  turn  to  him. 

Eussia  would  not  stay  in  the  war  save  through  the  power  that 
ruled  it,  which  was  the  soviet.  Therefore  Kerensky  must 
accept  the  soviet  and  with  his  authority,  his  personality,  his 
eloquence  lead  it;  and  lead  it,  if  he  could,  his  way,  forward 
into  the  war.^^ 

Sukhanov  (Nikolayevick  Himmer),  a  political  and  economic 
journalist  living  in  Petrograd,  and  politically  unaffiliated  at  the 
time  of  the  Eevolution,  shows  in  his  work.  The  Russian  Revolution, 
how  completely  the  Petrograd  Soviet  was  in  control  in  Eussia  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  the  Provisional  Government  was  formally 
acknowledged.  "  The  Provisional  Government,"  he  writes,  "  was 
completely  powerless.  It  reigned  but  could  not  rule."  He  empha- 
sizes the  point : 

All  real  power  and  authority  was  in  the  hands  of  the  [Petro- 
grad] Soviet.  The  many  millions  of  the  army  submitted  to  it ; 
hundreds  and  thousands  of  democratic  organizations  acknowl- 
edged it;  the  masses  obeyed  it.^* 

Eobins'  scheme  of  having  Kerensky  accept  the  Soviets  was  daring 
in  the  extreme  and  shows  how  deeply  he  was  involved  in  the 
internal  politics  of  Eussia.  Later  in  a  public  address,  Eobins  ad- 
mitted that  he  wanted  Kerensky  to  "  accept  the  Soviets  "  and  "  Ker- 
ensky would  accept  them  if  the  Allies  would  accept  their  acceptance. 

^^Hagedorn,  op.  cit.,  pp.  232-33. 

^^  N.  N.  Sukhanov,  The  Russian  Revolution,  1917  (London:  Oxford 
University  Press,  1955),  pp.  326,  215  and  passim. 
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He  [Kerensky]  didn't  believe  they  would."  According  to  his  own 
account  Eobins  then  talked  to  Thompson  and  together  they  decided 
to  approach  the  generals — not  the  ambassadors  because  they  were 
"hopeless."  On  November  2,  1917,  William  Boyce  Thompson,  Eed 
Cross  Commander,  called  a  meeting  of  Allied  military  represen- 
tatives in  his  office  in  Petrograd  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  and 
supposedly  meeting  the  emergency.  In  attendance  were  Generals 
Alfred  Knox  of  England,  Henri  Niessel  of  France,  William  V. 
Judson  of  the  United  States  and  Neulachowsky  of  Russia,  as  well 
as  David  Soskis,  Kerensky's  private  secretary,  Thompson,  and 
Robins.  Thompson  made  clear  the  purpose  of  the  Red  Cross  Com- 
mission and  of  this  particular  meeting — to  stabilize  Kerensky. ^^ 
As  a  solution  to  the  burning  land  question,  he  and  Robins  were 
willing  to  have  Kerensky  distribute  land  to  the  peasants  with 
eventual  compensation  to  the  landowners.^®  While  Kerensky  was 
overlooking  the  agrarian  question  completely  in  the  prosecution 
of  the  War,  the  masses  were  clamoring  for  land  and  peace  and 
would  not  be  restrained.  Robins  and  Thompson  believed  that  they 
were  bowing  to  the  inevitable.  The  Allied  Generals  did  not  agree 
with  them,  however,  in  what  they  thought  was  a  positive  program, 
for  at  the  November  2  meeting,  as  Robins  reported : 

Colonel  [sic]  Knox  took  the  floor  and  began  to  denounce 
Kerensky,  denounced  his  weakness,  denounced  his  failures,  de- 
nounced a  thousand  things  that  could  very  well  be  denounced, 
but  that  was  all  downstream  stuff.  And  then  he  sat  down. 
'  And  then  General  Nezelle  [Niessel]  took  the  floor  and  any- 
thing General  Knox  hadn't  said,  General  Nezelle  said  .  .  .  and 
finally  wound  up  suggesting  that  Russian  soldiers  were  cow- 
ardly yellow  dogs.  You  can  imagine  how  that  sat  on  a  sincere 
and  courageous  Russian  general  whom  I  had  seen  standing 
against  mutiny  in  his  own  regiment  and  risking  his  own  life 
courageously  for  order  and  discipline.  He  left  the  room  flushed 
and  humiliated. ^^ 


^*  Robins  in  an  address  to  the  League  of  Free  Nations  Association,  at  the 
Commodore  Hotel,  New  York,  March  22,  1919.  Robins  MSS.  The  writer  was 
unable  to  identify  General  Neulachowsky. 

*'  Hagedorn,  op.  cit.,  p.  235. 

"'  Robins  in  an  address  to  the  League  of  Free  Nations  Association,  at 
the  Commodore  Hotel,  New  York,  March  22,  1919.   Robins  MSS. 
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Nothing  was  accomplished  at  this  or  succeeding  conferences.  Five 
days  later  the  Provisional  Government  fell. 

Eaymond  Eobins  was  in  Petrograd  when,  beginning  at  2  a.  m.  on 
November  7,  1917,  the  Bolsheviki  occupied  key  points  in  the  city, 
took  over  postal,  telegraphic,  and  railway  communications,  stormed 
the  Winter  Palace,  imprisoned  the  members  of  the  Provisional 
Government  except  Kerensky  who  had  gone  to  the  front  to  bring 
back  loyal  troops,  and  declared  the  Provisional  Government  at  an 
end.  An  all-night  session  of  the  second  All-Russian  Congress  of 
Soviets,  November  7-8,  adopted  the  four-fold  program  promulgated 
earlier  that  day  by  Lenin  and  Trotsky:  all  power  to  the  Soviets, 
immediate  peace,  distribution  of  land  to  the  peasants,  nationaliza- 
tion of  industry.  It  likewise  set  up  a  new  regime  under  Nicolai 
Lenin  (Vladimar  Ilyich  Ulyanov)  as  Premier  and  Leon  Trotsky 
(Lev  Davidovich  Bronstein)  as  Commissar  for  Foreign  Affairs, 
Joseph  Stalin  (Yosif  Djugashvili)  was  made  Commissar  for  Na- 
tionalities. Raymond  Robins  attended  this  all-night  session  as  an 
interested  spectator.^*  The  attack  on  the  Winter  Palace,  head- 
quarters of  the  Provisional  Government,  was  made  by  a  very  small 
group,  consisting  of  soldiers  of  the  Petrograd  garrison,  sailors  from 
Kronstadt  who  had  come  up  the  Neva  in  the  "  Aurora,"  and  the 
workers'  Red  Guards,  under  the  leadership  of  the  "  Military  Revo- 
lutionary Committee  "  ^^  which  was  responsible  for  the  organization 
and  effectiveness  of  the  revolution.  The  leading  role  was  played 
by  the  Petrograd  Soviet  and  was  similar  and  analogous  to  the  role 
of  the  Paris  Commune  in  the  French  Revolution  in  1792. 

In  Petrograd,  the  revolution  was  a  relatively  bloodless  coup. 
Sukhanov  recalls  in  his  memoirs,  "  In  general,  the  military  opera- 
tions in  the  politically  important  centres  of  the  city  rather  resem- 

^*  Actually,  there  was  not  much  Robins  missed  in  Russia,  1917-1918. 
He  was  indefatigable  and  seemed  ubiquitous.  The  Robins  Papers  contain 
long  memoranda  on  Russian  history,  social  conditions,  and  psychology, 
which  show  keen  analysis  of  the  Russian  situation.  They  were  evidently 
studied  and  annotated  by  Robins  himself. 

**  Trotsky,  as  head  of  the  Petrograd  Soviet,  was  President  of  the  Military 
Revolutionary  Committee  formed  only  recently  on  Lenin's  return  to  the 
capital,  October  20,  1917.  Out  of  the  Military  Revolutionary  Committee 
developed  by  gradual  evolution  the  Soviet  secret  police,  the  "  Cheka,"  or 
G.  P.  U. 
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bled  a  changing  of  the  guard.  .  .  .  The  city  was  absolutely  calm. 
William  Henry  Chamberlin,  in  his  Russian  Revolution,  agrees : 

The  most  striking  feature  of  the  Bolshevik  overturn  in  Petro- 
grad  was  its  relative  bloodlessness.  Both  the  March  Kevolution 
and  the  July  disturbances  cost  far  more  lives.  At  first  sight 
it  seems  amazing  that  the  decisive  act,  the  seizure  of  power 
in  the  capital  in  a  social  upheaval  that  was  to  bring  ruin  and 
suffering  to  some  classes  of  the  population  and  that  was  sub- 
sequently to  lead  to  a  civil  war  of  great  bitterness  and  ferocity 
on  both  sides  should  have  been  accomplished  with  so  little 
resistance.  There  was  a  noteworthy  absence  of  disorderly  riot- 
ing and  looting.  .  .  .^^ 

Therefore,  Kaymond  Eobins  in  Petrograd  noted  only  the  ease 
and  smoothness  with  which  the  coup  was  effected.  This  was  in 
direct  contrast  to  the  bloodshed,  terror  and  violent  struggle  that 
took  place  in  Siberia,  the  Ukraine,  the  Don  area,  and  especially 
in  Moscow  where  Madden  Summers  was  United  States  Consul 
General.  Eobins  heard  of  violence  but  did  not  see  it;  Summers 
saw  violence,  cruelty,  force,  and  disregard  for  human  life.  He  had 
a  keen,  alert,  and  penetrating  mind,  displayed  perfect  decorum, 
and  was  regarded  as  a  model  of  what  an  American  consul  general 
should  be.  Isolated  in  Moscow,  Summers  could  take  a  more  de- 
tached and  philosophical  view  of  the  whole  Bolshevik  movement. 
In  Petrograd,  Eobins  was  caught  up  first  by  the  immediate  neces- 
sity of  Bolshevik  cooperation  in  the  matter  of  transportation  and 
distribution  of  relief  supplies,  then  by  the  fascination  of  Lenin's 
personality  as  a  political  strategist  of  the  first  order,  and  the  desire 
to  dissuade  Lenin  and  Trotsky  from  a  separate  peace  with  Ger- 
many. Eobins  knew  Lenin  and  Trotsky  were  revolutionists  but 
he  trusted  them  as  being  opposed  to  Germany.  Eobins  was  not 
won  over,  1917-1918,  to  the  Bolshevik  program  and  philosophy;  he 
never  understood  the  depth  and  breadth,  intensity  and  intrinsic 
evil  of  the  Bolshevik  program  and  philosophy,  and  the  fact  that  he 
failed  to  understand  remains  true  in  spite  of  all  he  was  able  to 
say  correctly  concerning  it. 

It  is  undeniable  that  Eaymond  Eobins  was  of  the  stuff  that 
makes  strong  communists.    He  had  almost  unbelievable  idealism, 

**Sukhanov,  op.  cit.,  p.  620.  *^  Chamberlin,  op.  cit.,  I,  313. 
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utter  recklessness  concerning  his  personal  safety  in  forwarding  a 
cause  and  complete  dedication  to  the  purpose  in  mind.  This  en- 
thusiasm served  many  causes  according  as  occasion  arose,  whether 
social  justice  in  Chicago,  the  Men  and  Religion  Forward  Movement, 
the  election  of  Theodore  Roosevelt,  of  Warren  G.  Harding,  Calvin 
Coolidge,  or  Herbert  Hoover ;  or  the  "  outlawry  of  war  "  accord- 
ing to  the  "  PROPHET  LEVINSON,"  or  prohibition.  Add  to  this  his 
non-communist  qualities :  his  sincere  Christian  tenets,  belief  in 
freedom  of  religion,  of  the  ballot,  in  the  dignity  of  the  individual, 
private  property,  the  supremacy  of  law.  Add  his  emotional  make- 
up, his  sensitiveness,  desire  to  please,  ambition,  and  one  senses  the 
complexity  that  was  his  nature. 

In  spite  of  these  personal  traits  characteristic  of  Robins,  it  is 
the  considered  judgment  of  this  writer  after  examination  of  the 
Robins  Papers  that  he  was  deceived  concerning  the  true  nature  of 
communism  by  the  use  of  words  which  had,  even  then,  1917,  a 
different  meaning  in  the  Western  and  the  communist  worlds:  eco- 
nomic opportunity,  democracy,  free  election,  freedom  of  religion, 
eradication  of  racial  discrimination,  et  cetera.  Also,  Robins  was 
attracted  by  certain  material  elements  he  saw  or  thought  he  saw  in 
Lenin's  program  as  Lenin  explained  it  to  him  personally,  especially 
the  mechanization  of  agriculture  and  industry  in  Russia.  It  grieved 
Robins  to  see  Russian  peasants  using  a  medieval  plow  and  sickle 
when  International  Harvester's  latest  machinery  was  available  for 
the  selling  price.  Robins  believed,  1917-1918,  that  the  extremes  of 
the  Bolshevik  program  simply  could  not  endure  and  would  neces- 
sarily be  dropped;  then  there  would  be  left  a  core  of  real  democ- 
racy and  economic  opportunity  hitherto  unknown  to  the  Russian 
people.  More  than  anything  else,  Robins  wanted  to  bring  this 
prosperity  and  liberty  to  the  Russian  people. 

It  is  in  order  here  to  state  parenthetically  that  after  his  second 
visit  to  Russia,  in  1933,  Robins  took  a  decided  theoretical  swing 
to  the  left.  This  is  part  of  the  sequel  to  this  study  and  will  be 
treated  in  due  time.'*^ 

Considering  the  vantage  point  of  Raymond  Robins  in  Petrograd 
and  Madden  Summers  in  Moscow  in  November,  1917,  it  is  not  diffi- 
cult to  see  why  they  came  to  have  opposing  points  of  view  con- 

*-See,  pp.  171-78:   183-84;   199  infra. 
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cerning  United   States   policy  in  Russia.    Tension  between   them 
would  reach  its  peak  from  March  to  May,  1918. 

Although  Raymond  Robins  did  not  see  the  Bolshevik  revolution 
at  its  worst,  he  realized  that  those  who  were  making  and  enforcing 
arbitrary  decrees  were  but  a  minority  of  the  people.   He  wrote  that : 

The  meeting  of  the  All-Russian  Soviet  where  the  land  was 
distributed  by  resolution,  an  armistice  decreed  on  all  fronts, 
and  a  Ukase  passed  declaring  war  on  all  the  capitalist  govern- 
ments of  the  world  by  a  handful  of  Russian  workingmen, 
soldiers,  and  peasants  was  the  most  impossible  body  of  men  in 
the  history  of  man.  .  .  .  Yet  I  have  not  given  up  hope  of  keep- 
ing Russia  from  a  separate  peace  with  Germany.*^ 

And  on  ISTovember  21 :  " 

Think  of  it,  the  most  socialist  peace  semi-anarchist  government 
in  the  world  maintaining  its  control  by  the  bayonet,  proscribing 
all  publications  except  those  that  favor  its  program,  arresting 
persons  without  warrant  and  holding  them  for  weeks  with- 
out trial  and  without  charge,  searching  houses  and  persons 
indiscriminately  and  making  Catherine  Breshkovsky  a  fugitive 
as  a  reactionary.   It  is  a  crazy  world.** 

That  Raymond  Robins  considered  his  personal  safety  as  com- 
pletely secondary  in  the  service  of  the  Russian  people  and  the 
Allied  cause,  and  that  he  had  a  background  of  dealing  with  lawless 
elements  in  society  such  as  "  The  Hink  "  and  "  The  Bath  "  *^  of 
Chicago  help  to  explain  his  attendance  at  the  all-night  session  of  the 
All-Russian  Congress  of  Soviets,  November  7-8,  and  his  immediate 
approach  to  the  Bolshevik  leaders  whose  word  was  law.  Raymond 
Robins,  accompanied  by  his  interpreter,  Alexander  Gumberg,  and 
presumably  unauthorized  by  anyone  except  Thompson,  went  to  the 
Bolshevik  headquarters,  Smolny,*^  was  shown  into  Trotsky's  office, 

"R.  R.  to  M.  D.  R.,  Petrograd,  Nov.  16,  1917.    Robins  MSS. 

"R.  R.  to  M.  D.  R.,  Petrograd,  Nov.  21,  1917.    Robins  MSS. 

^"  See  pp.  195-96  infra. 

*^  Smolny  Institute  was  from  1808  to  1917  an  exclusive  college  for  the 
education  of  the  daughters  of  the  nobility.  In  August,  1917,  it  became  the 
headquarters  of  the  Petrograd  Soviet  and  later,  of  the  Bolshevik  Central 
Executive  Committee.  From  Smolny  Lenin  and  Trotsky  issued  orders  in 
the  first  months  of  the  revolution.  They  moved  to  the  Kremlin  in  Moscow 
in  March,  1918. 
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admitted  the  end  of  the  Provisional  Government  and  the  power  of 
the  new  regime  and  received  permission  for  the  American  Eed 
Cross  to  continue  to  operate.  Concerning  this  initial  interview, 
Robins  testified : 

I  went  to  Smolny  and  into  Trotsky's  office.  .  .  .  There  was  a 
captain  standing  at  his  desk  who  had  heard  me  speak  in  one 
of  the  barracks  when  I  was  denouncing  the  Bolsheviki  and 
was  supporting  Kerensky.  When  I  went  in  he  started  and 
looked  at  me,  and  then  began  denouncing  me,  talking  and 
gesticulating  to  Trotsky,  saying  that  I  was  a  Kerenskyite. 
Every  other  word  was  "  counter-revolutionist,  Kerenskyite.'' 
I  put  up  my  hand  and  said  to  my  interpreter,  "  You  tell  the 
commissioner  not  to  be  under  any  delusions  in  regard  to  me. 
I  was  for  Kerensky.  I  came  to  Russia  to  help  the  Russian 
people,  and  I  found  Kerensky  as  president  of  the  revolutionary 
government  of  Russia.  I  began  working  with  Kerensky  and 
worked  with  him  for  three  months ;  so  far  as  I  had  any  power 
I  did  my  best  to  keep  the  commissioner  from  having  power." 
At  this,  Trotsky  bristled,  but  before  he  could  answer  I  said: 
"  Will  you  say  to  the  commissioner  that  I  differ  from  some 
men  I  know,  in  that  I  know  a  corpse  when  I  see  one,  and  I 
regard  the  provisional  government  as  dead  and  I  regard  the 
commissioner  as  having  all  the  power  that  is  immediately 
effective  now  in  Russia."  That  rather  smoothed  Trotsky  down. 
I  said,  "  You  will  say  to  the  commissioner  that  I  want  to  know 
whether  We  can  serve  the  Russian  people  without  injury  to 
our  national  interests,  and  if  we  cannot,  if  we  have  got  to  get 
out."  And  I  said,  "  That  is  what  I  have  come  for,  to  get  a 
clear  understanding  with  the  commissioner."  *'^ 

Robins,  according  to  his  own  testimony,  admitted  his  opposition  to 
Trotsky's  domestic  program  as  far  as  he  was  familiar  with  it,  but 
stated  that  the  internal  affairs  of  Russia  did  not  concern  him  and 
he  would  not  interfere.  Trotsky  and  Lenin  were  at  this  early  period 
feeling  their  way  from  day  to  day  in  the  business  of  merely  existing 
as  a  government.  They  were  then,  as  ever,  meeting  imperative 
demands  by  a  technique  of  expedient  concessions.  More  than  abso- 
lute non-interference  with  their  regime  on  the  part  of  an  American 
Red  Cross  worker  who  was  daily  wearing  himself  out  supplying 
necessities  of  life  to  the  needy  Russian  people  they  could  not  ask. 

"  Bolshevik  Propaganda,  loc.  cit.,  pp.  783-84.    Robins'  testimony  covers 
pp.  763-896  and  1007-1032.  Robins  made  a  good  impression  on  the  Senators. 
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Robins  said  that  if  Kaledin  or  Kornilov  (leaders  of  the  Don 
Cossacks  who  led  uprisings  against  Kerensky  and  who  were,  after 
November  7,  chief  opponents  of  Bolshevism  in  the  Don  area)  or 
the  Czar  himself  had  the  power  currently,  it  would  be  of  one  of 
them  that  he  would  make  this  inquiry.  Eobins  concluded  the  story 
of  his  interview^  "  From  the  hour  I  made  this  statement,  I  never 
had  any  misunderstanding  with  Leon  Trotsky."  *® 

Robins'  interpreter,  secretary,  and  general  factotum  in  Russia 
was  Alexander  Gumberg,  a  Russo-American  Jew  whose  disposition 
and  character  fitted  him  to  give  faithful  and  exact  service  at  dif- 
ferent times  to  persons  of  completely  different  political,  religious, 
and  social  tenets.*^  Gumberg  did  not  believe  strongly  in  anything 
except  in  helping  the  Russian  people,  or  in  helping  any  individual 
Russian  for  that  matter.  Although  he  could  on  occasion  be  sceptical 
and  cynical,  he  seemingly  was  a  man  possessed  of  certain  natural 
virtues,  courage,  fidelity  to  his  wife  and  friends,  a  degree  of  moral 

*«  Ihid. 

"  There  is  nothing  in  the  Robins  or  Gumberg  Papers  to  indicate  that 
Gumberg  was  ever  implicated  in  disloyalty  to  the  United  States.  Having 
lived  fourteen  years  in  this  country  and  having  worked  on  the  l^ovy  Mir, 
he  returned  to  Russia,  was  of  great  assistance  to  the  Root  Mission,  served 
as  Russian  Press  agent  of  the  Creel  Committee,  and  helped  Charles  Stephen- 
son Smith  of  the  Associated  Press  during  the  Kerensky  regime.  As  inter- 
preter and  translator  for  the  Far  Eastern  Delegation  to  the  Washington 
Conference,  1921-1922,  Gumberg  tried  to  secure  United  States  recognition 
of  the  Far  Eastern  Republic.  During  the  1920's,  he  became  involved  in 
American  politics  and  often  knew  more  of  what  was  going  on  than  did 
Robins  himself.  He  did  errands  for  Senator  Borah,  procured  visas  for 
Americans  who  desired  to  go  to  Russia,  and  accompanied  groups  of  Ameri- 
can business  men  there.  When  Soviet  representatives  (unofficial)  came 
to  the  United  States,  Gumberg  helped  them  contact  agents  of  American 
firms.  As  an  employee  of  Amtorg,  of  the  All-Russian  Textile  Syndicate  of 
New  York,  and  the  Russo-American  Chamber  of  Commerce,  he  was  engaged 
chiefly  in  the  purchase  of  cotton  for  shipment  to  Russia,  in  which  connec- 
tion he  ran  into  legal  and  monetary  difficulties  because  of  non-recognition. 
He  agitated  for  Russian  recognition  and  carried  his  complaints  directly  to 
the  State  Department  where  he  was  received  with  uniform  courtesy  but 
without  tangible  results  of  his  efforts.  He  was  on  intimate  terms  with 
Dwight  Morrow,  Frances  Kellor,  and  Senator  Borah  and  his  group.  Gum- 
berg was  in  and  out  on  Capitol  Hill  freely.  It  would  be  a  mistake  to 
identify  him  solely  with  the  cause  of  Russian  recognition.    Gumberg  MSS. 
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rectitude,  and  an  acquired  appreciation  of  the  principles  and  ad- 
vantages of  the  American  way  of  life.  After  November,  1917,  he 
was  Eobins'  mentor.  The  latter's  high  estimation  of  Gumberg  and 
his  services  is  common  knowledge.  Eobins  upheld  him  before  the 
assembled  Senators  with  an  earnestness  that  evoked  applause.  Gum- 
berg was  Eobins'  alter  ego  during  the  Eussian  experience ;  no  two 
persons  could  be  more  of  the  same  mind  than  they.  Gumberg  in 
addition  to  being  interpreter,  saw  largely  to  the  technicalities  of 
Eed  Cross  work.  Typical  of  Eobins'  directions  to  him  from  Xo- 
vember,  1917,  to  May,  1918,  is  this  note: 

Dear  Gumberg, 

Major  Wardwell  has  returned  with  a  trainload  of  milk.  I 
have  ordered  it  to  the  warehouse  and  I  want  four  sailor  guards 
for  each  night.  Please  have  them  sent  to  the  above  address. 
This  is  our  capital  for  service  and  we  must  safeguard  it.  You 
will  act. 

[snd]  EE^° 

On  November  21,  two  weeks  after  the  revolution.  Colonel  William 
Boyce  Thompson  left  Petrograd  for  the  United  States.  Thompson 
had  so  identified  himself  and  his  wealth  with  the  cause  of  Kerensky 
that  it  would  have  been  impractical  for  him  to  stay ;  Eobins  denied 
that  Thompson  left  through  fear  as  his  opponents  claimed.  At 
any  rate,  Eobins  became  chairman  of  what  was  left  of  the  Eed 
Cross  Commission  and  would  be  in  charge  for  the  months  ahead. 
On  the  day  before  his  associates  departed,  Eobins  wrote  that  the  in- 
terest of  the  play  was  breathless  while  the  "  element  of  danger  " 
added  to  the  "  power  and  absorption  [of  the]  .  .  .  sweeping 
tragedy."    "  Tomorrow,"  he  said, 

all  of  the  Eed  Cross  Mission  will  go  except  five.  I  will  be 
in  command  of  these  five  and  they  will  be  loyal  to  me  come 
what  may.  We  have  all  been  tried  in  the  fire  and  are  ready 
for  what  comes.  ...  I  will  be  in  full  command  and  the  group 
will  stand  by  me  through  thick  and  thin.  It  has  been  a  curious 
development  by  which  I  have  been  slowly  moved  from  a 
position  of  least  consequence  to  the  command  of  the  last  stand 
in  Eussia.  I  am  more  grateful  for  this  than  I  can  say.  .  .  . 
If  we  can  now  serve  America  and  the  Democratic  purpose  of 


Jan.  19/Feb.  1,  1918.    Robins  MSS. 
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the  world  to  some  genuine  end — I  am  wholly  content  let  the 
final  cost  be  what  it  may.  ...  Be  very  thankful  to  the  Good 
Father  that  so  excellent  an  hour  has  come  to  me.^^ 

Soon  after  the  revolution,  that  is,  during  November  and  Decem- 
ber, when  Ambassador  Francis'  leadership  might  be  expected  to 
rise  to  meet  the  occasion  and  the  prestige  of  the  United  States 
mount  accordingly,  Francis'  relations  with  a  certain  Matilda  de 
Cram  were  deservedly  or  otherwise  the  subject  of  much  gossip,  and, 
it  was  feared,  of  an  impending  scandal.  Matilda  de  Cram  fre- 
quented the  Embassy,  spent  unduly  long  hours  with  the  Ambas- 
sador even  though  she  was  suspected  of  being  a  German  spy  and 
was  under  investigation  by  the  British.  Complaints  reached  the 
Department  of  State ;  Francis,  indignant  and  resentful,  was  cau- 
tioned against  indiscretion  but  sustained  in  his  position  as  ambas- 
sador. This  whole  situation,  needless  to  say,  lessened  the  respect 
of  the  Allied  representatives  and  x\mericans  in  Petrograd  for 
Francis  personally  and  led  them  to  question  his  judgment  and 
leadership. 

The  wave  of  gossip  had  hardly  subsided  when  there  occurred  the 
Kalpashnikov  affair  to  add  to  the  ill  feeling.  Eeduced  to  essentials, 
the  story  is  this :  Andrei  Kalpashnikov,  a  Kussian  official  who  had 
been  in  the  United  States  purchasing  ambulances  and  who  was 
then  (December,  1917),  cooperating  with  Colonel  H.  W.  Anderson 
of  the  American  Eed  Cross  Commission  in  Eumania,  was  ordered 
to  ship  thirty-five  motor  trucks  to  Eostov  on  the  Don,  which 
happened  to  be  the  center  of  anti-Bolshevik  activity  under  Kaledin. 
(Later,  the  order  was  given  to  ship  them  to  Jassy  in  Eumania.) 
They  were  to  be  attached  to  a  trainload  of  supplies  which  Eobins 
was  having  shipped  to  the  South.  Before  the  train  departed, 
Eobins  received  a  letter  from  Trotsky  saying  that,  "  owing  to  the 
unsettled  state  of  the  relations  between  the  Council  of  People's 
Commissaries  and  the  Ukrainian  Eada "  the  shipment  of  auto- 
mobiles and  other  vehicles  of  transportation  was  "  undesirable  "  but 
that  no  obstacle  would  be  placed  in  the  way  of  shipping  warm 
clothing,  medicine,  et  cetera.^' 

"R.  R.  to  M.  D.  R.,  Petrograd,  Nov.  20,  1917.    Robins  MSS. 
"Trotsky  to  Robins,  Petrograd,  Dec.  5/18,  1917.    Robins  MSS. 
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There  were  several  heated  scenes  in  which  Eobins,  Allen  Ward- 
well,  Eoger  Perkins  of  the  United  States  Kumanian  Ked  Cross 
Commission,  Kalpashnikov  and  a  certain  Verblunsky,  assistant  to 
Colonel  Anderson,  were  involved.  The  latter  two  received  rough 
treatment,  were  questioned  and  humiliated.  Eobins  evidently  did 
not  trust  them  and  did  not  show  them  Trotsky's  letter  or  offer  a 
satisfactory  explanation  of  why  the  vehicles  must  not  be  sent. 
Simply  protesting  that  if  any  of  the  ambulances  disappeared 
after  crossing  the  Eumanian  border,  the  American  Eed  Cross  would 
never  again  get  Bolshevik  cooperation  in  the  transportation  of  sup- 
plies, Eobins  was  determined  and  evidently  discourteous  in  his 
refusal  to  let  any  vehicles  go.  Eobins  did,  however,  write  to 
Colonel  Anderson  who  had  ordered  the  vehicles  to  be  shipped,  en- 
closing a  copy  of  Trotsky's  letter,  and  expressing  his  regrets  that 
they  could  not  be  sent.  Eobins  said  that  Trotsky  represented  the 
de  facto  government  at  both  Petrograd  and  Mogilev  (Bolshevik- 
controlled  city  south  of  Petrograd)  ;  expressed  appreciation  of 
Anderson's  work  and  a  desire  to  cooperate  with  him,  and  he  added, 
"  I  am  confident  of  your  understanding  of  the  situation."  ^^ 

There  is  no  indication  of  whether  or  not  Anderson  was  satisfied 
with  the  explanation.  Kalpashnikov,  who  was  arrested  and  im- 
prisoned in  the  Fortress  of  Sts.  Peter  and  Paul,  was  very  bitter 
and  blamed  Eobins  for  his  arrest.  The  Kalpashnikov  affair  prob- 
ably did  more  harm  to  Eobins'  reputation  than  to  the  interests  of 
Colonel  Anderson  and  the  Eumanian  Eed  Cross  Commission.  It 
did,  however,  occasion  a  better  understanding  between  Eobins  and 
Ambassador  Francis  who  sent  him  directly  to  Trotsky  with  docu- 
ments to  prove  that  the  United  States  Embassy  was  not  implicated 
(as  Trotsky  charged)  in  a  plot  to  aid  Kaledin  and  his  Cossacks 
against  the  Bolsheviki.  Francis  informed  the  Department  of  State 
of  his  action  in  sending  Eobins.^* 

This  direct  communication  with  Smolny  by  the  American  Am- 
bassador was  an  isolated  instance  arising  out  of  the  exigencies  of 
the  occasion  and  as  the  only  means  of  relieving  a  situation  per- 

"  Robins  to  Anderson,  Petrograd,  Dec.  7/20,  1917.   Robins  MSS. 

^*  U.  S.,  Department  of  State,  Papers  Relating  to  the  Foreign  Relations 
of  the  United  States  (hereafter  cited  as  Foreign  Relations) ,  1918,  I  (Wash- 
ington:   Government  Printing  Office,  1931),  329. 
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sonally  dangerous  to  Francis.  During  November  and  December 
while  the  de  Cram  and  Kalpashnikov  affairs  were  attracting  atten- 
tion, how  to  deal  with  the  Bolsheviki  or  whether  to  deal  with  them 
at  all  remained  a  basic  issue  to  be  settled.  The  history  of  the 
relations  of  the  Western  Powers  with  Russia  in  the  months  follow- 
ing the  November  revolution  is  a  tangle  of  confusion.^®  The  Allies 
were  simply  not  prepared  to  cope  with  the  situation;  they  had  no 
policy  of  dealing  or  not  dealing  with  the  Bolshevik  government. 
It  was  generally  felt  that  a  vacuum  of  Allied  influence  would  leave 
the  way  wide  open  for  German  domination,  yet  in  view  of  Russia's 
immediate  withdrawal  from  the  War,  her  confiscation  of  property, 
repudiation  of  the  national  debt  (January,  1918),  propagation  of 
the  doctrines  of  world-wide  revolution  and  the  dictatorship  of  the 
proletariat,  her  total  disregard  for  the  traditional  amenities  of 
international  relations,  the  Allies  were  not  inclined  singly  or  col- 
lectively to  recognize  de  facto  or  de  jure  the  Bolshevik  regime. 
Every  day  the  downfall  of  this  regime  was  expected  and  waited 
for,  but,  contrary  to  all  expectations,  it  endured.  Raymond  Robins 
saw  that  the  new  regime  was  there  to  stay  and  he  importuned 
Ambassador  Francis  to  recommend  at  least  de  facto  recognition. 
He  urged  it;  he  argued  for  it  and  tried  to  win  the  Ambassador  to 
his  views.  It  is  not  possible  to  exaggerate  the  personal  effort  that 
Raymond  Robins  put  into  the  cause  of  Russian  recognition,  1917- 
1918. 

While  refusing  to  recognize  the  Bolsheviki,  the  Allied  ambassa- 
dors stayed  on  in  Petrograd.  From  the  very  beginning,  Francis, 
who  had  not  authorized  Robins'  initial  visit  to  Smolny,  took  an 
adamant  stand  against  recognition  and  received  full  support  from 
the  President  and  State  Department.    But  how  to  devise  a  substi- 

^=  Robert  D.  Warth  made  a  thorough  study  of  all  available  sources  for 
his  book,  The  Allies  and  the  Russian  Revolution  (Durham,  North  Carolina: 
Dulve  University  Press,  1954),  and  came  to  this  major  conclusion:  "Allied 
policy  and  diplomacy  in  the  period  concerned  was  based  on  an  almost  total 
lack  of  understanding  of  the  forces  and  events  of  the  Russian  Revolution. 
The  Allies— like  the  Central  Powers — were  primarily  concerned  with  the 
efficient  conduct  of  the  war,  but  the  idealistic  reasons  for  which  they  were 
supposedly  fighting  were  nowhere  more  glaringly  contradicted  in  practice 
than  by  their  Russian  policy — in  regard  to  both  democratic  and  Bolshevik 
Russia."   Preface,  p.  v. 
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tute  in  view  of  official  non-recognition  and  the  status  of  Eussia 
as  a  war-time  ally  posed  quite  a  problem  to  Francis  and  the  other 
Allied  ambassadors  in  Petrograd  and  all  eventually  established 
some  kind  of  backstairs  or  informal  contact,  Eobins  for  the  United 
States,  Bruce  Lockhart  for  England  and  Captain  Jacques  Sadoul 
for  France. 

From  his  earliest  dealings  with  Lenin,  with  Trotsky,  Radek 
(with  whom  Eobins  cooperated  to  spread  Boleshevik  propaganda 
among  the  German  soldiers),  Lunacharsky,  Chicherin,  and  other 
Bolshevik  leaders,  Eobins  was  sincere  in  his  conviction  that  the 
Allied  cause  in  Eussia  was  not  lost,  that  these  extreme  revolu- 
tionists were  fanatical  but  not  corrupt  politically,  and  could  yet 
be  made  to  serve  in  the  Allied  war  effort  against  Germany  thus 
salvaging  Eussia's  unmeasured  natural  resources  from  German 
control.  After  a  thorough  investigation  of  the  Eobins  Papers,  this 
writer  is  convinced  that  Eaymond  Eobins  did  all  in  his  power 
from  November  1917  until  his  recall  on  May  7,  1918,  to  twist  the 
Bolsheviki  into  shape  for  Allied  purposes.  Intensely  loyal  to  the 
United  States,  he  sought  to  use  his  intimacy  with  Lenin  and  Trot- 
sky and  his  position  as  liaison  agent  between  the  United  States 
Embassy  and  Smolny  to  effect  a  working  relationship,  a  modus 
operandi,  for  the  duration  of  the  War.  De  jure  recognition  was 
unnecessary  and  unimportant;  de  facto  recognition  was  essential. 
Therefore,  Eobins  urged  it  incessantly,  at  every  new  turn  of  events, 
in  all  his  conferences  with  Ambassador  Francis,  in  telegrams  sent 
to  Thompson  and  Davison  via  the  Embassy. 

Eobins  shrugged  off  as  impossible  the  avowed  Bolshevik  aim  of 
worldwide  revolution  and  the  forcible  overthrow  of  existing  govern- 
ments. He  believed  that  Lenin  and  Trotsky  were  extremists  and 
fanatics  for  harboring  such  an  idea,  but  that  they  were  dedicated 
to  the  welfare  of  the  Eussian  people,  in  contrast  to  the  Czars.  He 
was  convinced  that  the  majority  of  the  Eussian  people  preferred 
Bolshevik  rule  to  a  return  of  the  monarchy,  which  he  saw  as  the 
only  alternative.  He  thought  the  communist  economic  system  had 
not  a  chance  of  survival  vis-a-vis  the  "  sunshine  "  of  capitalism, 
and  if  American  influence  could  be  made  to  dominate  in  Eussia,  the 
masses  could  be  educated  to  democracy  and  uplifted  to  a  better 
human  life  while  at  the  same  time  communism  would  be  choked  in 
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its  infancy.  State  ownership  and  a  planned  economy  would  be 
smothered  by  private  property  and  free  enterprise. 

This  is,  in  part,  a  paraphrase  of  Kobins'  masterful  apologia 
before  the  Overman  subcommittee  for  which  he  prepared  well  and 
which  he  enjoyed  presenting ;  ®°  it  is  an  explanation  of  the  position 
he  held  while  he  was  in  Kussia.  In  retrospect,  one  may  be  inclined 
to  condemn  Eobins  as  shallow  and  superficial  for  his  failure  to 
discern  the  evils  inherent  in  the  communist  philosophy  and  systems 
so  antithetic  to  Western  ideas  of  religion,  morality,  social  and 
political  life.  This  would  be  to  bring  to  bear  upon  Robins  in  1918 
the  accumulated  wisdom  of  forty  years'  experience  in  trying  to  deal 
with  communist  countries.  Robins  thought  the  evils  of  Leninism 
would  necessarily  be  discarded  as  revolutionary  Russia  settled  down 
as  a  res])ectable  country  in  a  respectable  world.  Events  did  not 
turn  out  that  way. 

Robins  believed  he  was  doing  a  tremendous  service  to  the  Allied 
cause  by  keeping  up  contact  with  those  who,  whether  the  Allies 
liked  it  or  not,  held  power  in  Russia.  He  was  a  politician  with  a 
politician's  bag  of  tricks;  he  could  make  a  politician's  deal  and 
get  the  most  out  of  it,  as  he  had  done  repeatedly,  1900-1916,  and 
would  do  again,  1920-1931,  in  the  service  of  Presidents  Harding, 
Coolidge,  and  Hoover.  Therefore,  he  found  it  particularly  frus- 
trating when  Ambassador  Francis  stood  like  a  brick  wall,  an  im- 
passable barrier  to  recognition. 

The  Ambassador  was  influenced  first,  by  the  presumption  that 
the  overthrow  of  the  Bolsheviki  was  imminent;  secondly,  by  Edgar 
Sisson's  "  evidence  "  that  Lenin  and  Trotsky  were  German  agents. 
At  first  intimate  with  Sisson,  Robins  came  to  look  upon  him  as 
his  worst  personal  enemy.  They  difi^ered  basically  on  the  position 
of  the  Bolshevik  leaders  in  respect  to  Germany. 

The  records  show  that  Robins  continued  to  be  busy  from  No- 
vember, 1917  to  May,  1918,  with  the  transportation  and  distribu- 
tion of  supplies.  In  other  words,  he  did  not  neglect  Red  Cross 
work  as  he  became  absorbed  in  efforts  to  influence  the  peace  treaty, 

''°  Bolshevik  Propaganda,  loc.  cit.,  passim.  Robins  was  delighted  to  have 
the  opportunity  to  appear  and  explain  his  position.  He  was  frank,  courteous 
and  at  his  oratorical  best.  Hiram  Johnson,  Senator  from  California, 
arranged  the  interview  and  coached  Robins. 
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to  persuade  Ambassador  Francis  to  recommend  recognition,  and 
to  try  to  get  the  United  States  to  lend  military  help  to  Trotsky  in 
the  training  and  discipline  of  the  new  Eed  Army. 

On  December  1,  the  day  preceding  the  opening  of  Russo-German 
armistice  negotiations,  General  William  V.  Judson,  chief  United 
States  military  officer  in  Russia,  paid  a  personal  visit  to  Trotsky 
in  order  to  try  to  influence  the  armistice  terms,  to  keep  German 
soldiers  from  being  released  in  a  mutual  exchange  of  prisoners  of 
war,  and  to  prevent  the  German  Eastern  fighting  line  from  being 
hurled  en  masse  against  the  Western  front.  Francis  first  wired  the 
State  Department  that  he  did  and  then  that  he  did  not  give 
Judson  permission  for  this  visit.^^  It  could  in  no  way  be  inter- 
preted as  unofficial  and  Francis  was  loath  to  accept  responsibility. 
Judson's  visit  resulted  in  objections  from  the  Allied  ambassadors, 
repercussions  in  Washington,  denial  of  authorization  by  Francis 
and  eventually  Judson's  recall.  It  is  certain  that  Raymond  Robins 
and  General  Judson  had  been  working  closely  together  in  this 
effort  to  influence  the  armistice.'^  The  latter's  visit  to  Trotsky 
and  his  subsequent  recall  emphasized  once  more  the  question  of 
contacts  and  Robins  was  the  one  most  intimately  concerned.  On 
December  6,  five  days  after  Judson's  visit,  word  came  from  the 
Secretary  of  State  that  the  President  desired  American  repre- 
sentatives to  withhold  all  direct  communications  with  the  Bol- 
shevik government.  When  Francis  inquired  whether  this  order 
included  Red  Cross  members  wearing  the  United  States  military 
uniform,  the  answer  came  back  by  return  cable  that  Red  Cross 
members  in  uniform  were  certainly  included  and  that  the  Red 
Cross  was  so  advising  Robins.^^ 

^■^  National  Archives,  State  Department  Records  (hereafter  SDR),  861.00/ 
750;  861.00/786.  On  December  1,  the  day  of  the  visit,  Francis  wired, 
"  Judson  saw  Trotsky  today  with  my  approval."  On  December  9,  he  wired, 
"  Judson's  personal  call  on  Trotsky  was  without  my  knowledge  or  approval." 

°*  The  Robins  Papers  do  not  support  the  general  statement  of  Kennan, 
op.  cit.,  I,  64,  that  Robins  played  a  lone  hand  socially  and  officially  during 
the  months  of  his  service  in  Russia.  Cf.  also  R.  H.  Bruce  Lockhart,  British 
Agent  (New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  1933),  pp.  222  and  245.  Robins 
was  on  intimate  terms  with  Judson,  Thompson,  Lockhart,  and  Ambassador 
Francis. 

'^"Lansing-    to    Francis,    Washington,    Dec.    6,    1917.      Foreign    Relations, 
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Although  the  Eobins  Papers  contain  no  copy  of  the  Red  Cross 
message,  it  must  have  been  received.  It  is  certain,  too,  that  in 
spite  of  the  Presidential  and  Red  Cross  directives,  Ambassador 
Francis  consented  to  Robins'  continued  contact  with  the  Bolshevik 
leaders  and  that  in  doing  so,  he  acted  with  the  knowledge  and  coun- 
tenance either  tacit  or  explicit  of  the  State  Department.  Francis 
was  not  one  to  persist  in  disobeying  the  orders  of  the  Secretary  of 
State.  In  his  testimony  before  the  Overman  subcommittee,  Francis 
admitted  that  he  told  Robins,  "  I  think  it  unwise  for  you  to  sever 
your  relations  abruptly  and  absolutely.  ...  I  want  to  know  what 
they  are  doing  and  I  will  stand  between  you  and  the  fire."  ^° 

Robins  continued  to  attend  at  Smolny,  to  visit  Lenin  and  Trot- 
sky, but  he  was  not  content.  With  his  characteristic  impatience  of 
delay,  his  desire  to  serve  the  Russian  people,  and  his  tendency  to 
act  with  dispatch  in  any  hour  of  need,  Robins  found  the  vacillation, 
side-stepping  and  unreadiness  of  the  Allies  to  cope  with  the  Bol- 
shevik revolution  almost  intolerable.  He  expected  leadership  and 
specifically  recognition  from  the  person  who  held  the  position  of 
United  States  Ambassador  and  there  was  no  leadership  forthcoming 
from  Francis.  In  fact,  Francis  knew  little  of  what  went  on  in 
Petrograd  after  November  7  except  what  Robins  told  him  or  what 
he  read  in  the  newspapers.  On  December  20,  Robins  wrote  to  his 
wife : 

I  shall  have  a  tale  to  tell  in  my  old  land — a  tale  that  is  a  tale. 
Each  hour  the  situation  grows  more  grave.  Civil  war  is  now 
added  to  the  troubles  of  sick  and  suffering  Russia.  .  .  .  Our 
diplomacy  is  past  speaking  about.  Could  it  be  better  told  than 
in  this  fact,  I  a  Red  Cross  man  am  the  only  person  in  any 
authority  that  is  permitted  by  our  government  to  have  any 
direct  intercourse  with  the  de  facto  government  that  has  com- 
plete control  over  three  fourth  [sic]  of  Russian  territory  and 
more  than  five  sixths  [sic]  of  the  bayonetts  [sic]  of  the  Russian 
people. ''^ 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  he  said  he  was  "  permitted  by  our  govern- 

19J8,  Russia,  I,  289;  Francis  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  Petrograd,  Dec. 
12,  1917,  SDR,  861.01/823;  Lansing  to  Francis,  Dec.  12,  1917,  SDR, 
861.01/823. 

'*•  Bolshevik  Propaganda,  loc.  cit.,  p.  956. 

"  R.  R.  to  M.  D.  R.,  Petrograd,  Dec.  20,  1917.    Robins  MSS. 
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ment  "  to  have  direct  intercourse  with  the  Bolshevik  leaders,  he 
confided  to  Mrs.  Robins  that  all  was  not  well : 

Each  hour  I  am  expecting  my  recall  for  my  services  and  at 
the  hour  that  the  General  Commanding  the  Military  Mission 
of  the  United  States  and  the  sole  military  attache  of  the 
American  Embassy  has  to  send  all  communications  through 
me  to  the  Eussian  government,  we  are  expecting  to  be  repri- 
manded for  the  only  action  between  hostile  bayonets  and  our 
nationals  in  this  country.  Well  I  am  almost  an  anarchist  as 
a  result  of  this  experience  with  the  diplomacy  of  organized 
government. 

All  the  men  of  the  Mission  are  with  me  heart  and  soul. 
They  would  go  into  the  last  ditch  without  a  murmur.  It  is 
good  to  be  able  to  win  such  faith.  Many  others  here  are  like- 
minded  and  they  gather  to  me  as  each  storm  breaks.  If  the 
government  at  home  quits,  it  will  be  terrible.  It  is  quite  pos- 
sible that  many  Americans  will  be  made  to  suffer  for  this 
stupid  folly.*^^ 

With  Ambassador  Francis'  approval,  Robins  also  tried  to  per- 
suade Davison  in  New  York  to  put  pressure  upon  the  government 
and  "  urge  upon  the  President  the  necessity  of  our  continued  inter- 
course with  [the]  Bolshevik  government.  Otherwise  [it  would  be 
impossible]  to  arrange  for  transportation  and  distribution  of  sup- 
plies, particularly  milk."  ®^ 

Secretary  Lansing  wired  in  answer: 

Instruct  Robins  [that  the  State]  Department  desires  to  for- 
ward Red  Cross  measures  for  relief  in  Russia  and  is  unwilling 
they  should  be  interrupted  because  Robins  [is]  in  uniform. 
He  is  to  understand  explicitly  that  he  acts  for  and  represents 
Red  Cross  and  not  Embassy.  .  .  .  Robins  may  therefore  con- 
tinue measures  to  distribute  supplies.  .  .  ."  ^^ 

This  communication  was  sent  December  29,  1917,  and  indicates 
that  by  the  beginning  of  1918,  the  State  Department  had  given 
approval  to  Robins'  continued  relations  with  Smolny  in  the  capacity 

"^  Ibid. 

°^  Robins  to  the  Red  Cross  Committee  [to  Davison],  sent  via  the  Embassy, 
Petrograd,  Dec.  27,  1917.    Foreign  Relations,  1918,  Russia,  III,  106. 
"^  Lansing  to  Francis,  Washington,  Dec.  29,  1917.   Ibid. 
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of  representatives  of  the  American  Ked  Cross  and  explicitly  not 
of  the  United  States  Embassy.  In  the  meantime,  the  Russo-German 
peace  negotiations  at  Brest-Litovsk  broke  down  on  December  28, 
and  the  fact  that  Robins  was  not  to  represent  the  Embassy  in  any 
way  was,  due  to  the  immediate  urgency  of  the  situation,  ignored. 
Robins  went  back  and  forth  constantly  between  the  Embassy  and 
Smolny  bringing  all  his  personal  influence  to  bear  on  Lenin  and 
Trotsky  and  acting  as  the  messenger  of  Ambassador  Francis  who 
thought  that,  in  order  to  prevent  a  separate  armistice,  he  might 
be  forced  to  commit  himself  to  recommend  assistance  to  the  Bol- 
shevik regime.  Ambassador  Francis  wired,  "  Am  using  Robins  in 
these  matters.  Do  you  understand  and  approve  ?  "  *^^  Robins  also 
sent  cables  to  America  via  the  Embassy — every  communication  of 
his  went  through  the  Embassy — urging  Davison  to  bring  pressure 
to  bear  on  the  Administration  for  recognition.  The  Ambassador 
sent  the  messages  urging  recognition  but  did  not  approve  of  them 
himself;  in  self  defense,  he  explained: 

Robins,  Sisson,  especially  [the]  former  [are]  in  close  rela- 
tions with  Smolny.  Robins  visits  me  daily  [and]  gives  desired 
information  concerning  Bolshevik  policies;  therefore  [I]  can- 
not refuse  his  requests  to  send  cipher  cables  to  Davison  [and] 
Thompson  but  trust  you  do  not  construe  my  sending  as  ap- 
proval of  recommendations  therein.®*^ 

In  late  December,  1917,  Robins  was  especially  strong  for  recog- 
nition.   He  later  admitted  to  Arthur  Bullard : 

I  was  in  favor  of  recognition  [of  the  Soviet  regime]  at  the 
time  of  the  first  break  at  Brest  and  so  cabled  to  America. 
Had  we  secured  recognition  at  that  time  I  believe  that  we 
would  now  be  in  control  of  the  surplus  resources  of  Russia 
and  have  control  officers  at  all  points  on  the  frontier  where 
smuggling  in  large  quantities  is  possible.  This  gain  in  the 
immediate  war  situation  seemed  to  me  then  and  does  now  to 
warrant  the  cost  of  such  recognition.  I  would  be  the  last  to 
minimize  the  cost.^^ 


^^  Francis  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  Petrograd,  Jan.  2,  1918.  Foreign 
Relations,  1918,  Russia,  1,  422. 

•"*  Francis  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  Petrograd,  Jan.  23,  1918.  SDR, 
861.01/1043. 

"Robins  to  Bullard,  Petrograd,  Feb.  6,  1918.    Robins  MSS. 
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General  Judson  who  worked  closely  with  Eobins  at  this  time 
of  the  Brest-Litovsk  break,  says : 

Eobins  saw  Lenine  and  Trotsky  every  day  and  every  bit  of 
influence  he  possibly  could  develop  he  used  to  sow  dissension 
between  the  Germans  and  the  Eussians  at  Brest-Litovsk.  When 
I  was  ordered  home  he  even  made  himself  and  the  Eussians 
think  that  I  was  being  sent  for  to  explain  to  President  Wilson 
how  best  he  could  help  the  Bolsheviks,  if  they  refused  to  sign 
the  peace  with  Germany.  .  .  . 

Now,   think   for   a   minute   what   it   meant   in   a   military 
way.  .  .  .^^ 

Meanwhile,  in  the  middle  of  December  during  the  progress  of 
the  Brest-Litovsk  negotiations.  President  Wilson  and  Secretary 
Lansing  scanning  the  Eussian  horizon  for  a  capable  leader  or  a 
democratic  movement  worthy  of  support,  settled  upon  Kaledin, 
leader  of  the  Don  Cossacks.  They  reached  the  decision  to  come  to 
his  aid — not  directly  lest  it  seem  that  the  United  States  was  inter- 
fering in  the  international  affairs  of  Eussia,  but  indirectly  by 
disbursing  monetary  loans  to  the  Cossacks  via  Britain  and  France 
who  had  reached  a  similar  decision  and  were  willing  to  give  their 
modicum  of  support  more  openly. *^^  Eobins  opposed  Allied  aid  to 
non-Bolshevik  potential  leaders;  he  believed  that  by  any  such  aid, 
the  Allies  would  only  be  instigating  civil  war  and  inviting  anarchy. 
Eobins  is  not  explicit  in  his  letter  to  Mrs.  Eobins,  dated  Petrograd, 
January  18,  1918,  but  it  is  difficult  to  interpret  the  "complica- 
tions "  and  "  opposition  to  official  action  "  except  in  the  light  of 
the  struggle  between  Eobins  and  Sisson  over  whether  the  Bol- 
sheviki  were  or  were  not  German  agents  and  Eobins'  opposition  to 
Allied  aid  to  Kaledin.   Eobins  wrote  : 

There  are  complications  of  the  utmost  importance  both  in  the 
local  situation  and  at  Washington.    All  I  am  free  to  say  is 


**  Judson  to  Postmaster  General  Burleson,  Louisville,  Kentucky,  April 
10,  1919.  Robins  MSS. 

«» Lansing  to  Walter  Hines  Page,  Washington,  Dec.  13,  1917.  United 
States  Department  of  State,  Papers  Relating  to  the  Foreign  Relations 
of  the  United  States:  The  Lansing  Papers,  191^-1920  (Washington: 
Government  Printing  Office,  1939-1940),  II,  345-46.  See  also  Warth,  op.  cit., 
pp.  185-86. 
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that  I  may  very  well  be  recalled  before  this  letter  reaches  you 
and  that  I  will  have  the  satisfaction  of  having  made  a  costly 
but  right  choice. 

I  have  had  to  oppose  official  action  that  may  very  well  seem 
to  have  been  right  or  necessary  in  Washington,  but  was  clearly 
against  the  democratic  interests  of  the  Russian  people  and  I 
have  chosen  my  course.  .  .  .  With  the  shadow  of  official  dis- 
approval over  me  and  what  would  be  called  by  some  short- 
sighted folks — public  disgrace — I  would  rather  be  here  at  this 
moment  than  any  other  place  in  the  world.  It  is  possible  that 
the  storm  will  pass  without  my  recall  but  not  probable.''*' 

United  States  aid  to  Kaledin  did  not  materialize.  The  storm 
passed  and  Eobins  was  not  recalled. 

On  February  4,  President  Wilson  again  raised  the  question  of 
contacts : 

As  I  understand  it,  our  official  representative  is  keeping  in 
touch  with  the  Bolshevik  leaders  informally.    Am  I  right? '^ 

In  response  to  this  inquiry,  Basil  Miles,  in  charge  of  the  Russian 
affairs  in  the  Department  of  State,  wrote  a  memorandum  sum- 
marizing the  Department's  policy : 

.  .  .  This  understanding  does  not  appear  to  be  in  keeping  with 
the  facts. 

The  Department  has  steadily  refused  to  allow  the  Embassy 
or  Consulate  at  Petrograd  to  enter  into  any  relations  with 
the  Bolsheviki  authorities,  either  formally  or  informally. 

Recently  the  Ambassador  has  used  Robins,  head  of  the  Red 
^  Cross  commission  as  a  channel  of  information;  also  to  hand 
Lenine  copy  of  the  President's  address  to  Congress.  To  save 
the  Roumanian  Minister  [Count  Constantine  Diamandi  whom 
the  Bolsheviki  had  arrested]  the  x4mbassador  went  straight  to 
Lenine  and  again  to  the  Foreign  Office.  The  principle  of 
Department's  policy,  nevertheless,  has  not  been  modified.''^ 

On  the  following  day,  February  5,  1918,  Ambassador  Francis  re- 
ported that  although  he  could  not  bring  himself  to  recommend 

^"R.  R.  to  M.  D.  R.,  Petrograd,  Jan.  18,  1918.    Robins  MSS. 

^'  Woodrow  Wilson  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  The  White  House,  Wash- 
ington, Feb.  4,  1918.    SDR,  861.01/141/2. 

"SDR,  861.01/141/2.  Memorandum  of  Basil  Miles,  Division  of  Near 
Eastern  Affairs. 
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recognition  of  the  Bolshevik  regime^  he  was  endeavoring  gradu- 
ally to  establish  working  relations  with  the  view  of  influencing 
Soviet  Government  vis-a-vis  Germany;  that  when  the  Danish  and 
Siamese  Legations  were  invaded  by  an  official  armed  delegation 
searching  for  food,  he  did  not  protest  personally,  as  requested  by 
some  of  his  colleagues,  but  did  so  indirectly  through  Robins. 

I  sent  Eobins  to  Smolny  [he  said],  and  suggested  that  local 
commissairies  under  whose  direction  searching  [was]  con- 
ducted be  instructed  against  violation  of  extraterritorial  rights. 
Lenin  promised  Robins  to  comply. "^^ 

Basil  Miles  wrote  a  brief  note  to  William  Phillips,  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State,  which  he  attached  to  the  cable  just  received  from 
Ambassador  Francis : 

This  indicates  that  Ambassador  Francis  is  getting  in  touch 
with  Bolshevik  Government.    Does  he  need  instructions? 

I  think  still  more  that  we  should  deal  with  all  authorities 
in  Russia  including  Bolsheviks. 

I  gather  Ambassador  is  being  strongly  influenced  by  Robins 
and  he  may  splash  over  if  we  don't  watch  out.'^* 

Miles'  suggestion  of  dealing  with  all  authorities  including  the 
Bolsheviki  did  not  carry,  but  in  the  meantime  William  Boyce 
Thompson's  detour  via  England  en  route  to  the  United  States  and 
his  discussion  of  the  Russian  situation  with  David  Lloyd  George 
had  borne  fruit  in  the  decision  of  the  British  Government  com- 
municated to  the  United  States  on  January  9,  1918,  to  send  R.  H. 
Bruce  Lockhart,  acting  British  Consul  General  at  Moscow,  to 
Petrograd  with  instructions  to  "  keep  unofficially  in  touch  "  with 
the  Bolsheviki.'^  The  British  Government  would  also,  by  means  of 
unofficial  channels  keep  in  touch  with  the  newly  appointed  agent 
of  the  Bolshevik  Government  in  London,  M.  Litvinov.  This  did 
not  in  any  way  indicate  official  recognition.'^ 

Once  again,  the  United  States  would  follow  Britain's  lead  in 

"  Francis  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  Petrograd,  Feb.  5,  1918.  SDR, 
861.01/1064. 

"SDR,  861.01/1064. 

''^  The  British  Ambassador,  Sir  Cecil  A.  Spring  Rice  to  the  Secretary 
of  State,  Jan.  9,  1918.     SDR,  861.00/1389. 

"  Ihid. 
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international   affairs.    Ambassador   Francis'   course   in   protesting 
to  Lenin  via  Eobins  was  approved.   Lansing  wired  Francis : 

Department  approves  your  course  and  desires  you  gradually  to 
keep  in  somewhat  closer  and  informal  touch  with  Bolshevik 
authorities  using  such  channels  as  will  avoid  any  oihcial 
recognition.  This  Government  is  by  no  means  prepared  to 
recognize  Bolshevik  Government  officially. ^^ 

So  ends  the  play  on  words  by  which  the  State  Department  had 
for  three  months  been  rationalizing  its  fitful  attitude  and  its  shift- 
ing policy  of  permitting  Ambassador  Francis  to  continue  to  use  Ray- 
mond Robins  as  an  indispensable  source  ©i  information  and  for 
getting  messages  to  and  from  Lenin  and  Trotsky  "  unofficially  " 
without  recognizing  the  existence  either  de  facto  or  de  jure  of  the 
Bolshevik  regime.  Eobins  could  be  supported,  upheld,  or  tolerated 
as  long  as  it  seemed  convenient  and  he  "  could  be  repudiated  when- 
ever the  exigencies  of  diplomacy  demanded  a  sacrificial  offering."  "^ 
The  situation  was  nebulous  and  weighted  with  possibilities  for 
misunderstanding. 

While  the  L^nited  States  government  was  trying  to  decide  be- 
tween a  policy  of  absolute  aloofness  or  of  unofficial  relations,  the 
armistice  between  the  Bolsheviki  and  the  German  High  Command 
providing  for  cessation  of  hostilities  for  one  month  was  signed  on 
December  15.  Formal  peace  negotiations  which  began  on  December 
22  between  Adolf  Joffe  for  the  Russians  and  Baron  Richard  von 
Kuhlmann  for  the  Germans  were  suspended  on  December  28  in 
order  to  give  the  Allies  an  opportunity  to  associate  themselves  with 
the  Bolsheviki  in  making  the  peace.  In  the  interim,  Trotsky  ad- 
dressed himself  to  the  peoples  of  the  West  and  called  for  a  world- 
wide uprising  of  the  proletariat.  There  was  no  response.  On  Janu- 
ary 9,  when  formal  peace  talks  were  resumed  at  Brest-Litovsk, 
Trotsky,  still  banking  on  a  proletarian  revolution  in  Germany, 
replaced  Joffe  as  head  of  the  Russian  delegation  and  played  for 
time.'^^    Even  as  Foreign  Secretary,  Trotsky  remained  primarily  a 

"Lansing    to    Francis,    Washington,    Feb.    14,    1918.     SDR,    861.00/1064. 

'» Warth,  op.  cit.,  p.  179. 

■'*  Trotsky  was  a  master  of  invective,  sarcasm  and  dialectics ;  he  intro- 
duced an  unprecedented  style  of  diplomacy  into  the  peace  talks.  As  a  revo- 
lutionary agitator  he  spoke  to  the  rulers  so  that  the  ruled  could  hear  him. 
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revolutionist.  The  fact  that  Lenin  and  Trotsky  calculated  every 
move  in  terms  of  the  proletariat  uprising  within  Russia  and 
throughout  the  world  only  served  to  emphasize  in  Robins'  mind  the 
divergence  of  aims  between  the  Bolsheviki  and  the  Germans  who 
were  even  then  protesting  against  the  dissemination  of  Bolshevik 
propaganda  among  the  German  soldiers.  Robins  continually  urged 
upon  Ambassador  Francis  that  the  Allies  should  make  the  most  of 
the  situation  by  cooperating  with  the  Bolsheviki  against  Germany. 
From  the  beginning  the  transfer  of  troops  from  the  East  was  an 
issue;  Robins  thought  if  German  soldiers  could  be  detained  along 
the  Eastern  front,  it  would  keep  them  from  being  hurled  en  masse 
on  the  West.  Judson  thought  Robins'  efEorts  in  this  regard  worthy 
of  commendation : 

Incidentally  there  was  some  work  done  in  Russia  [Judson 
wrote  in  May  of  1919]  which  undoubtedly  promoted  dissension 
between  the  Russians  and  the  Germans  and  delayed  the  con- 
clusion of  peace  there  for  several  months.  The  Brest-Litovsk 
treaty  was  not  approved  by  the  Russians  until  the  middle  of 
March,  1918.  If  this  treaty  had  been  consummated  several 
months  earlier  and  with  less  friction  than  was  developed  be- 
tween the  negotiating  parties,  the  Germans  would  have  had 
from  five  to  six  thousand  [sic]  more  men  in  their  spring  drives 
against  the  channel  ports  and  Paris.  Considering  how  this 
issue  hung  in  the  balance,  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  this 
additional  force  might  not  have  changed  the  result.  Among 
those  responsible  for  this  result  were  certain  members  of  our 
Red  Cross  Mission  to  Russia  who  have  had  much  obloquy  cast 
upon  them  by  persons  who  themselves  should  have  done  some- 
thing to  prevent  the  Russian  debacle  but  did  not.  Justice 
seems  to  demand  that  the  services  in  particular  of  Colonel 
William  B.  Thompson  and  of  Colonel  Raymond  Robins  should 


He  could  be  flexible,  firm,  subtle,  or  frank  as  the  situation  demanded  for 
the  purposes  of  the  revolution.  Trotsky  at  Brest-Litovsk  personified  the 
revolution  while  Kuhlmann  stood  for  conservatism  and  the  status  quo. 
Isaac  Deutscher  in  The  Prophet  Armed,  Trotsky,  1879-1921  (New  York: 
Oxford  University  Press,  1954),  p.  367  says,  "Kuhlmann  made  his  case 
with  a  systematic,  relentless  yet  subtle  logic,  the  only  defect  of  which  was 
that  it  summed  up  the  wisdom  of  a  Conservative  statesman  in  the  face 
of  the  ungovernable  phenomenon  of  revolution.  Trotsky  stood  before  the 
conference  as  the  embodiment  of  that  phenomenon,  endowed  with  a  logic 
even  more  relentless  and  subtle  and  with  a  quick  and  deadly  wit  from 
which  there  was  no  escape." 
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be  pointed  out  by  someone  who  was  officially  on  the  ground, 
who  knew  the  history  of  those  days,  and  who  has  no  motive 
now  to  misrepresent  their  services.®" 

As  the  peace  parleys  continued  into  February,  it  became  evident 
that  Kussia  would  pay  dearly  for  a  separate  peace.  The  line  drawn 
by  Hoffmann  including  Courland,  Lithuania  and  part  of  Poland 
permanently  under  German  control  was  the  antithesis  of  the  prin- 
ciple, "  no  indemnities,  no  annexations  "  which  both  the  Germans 
and  the  Eussians  professed  to  endorse ;  it  corresponded  exactly 
to  the  military  situation  as  it  then  stood.  In  these  last  stages  of  the 
negotiations,  already  twice  suspended  because  of  deadlock,  Trotsky 
seems  to  have  placed  some  reliance  on  help  from  the  despised  capi- 
talist powers.  Xo  help  was  forthcoming  from  the  United  States  or 
England  or  France.  On  February  10,  the  same  day  that  Hoffmann 
drew  the  future  boundary  line,  Trotsky  again  tested  international 
working  class  solidarity  by  another  appeal  for  revolution,  and  by 
his  dramatic  decision  to  refuse  to  sign  the  Peace  while  at  the  same 
time  withdrawing  from  the  War.  Such  a  thing  was  unheard  of, 
but  Trotsky  tried  it.  General  Ludendorff  thought  he  had  become 
a  tool  of  the  Anglo-French  Entente,®^  and  Germany's  response  was 
swift  and  crushing.    Brooking  no  Bolshevik  procrastination,  Hoff- 

""  Colonel  W.  V.  Judson  to  his  classmate,  General  Peyton  C.  March,  n.  p. 
May  21,  1919.  Robins  MSS.  This  is  a  convincing  commentary  from  a  mili- 
tary authority  in  the  field.  In  his  excellent  history  of  Brest-Litovsk :  The 
Forgotten  Peace  (London:  Macmillan,  1938),  p.  327,  John  W.  Wheeler- 
Bennett  states  that,  "  A  million  troops  immobilized  in  the  east  was  the 
price  of  German  aggrandizement  and  half  that  number  might  well  have 
turned  the  scale  in  the  early  stages  in  the  battle  of  giants  which  was  raging 
in  the  west."  General  Erich  Ludendorff,  German  Chief  of  Staff,  says  in 
his  memoirs,  "  On  January  23,  1918  at  my  request,  the  Field  Marshal 
declared,  during  a  consultation  at  Berlin  that  we  must  have  the  Eastern 
situation  cleared  up.  Until  it  was  it  would  be  necessary  to  retain  there 
good  divisions  that  were  fit  for  employment  in  the  West."  Erich  von 
Ludendorff,  Ludendorff' s  Own  Story,  August,  1914-Novemher,.  1918  (New 
York:  Harper  and  Bros.,  1920),  II,  177.  On  the  other  hand,  Kennan, 
op.  cit.,  I,  122,  indicates  that  the  Germans  were  not  at  all  hindered  in  their 
transfer  of  troops  from  east  to  west  by  the  armistice  terms  of  December, 
1917. 

*^  Erich  von  Ludendorff,  Meine  kriegserinnerungen,  1911^-1918  ( Berlin : 
Ernst  Siegfried  Mittler  und  Sohn,  1919),  p.  445. 
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mann,  backed  by  Hindenburg  and  Ludendorff,  ordered  on  February 
18  the  German  advance  toward  Petrograd. 

Lenin  and  Trotsky  were  excited.  Robins,  intense  and  hopeful, 
even  determined,  was  going  from  conference  to  conference  in  the 
week  between  Trotsky's  appeal  and  Hoffmann's  order  to  march.  In 
the  evening  he  would  confide  the  highlights  to  his  diary  in  un- 
finished words  and  unpunctuated  sentences  which  indicate  per- 
fectly the  atmosphere  and  Robins'  attitudes  and  activities.  The 
following  entries  are  typical.    On  February  13 : 

Conf[erence  with]  W[ardwell]  and  J[?  or  T.?  It  is  at  times 
impossible  to  distinguish  between  J  and  T  as  Robins  wrote 
them].  Leave  for  Embassy.  Conferred  DRF  and  the  situation 
is  clear.  Mad  L  and  the  lines  are  set  for  action.  .  .  .  Then  to 
Embassy.  ...  It  has  been  a  great  day. 

February  14  was : 

The  memorable  day  of  the  change  of  calendar  in  Russia  from 
the  orthodox  to  the  western  style.  .  .  .  New  to  old — old  to  new. 
The  lines  run  deep.  .  .  .  The  new  order  of  things.  Armistice ! 
With  a  purpose.  To  do  His  will.  .  .  .  Conf[erence]  with 
Mad.  L. 

On  February  16,  17  and  18,  Robins  had  many  conferences 
with  many  persons  always  including  the  Ambassador  and  Madame 
Lebedev  who  had  worked  with  him  so  closely  during  the  Kerensky 
regime.  The  diary  entry  for  February  19  reads,  "  Conf  [erence 
with]  Ambassador  and  Gumberg.  .  .  .  Smolny  seems  to  surrender 
yet  there  is  one  chance  still.  We  have  faith.  ,  .  .  Dinner  with 
Ambassador.    [Other  conferences]."®^ 

Robins  saw  the  Ambassador  every  day  from  the  16th  to  the 
26th  of  February.  This  does  not  look  like  the  record  of  one  who 
played  a  lone  hand  both  socially  and  officially.®^  On  the  23rd,  he 
noted : 

The  Embassy,  DRF  and  staff  .  .  .  The  Peace  terms  are  re- 
ceived and  published.  It  is  a  German  Peace.  Pax  Germania  in 
the  largest  sense.  .  .  .  The  Empire  of  the  Czars  is  at  an  end 
if  this  goes  over.  .  .  .  Dine  with  DRF.®* 


'="  Diary,  Robins  MSS. 

^*  For  an  opposing  view,  see  Kennan,  op.  cit.,  I,  64. 

"  Diary.    Robins  MSS. 
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111  the  face  of  the  German  threat,  the  Allied  Embassies  at 
Petrograd  made  preparations  to  leave  the  city.  Francis  wired  to 
the  Secretary  of  State  that  the  Bolshevik  leaders  were  now  more 
anti-German  than  any  counter-revolutionary  government  in  Russia 
and  more  nearly  worthy  of  support  and  he  added,  "  If  [the] 
Government  goes  to  Moscow,  I  shall  also."  ^^  "  We  find  the 
Am[erican]  Amb[assador]  ready  to  leave,"  wrote  Robins  in  his 
diary  on  February  86.  The  American,  Japanese  and  Chinese  per- 
sonnel left  Petrograd  on  February  27.  The  Bolsheviki  looked  upon 
the  departure  of  the  iillied  Embassies  "  in  much  the  same  manner 
as  a  gambler  regards  the  loss  of  an  ace."  ^^  Robins  accompanied 
Ambassador  Francis  to  Vologda  at  the  junction  of  the  Trans- 
Siberian  and  Archangel-Moscow  railroads  and  saw  to  his  comfort 
and  necessities.  He  urged  Francis  not  to  leave  Russia.  (Probably 
the  Ambassador  had  no  intention  of  leaving  Russia.)  Robins'  diary 
for  the  27th  reads,  "  En  route  Vologda.  .  .  .  Conference  with 
Am[erican]  Am[bassador]  and  his  agreement  to  stay." 

On  February  28,  from  Vologda  Robins  wired  Lenin,  still  in 
Petrograd,  to  learn  if  the  peace  were  signed — with  the  Germans 
advancing,  the  Bolsheviki  were  ready  to  capitulate — and  what  the 
terms  were.  Lenin  responded,  "  Peace  not  signed.  Situation  with- 
out change.  Rest  will  be  answered  by  Petroff,  Department  of 
Foreign  Affairs."  At  4 :20  that  day,  Robins  received  the  telegram 
from  Petroff  (Petrov),  answering  his  questions  in  detail. ^'^  Robins 
thereupon  informed  Francis  who  consented  to  his  return  to  the 
capital.  On  the  train  that  Robins  would  take,  fourteen  cars  of 
rifles  and  sailors  were  being  sent  for  the  defense  of  Petrograd,  and 
if  this  writer's  interpretation  is  correct,  Robins  was  instrumental  in 
procuring  this  assistance  in  men  and  ammunition  for  Petrograd. 
The  diary  entry  for  March  3  reads : 

The  Slavic  Soul— Sorrow.  DRF  all  set  .  .  .  Club  House  [,] 
received  meals  and  food  cards  arranged.  [After  living  for 
several  days  on  the  train,  the  American  Ambassador  was  in- 
vited by  the  Bolshevik  Mayor  of  Vologda  to  use  a  club  house 


«"  Francis    to   the    Secretary   of    State,   Petrograd,    Feb.    19,    1918.      SDR, 
861.00/1139. 

«"  Lockhart,  op.  cit.,  p.  23'0. 

*'  All  three  telegrams  are  in  the  Robins  MSS. 
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which  was  clean,  neat  and  in  good  style.  Francis  and  the 
Embassy  personnel  procured  food  by  means  of  food  cards.] 
iVll  clear  now.  Ambassador  consents  for  my  return.  We  are  in 
good  spirits.  Quick  work.  PetersHouse  [sic]  on  brink  of  ruin 
and  the  word  is  a  service  of  the  0.  F.  C.  [,  or  A.  E.  C  ?  Order 
of  the  Fiery  Cross  or  Army  of  the  Red  Cross?  The  letters  are 
at  the  end  of  the  line  and  are  difficult  to  decipher.  Eobins 
called  himself  a  Knight  of  the  Fiery  Cross  in  the  service  of 
right  and  justice.  "  The  word  is  a  service  "  is  Robins'  way  of 
saying  that  his  word  was  effective  in  procuring  what  was 
needed.]  We  get  a  train  14  cars  of  rifles  and  sailors  for 
Petrograd.  .  .  .^^ 

The  Peace  of  Brest-Litovsk  was  signed  on  March  3  but  it  re- 
mained to  be  ratified.  Francis  instructed  his  Military  Attache, 
Captain  E.  Francis  Biggs,  to  assure  the  Soviet  Government  that  he, 

would  recommend  moral  and  material  cooperation  provided 
organized  resistance  [were]  sincerely  established  which  would 
give  promise  of  retarding  German  advance  and  engaging 
attention  of  troops  who  would  otherwise  be  sent  [to  the] 
western  front. ^^ 

Leaving  Vologda  on  March  3,  the  same  day  that  the  Peace 
was  signed,  Robins  arrived  in  Petrograd  at  4:10  a.m.  on  March  5. 
He  saw  Trotsky  twice  and  Lenin  once  that  same  day  "  re  statement " 
to  the  United  States  concerning  the  possibility  of  aid  if  Russia 
would  continue  fighting.'"^  Robins  may  or  may  not  have  assisted 
in  the  wording  of  this  statement ;  evidence  is  lacking.  The  Bolshevik 
message  to  America  was  in  the  form  of  questions:  What  kind  of 
aid  would  the  Allies,  especially  the  United  States,  give  Russia 
in  the  event  of  a  break  with  Germany  ?  And  what  specifically  would 
the  Allies,  especially  the  United  States,  do  to  prevent  a  Japanese 

**^  Kennan,  op.  cit.,  I,  492,  interprets  the  statement  "  We  get  a  train  14 
oars  of  rifles  and  sailors  for  Petrograd  "  in  the  diary  entry  of  March  3, 
1918,  to  mean  that  Robins  managed  to  have  his  car  attached  to  a  trainload 
of  fourteen  cars  of  rifles  and  sailors  bound  for  Petrograd  and  that  he  left 
Vologda  suddenly,  leaving  a  note  for  Ambassador  Francis  to  explain  his 
abrupt  departure.  The  same  diary  entry  of  March  3  contains  the  sentence, 
"Ambassador  consents  for  my  return    [to  Petrograd]."    Robins  MSS. 

«« Francis  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  Vologda,  March  5,  1918.  SDR, 
801.00/1251. 

»"  Diary.    Robins  MSS. 
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invasion  of  Siberia?  Through  an  unforeseen  circumstance  (Ruggles 
and  Iviggs  who  alone  had  the  military  code  in  which  the  message 
was  sent  had  departed  from  Vologda.)  Trotsky's  message  was  wired 
to  Vologda  in  a  code  which  the  American  Ambassador  was  unable 
to  decipher.  When  Robins  realized  this,  he  sent  a  direct  wire  to 
Francis  at  2  :30  a.  m.  on  March  6  which  read : 

The  code  message  sent  by  Bukawski  [for  Trotsky]  in  direct 
wire  is  of  utmost  importance  to  be  transmitted  without  delay 
to  xVmerica.  We  must  have  answer  for  Moscow  conference 
without  fail.  Am  leaving  tomorrow  for  Vologda  en  route 
Moscow.  Conferred  with  People's  Commissairs  today.  Will 
report  in  full  on  arrival. ^^ 

On  March  7,  at  2 :27  a.  m.,  Robins  left  Petrograd  en  route  to 
Vologda,  where  he  spent  three  days  conferring  with  the  Ambassador. 
They  went  over  "  all  cables  and  the  whole  issue."  Francis  agreed 
"  to  cable  the  real  dope  and  recommend  in  line  with  the  American 
and  allied  interest."  Robins  added,  "  We  thank  Thee  Our  Father. 
Amen."  **- 

On  March  11,  Robins  went  on  to  Moscow  with  Francis'  consent, 
one  might  almost  say  through  Francis'  arrangement.  On  May  2, 
Francis  would  inform  the  Department  that  he  was  encouraging 
Robins  to  remain  in  Moscow  "  notwithstanding  Summers'  expressed 
humiliation  thereat "  in  an  effort  to  persuade  the  Bolsheviki  to 
ask  for  Allied  intervention.^^  Lenin  moved  to  Moscow  on  March  11 
also,  and  took  up  headquarters  in  the  Kremlin. 

The  Robins  Papers  are  replete  with  evidence  of  Robins'  efforts 
during  March  and  April,  1918,  to  prevent  a  Japanese  landing  in 
Siberia,  ^his  was  the  "  real  dope  "  referred  to  by  Robins  in  the 
diary  entry  of  March  8,  as  quoted  above.  He  persuaded  Ambassador 
Francis  to  send  a  wire  at  2  a.  m.  on  March  9,  saying  that  ratification 
of  the  Peace  would  probably  take  place  as  a  result  of  a  fear  of 
Ja]ianese  invasion  which  invasion  seemed  to  him  "  exceedingly 
unwise  " ;  the  midnight  cable  was  being  sent,  Francis  stated,  for 

»i  Robins  MSS. 

*^  Diary,  March  8,  1918.  Robins  MSS.  Robins  also  recorded  conferences 
witli  the  Ambassador  on  March  9  and  March  10. 

«=>  Francis  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  Vologda,  May  2,  1918.  SDR,  Con- 
fidential file,  861.00/1955. 
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the  purpose  of  asking  that  the  United  States  influence  be  exerted 
to  prevent  such  a  move.^* 

Piobins  thought  he  was  instrumental — and  he  may  have  been 
instrumental  in  some  way — in  preventing  a  Japanese  landing  in 
Siberia,  and  he  later  gloried  in  Lenin's  personally  giving  him  credit 
for  it.^^  In  reality,  it  happened  by  coincidence  that  President 
Woodrow  Wilson,  who  was  very  much  interested  in  Russia  and 
who  was  watching  Japan  closely,  continued  to  see  nothing  con- 
vincing in  the  memoranda  which  Secretary  Lansing  kept  sending 
him  in  favor  of  joint  Allied  or  Japanese  intervention.  On  March 
22,  Wilson  wrote : 

My  dear  Mr.  Secretary, 

I  am  much  obliged  to  you  for  sending  these  papers  to  me 
so  promptly,  but  I  do  not  find  in  them  sufficient  cause  for 
altering  our  position.  They  still  do  not  answer  the  question 
I  have  put  to  Lord  Eeading  and  all  others  who  argue  in  favor 
of  intervention  by  Japan,  namely,  What  is  it  to  effect  and  how 
will  it  be  efficacious  in  effecting  it?  The  condition  of  Siberia 
furnishes  no  answer. 

Faithfully  yours, 
WW«« 

Robins  was  evidently  under  the  impression  that  Trotsky's  ques- 
tions concerning  United  States  and  Allied  aid  were  also  transmitted 
immediately  verbatim  on  March  5.  They  were  not.  The  questions 
were  cabled  in  paraphrase  on  March  12,  and  only  after  Francis  had 
received  President  Wilson's  message  to  the  Moscow  Congress  ex- 
pressing regret  that  no  tangible  aid  could  then  be  sent  to  Russia. 
The  Ambassador  called  the  Secretary's  attention  to  the  final  clause 
by  which  the  Bolsheviki  in  making  the  inquiry  asserted  their  com- 
plete independence  of  non-socialist  governments. 

«*  Francis  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  Vologda,  March  9,  1918.  SDR, 
861.00/1262.  The  arguments  in  this  telegram  are  Robins'  words  on  Francis' 
tongue. 

^=  Robins  to  Miss  Mary  VanKleeck  of  10  Mitchell  Place,  New  York,  dated 
Chinsegut,  July  25,  1939.  Robins  MSS.  Gumberg  had  met  a  premature 
death  in  1939  and  Robins  asked  Miss  VanKleeck  to  keep  him  informed  as 
Gumberg  had  done  on  Russian  affairs.  There  is  no  indication  that  the  lady 
complied. 

«''The  White  House,  March  22,  1918.    SDR,  861,00/14331/2. 
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Itobins  would  later  make  use  of  this  same  final  clause  to  show 
that  the  Bolsheviki  never  asked  for  formal  recognition  of  the  Allies 
or  the  United  States.    Kobins  said: 

Before  I  left  Kussia,  the  Soviet  Government  never  asked  for 
formal  recognition.  Do  you  know  why  ?  They  knew  they  could 
not  survive  while  the  German  militaristic  autocracy  lived. 
They  knew  they  were  destroyed  if  Germany  won  the  war.  They 
expected  the  revolutionary  forces  in  Germany  to  overthrow  the 
German  military  autocracy  and  by  that  means  to  give  them 
their  chance  for  life.  They,  therefore,  did  not  want  an  alliance 
with  the  allies  [sic]  because  ...  it  would  spoil  their  culture 
with  the  German  revolutionary  crowd.  .  .  .  Let  me  read  a  little 
statement  to  show  how  deep  that  thing  was. 

In  the  5th  of  March  message,  when  the  German  leaders  were 
going  apparently  to  take  Petrograd  and  Moscow,  they  offered 
to  continue  the  war  if  economic  help  were  forthcoming,  but 
even  to  this  they  appended,  "  All  these  questions  are  con- 
ditioned with  the  self-understood  assumption  that  the  internal 
and  foreign  policies  of  the  soviet  government  will  continue  to 
be  directed  in  accord  with  the  principles  of  international  social- 
ism and  that  the  soviet  government  retains  its  complete  inde- 
^    pendence  of  all  non-socialist  governments.^^ 

When  Francis  paraphrased  Trotsky's  questions  to  the  United 
States,  he  added  that  if  the  Department  thought  any  answer  was 
needed  in  addition  to  the  President's  message  to  the  Congress  in 
Moscow  with  its  statement  of  no  aid,  he  would  transmit  it  to 
Trotsky  through  Eobins.  Lansing  considered  the  President's  mes- 
sage an  adequate  answer.*'^ 

At  the  opening  of  the  Fourth  All-Eussian  Congress  of  Soviets 
in  Moscow  on  March  14,  President  Wilson's  words  of  sympathy 
"  for  the  Russian  people "  were  read.  They  evoked  generous 
applause  in  spite  of  the  statement  that,  "  The  Government  of  the 
United  States  is,  unhappily,  not  now  in  a  position  to  render  the 
direct  and  effective  aid  it  would  wish  to  render."  ^^  The  Soviet 
Congress  answered  with  a  resolution  composed  by  Lenin  expressing 
appreciation  to  the  American  people,  especially  the  exploited  classes, 

"Robins  to  the  City  Club,  Chicago,  April  13,   1919.    Robins  MSS. 
^^  Francis  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  Vologda,  March  12,  1918;   Lansing 
to   Francis,  March   19,   1918.    SDR,  861.00/13021/2. 
**  Foreign  Relations,  1918,  Russia,  I,  395. 
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and  affirming  the  conviction  that  it  would  not  be  long  before  the 
working  people  of  all  bourgeois  countries  would  cast  off  the  yoke 
of  their  oppressors. 

On  March  15  and  16  Eobins  attended  the  debate  in  the  Fourth 
AU-Eussian  Congress  of  Soviets  on  the  ratification  of  the  peace, 
and  sat  on  the  steps  of  the  platform  studying  Lenin's  every  move 
and  gesture  as  he  stated  with  flawless  logic  at  the  second  meeting 
of  the  debate  that  the  Bolshevik  position  was  desperate  and  that 
they  really  had  no  alternative  to  ratification. 

Kobins'  diary  entry  for  March  15  conveys  the  atmosphere : 

We  send  and  receive  direct  message  from  the  Ambassador  and 
the  order  of  the  day's  work.  .  .  .  See  Lenin  and  put  the  issue 
of  the  non-intervention  of  J[apan]  and  American  attitude.  He 
is  not  convinced.  .  .  .  Meeting  of  Congress  of  the  Soviets.  .  .  . 
Power  everywhere.  .  .  .  Lenin  for  [the  peace  treaty]  in  a 
complete  mastery  of  the  crowd.  We  find  the  hours  too  few. 
The  Hall  of  the  Nobles.  Great  columns  and  electric  chande- 
liers. .  .  .  Lenin  and  the  Comrades,  peasants,  soldiers,  work- 
men, and  sailors.  The  two  boys  butcher  lads  in  their  idea  of 
freedom.  Have  mercy  Our  Father.  Amen.  Lenin  easy  but 
a  clean  good  voice,  perfect  poise.  One  hand  in  pocket  some- 
times both.  .  .  .1°° 

It  is  at  this  point  that  Eobins'  personal  fascination  for  Lenin 
becomes  apparent  in  the  Eobins  Papers. 

On  March  18,  Eobins  got  the  treaty  terms  from  Lenin  and  sent 
them  to  Francis  in  Vologda  via  direct  line.  That  day,  too,  he 
records  in  his  diary  that  Trotsky,  planning  war,  asked  for  five 
United  States  officers  for  the  inspection  and  drill  of  the  new  Eed 
Army.  The  Bolshevik  impetus  for  a  new  Eed  Army  made  up  of 
the  masses  of  the  people  organized  and  disciplined  for  military 
purposes  came  from  the  fact  that  the  "  Socialist  Fatherland " 
was  in  danger  on  February  23,  when  the  German  troops  were 
nearing  Petrograd.  Even  after  the  signing  of  the  Peace  of  Brest- 
Litovsk  Eobins  looked  upon  the  embryonic  Eussian  force,  the  new 
Eed  Army,  as  the  nucleus  of  a  possible  resistance  against  Germany 
which  was  playing  false   to   the   revolution   in   the   Ukraine   and 

joo  With  reference  to  Lenin's  logic  and  demeanor  in  winning  over  the 
Congress  for  ratification  of  the  Treaty  of  Brest-Litovsk,  cf.  George  Vernad- 
sky,  Lenin,  Red  Dictator  (New  Haven:    Yale  University  Press,  1931),  p.  210. 
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elsewhere.  Kobins  was  very  much  in  favor  of  American  aid  to 
Trotsky,  who  liad  by  this  time  resigned  his  post  as  Commissar 
for  Foreign  Affairs  to  become  Commissar  for  War.  To  the  last, 
it  was  part  of  Kobins'  psyche,  typically  American  in  World  War  I 
(and  World  War  II),  that  if  the  arch-enemy  Germany  (and  Japan) 
were  defeated,  all  would  be  well.  It  never  dawned  on  him  that 
communist  ideology  could  be  more  pernicious  and  deadly  than 
German  arms,  more  subtle  to  detect  and  more  enveloping  in  its 
clutch.  In  rebuilding  the  Eed  Army,  Trotsky  had  in  mind  a  defense 
of  the  revolution  and  a  "  holy  war "  to  spread  the  revolution,^'^^ 
and  the  Army  could  be  used  incidentally  against  Japan  in  case  of 
intervention  and  against  opponents  of  Bolshevism  within  Eussia. 
Iiobins  thought  of  only  one  thing — it  could  be  used  against  Ger- 
many. 

Coupled  with  Kobins'  efforts  to  prevent  a  Japanese  invasion, 
previously  mentioned,  was  one  last  drive  to  bring  about  the  coopera- 
tion he  had  been  advocating  since  ISIovember.  On  March  19,  he 
wrote  in  his  diar}^  "  Ani[erican]  Amb[assador]  on  wire  and  [the] 
Siberian  issue  is  pounding  away.  .  .  .  We  find  America,  England 
and  France  hard  to  bind  [link?]."  Again,  on  April  3,  he  noted, 
"  There  is  no  answer  to  failure  of  general  cooperation  except  German 
control," 

In  Moscow  from  March  12  to  May  14,  Eobins  was  aware  of  every- 
thing that  was  going  on  and  was  in  close  contact  with  Lenin, 
Trotsky,  Chicherin,  Lockhart,  "  Ap "  (Associated  Press,  Charles 
Stephenson)  Smith,  Browne  of  the  Chicago  Daily  News  and  he 
reported  daily  to  Ambassador  Francis  in  Vologda.  The  innumer- 
able telegrams  to  and  from  Francis  and  Eobins  in  the  Eobins  Papers 
form  convincing  evidence  that  Eobins  kept  Francis  informed  of 
all  things  as  he  learned  them  and  as  he  saw  them.  For  instance, 
there  are  telegrams  for  March  21,  22,  23,  26,  27,  28  and  29;  for 
April  1,  3,  4,  5.    This  frequency  is  typical. 

101  See  Edward  Hallett  Carr,  op.  cit.,  Ill,  59-79.  In  this  chapter  on  the 
"  dual  policy,"  Carr  discusses  the  recruiting,  training,  and  discipline  of 
the  Red  Army  as  an  early  aspect  of  Russia's  twofold  preoccupation,  national 
defense  and  international  revolution.  The  former  demanded  an  army 
imperatively ;  the  latter  theoretically  destroyed  an  army.  The  exigencies 
of  the   situation  dictated  the  decision. 
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The  telegram  for  March  22  carried  an  inquiry  from  Trotsky 
if  an  economic  commission  would  be  received  in  the  United  States. 
The  message  sent  by  Eobins  to  Francis  read : 

[There  is  a]  Specific  request  by  the  Soviet  Government  that 
I  ask  you  to  inquire  of  American  government  if  Commission 
for  economic  and  business  purposes  sent  by  Economic  Com- 
mission of  [the]  Soviet  Government  will  be  received  in  the 
United  States.  It  is  guaranteed  by  the  Soviet  Government 
that  this  commission  will  have  no  political  purpose  and  will 
not  engage  in  any  propaganda  work  of  any  description  en 
route  or  in  America.  Please  get  reply  to  this  inquiry  at  earliest 
moment. ^°^ 

Francis  sent  it  to  the  State  Department  that  same  day.  It  was  not 
received  in  Washington  until  the  24th,  but  on  the  23rd,  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  repeated  his  previous  disposition  that  the  United 
States  could  not  directly  aid  the  Bolsheviki  in  any  way,  but  that 
Francis  was  to  continue  to  reflect  American  good  will.^°^ 

While  Francis  was  in  Vologda,  Eobins  in  Moscow  was  at  his 
service,  finding  out  whatever  the  Ambassador  wanted  to  know,  and 
reporting  fully.  Typically,  Francis  would  ask  questions  such  as 
these : 

Have  British  and  other  Allies  than  French  been  asked  to  help 
[in  drilling  the  new  Red  Army]  ?  Are  Germans  advancing  ? 
Have  you  heard  anything  concerning  American  Military  Mis- 
sion to  Rumania  which  [was]  ordered  to  report  to  my  Military 
Attache  ?  ^°* 

Robins'  response  would  be  immediate.  Robins  tried  to  persuade 
the  Ambassador  to  come  to  Moscow.  "  Your  coming,"  he  said, 
"  would  strengthen  cooperation  and  again  set  pace  for  Allied 
embassies,"  as  at  Petrograd.^°^  Francis  who  had  previously  said 
that  he  would  follow  the  Soviet  Government  if  it  withdrew  to 
Moscow,  wired  to  the   Secretary   of   State,   "  Robins  wires   today 

^"^  Moscow,  March  22,  1918.    Robins  MSS. 

^"^  Lansing  to  Francis,  Washington,  March  23,  1918.  Foreign  Relations, 
1918,  Russia,  I,  487. 

"^  Francis  to  Robins,  Vologda,  March  26,  1918.    Robins  MSS. 

!»'' Francis  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  Vologda,  April  1,  1918.  SDR, 
861.00/1416. 
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advising  my  coming  [to]  Moscow  for  more  cooperation  [with] 
Soviet  Government  but  I  have  no  such  intention."  Francis  did 
not  seem  to  give  Kobins  complete  fair  play,  except  in  his  frank 
admission  that  he  was  opposed  to  recognition.  He  would  change 
his  opinion  and  position,  and  after  relaying  in  telegrams  to  the 
State  Department  all  the  information  received  from  Eobins,  would 
add  a  questioning  or  incriminating  remark  about  Robins  himself. 

The  latter  was  aware  that  between  Francis  and  himself  there 
was  no  real  understanding  and  accord.    He  confided  to  Wardwell : 

Between  the  Ambassador  and  myself  there  is  perfect  good  will 
and  no  little  cooperation,  but  our  relations  are  a  Peace  of 
Necessity  similar  to  the  German-Russian  affair  at  Brest.  I 
am  still  being  used  by  him  for  all  relations  between  the  two 
governments  and  am  in  receipt  daily  of  confidential  com- 
munications. Still  I  know  that  if  he  held  me  over  a  cliff  and 
could  afford  to  let  go  he  would  do  so  with  a  sigh  of  genuine 
relief.i°« 

While  still  urging  Francis  to  recommend  recognition,  Robins 
began  to  feel  in  April  that  the  United  States  had  drifted  long 
enough  and  should  take  a  stand  either  for  or  against  the  Soviet 
regime.  He  was  personally,  of  course,  for  cooperation  with  that 
regime  but  most  of  all  he  intensely  disliked  the  vacillation  which 
had  characterized  United  States  policy  of  the  past  five  months. 
Sisson,  with  Arthur  Bullard  in  agreement,  was  convinced  and 
positive  that  the  Soviet  leaders  were  German  agents — this  in  March 
when  the  "  Pax  Germania  "  was  being  forced  upon  them — while 
Robins  maintained  that  the  very  idea  was  absurd.  Francis  thought 
that  probably  "  Sisson  and  Robins  [were]  both  influenced  by  pride 
of  opinion  and  mutual  animosity."  ^°^  This  must  have  been  very 
confusing  to  the  Ambassador  isolated  in  Vologda  and  already 
finding  it  difficult  to  sift  the  truth  out  of  the  maze  of  conflicting 
rumors  reaching  him.  He  vacillated,  relied  first  on  one,  then  on 
the  other  and  sometimes  mixed  their  opposing  ideas  in  the  same 
communication  to  the  State  Department,  so  that  his  recommenda- 
tions were  at  times  vague  and  indecisive.    Disillusioned  and  frus- 

i°«  Robins  to  Wardwell,  Moscow,  April  3,  1918.    Robins  MSS. 
^°'  Francis  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  Vologda,  March  26,  1918.    Foreign 
Relations,  Russia,  1918,  I,  487. 
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trated  liobins  thought^  "  What  a  desperate  hour  in  the  world  ['s] 
need  to  have  such  a  boob."  ^°*  He  had  wanted  the  United  States 
to  play  the  leading  role  in  Kussia. 

Instead,  this  desire  was  effectively  thwarted  when  Lockhart  who 
did  not  arrive  in  Petrograd  until  January  28  was  permitted  to 
assume  active  leadership.  Lockhart  had  come  armed  with  full 
credentials  from  the  British  government  which  more  than  made 
up  for  his  late  appearance  on  the  scene.  Kobins  quickly  won  him  to 
his  views  concerning  the  possibility  of  using  the  Bolsheviki  against 
the  Germans  and  he  and  Lockhart  became  fast  friends.  "  Almost  to 
the  bitter  end,"  wrote  Lockhart,  "  we  were  in  complete  agreement 
regarding  policy.  ...  In  self-defense  I  should  make  it  plain  that 
all  our  actions  were  influenced  by  the  situation  on  the  Western 
Front.  .  .  ."  ^^^  With  the  Bolsheviki,  Eobins  and  Lockhart  enjoyed 
a  privileged  position  and  were  even  allowed  to  attend  certain  meet- 
ings of  the  Central  Executive  Committee.  While  Robins'  position 
with  his  own  government  was  weak — he  was  not  in  a  position  to 
communicate  directly  with  any  official  in  Washington — Lockhart's 
position  with  London  was  strong.  In  March  and  April  of  1918, 
England  tended  to  support  Lockhart  more  and  more  in  his  dealings 
with  Lenin  and  Trotsky  and  tried  to  persuade  the  United  States 
to  give  similar  support  to  Robins  as  imofficial  representative.  Lock- 
hart was  instructed  "  to  go  the  limit  "  in  cooperation.  Although  the 
British  mistrusted  Trotsky,  they  had  not  much  choice  of  associates 
at  that  point.  Lord  Reading  handed  Secretary  Lansing  a  memo- 
randum which  explained, 

i"«  Diary,  April  8,  1918.  Robins  MSS.  Other  diary  entries  of  the  month  of 
April  are  revealing.  On  the  4th,  he  wrote,  "  All  want  to  go  to  America  in 
some  representative  capacity  but  all  want  to  go!  Am[erican]  Amb[assador] 
and  we  win  for  the  hour."  On  April  5,  "  The  word  from  Davison  and  my 
reply  asking  if  not  supported  recall.  We  will  go  direct.  .  .  .  The  Japanese 
descent  and  the  English — intervention  or  invasion.  War  and  a  war  policy. 
How  full  of  evil  such  plans  are.  .  .  ."  On  April  10,  he  noted,  "  Telegraph 
Am[erican]  Amb[assador].  Get  wire  that  makes  hope  possible.  Go  to 
Chicherin — it  is  hopeless — he  and  Karahan  [sic'\  treat  as  a  joke  the 
serious  hour."  And  on  April  24,  "  Moonlight  over  the  Kremlin.  Lenin 
and  the  Soviet  power  in  command.  Czar  Peter,  Czar  Ivan,  Czar  Lenin. 
Curious  mystery  of  life  and  power." 

*"*  Lockhart,  op.  cit.,  p.  245. 
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We  are  obliged  either  to  defy  him  [Trotsky]  or  to  work  with 
him  or  to  do  nothing.  The  first  of  these  three  alternatives 
is  dangerous,  and  the  last  fatal,  and  we  are  therefore  obliged 
to  accept  the  second,  whatever  misgivings  this  may  cause  us.^^° 

Eobins,  personal  friend  of  Lenin  and  Trotsky,  loving  the  lime- 
light, constantly  promising  that  the  United  States  would  really 
send  aid,  felt  it  keenly  when  Lockhart  was  allowed  to  steal  his 
leading  role.    Robins  confided  to  Wardwell : 

We  are  marking  time  here  with  the  British  policy  now  leading 
the  play  and  it  is  our  policy  accepted  by  the  British  Foreign 
Office  while  we  are  still  chasing  shadows  largely  I  think  as  a 
result  of  the  Sisson  campaign  of  German  spy  propaganda.  He 
has  been  the  most  disastrous  element  in  the  combination  so 
far.  Confidentially  today  [April  3,  1918]  I  was  shown  a  tele- 
gram from  Balfour  to  our  government  asking  that  I  be 
empowered  to  cooperate  in  support  of  their  (British)  policy — 
this  policy  being  the  one  we  have  taught  Lockhart  and  that 
we  have  asked  for  now  six  months.   So  wags  the  world  away.^^^ 

On  April  18,  Eobins  notes  in  his  diary,  "■  The  plan  of  government 
for  economic  help  America — not  in  program." 

On  April  22,  Francis  reported  to  the  State  Department,  "  Robins 
very  emphatically  declares  time  has  come  for  Allied  cooperation 
or  Allied  opposition."  ^^^  Eobins  made  a  good  impression  when  in 
1919,  in  recalling  the  situation  he  explained  his  position. 

Drifting  was  ruinous  to  all  interests  of  America,  Russia  and 
the  Allies.  My  later  cables  will  show  that  I  kept  urging  on 
the  Government  either  organized  co-operation  or  organized 
opposition,  so  that  we  could  know  where  we  were  in  the  situa- 
tion, I  believed  that  the  best  plan  was  organized  co-operation, 
for  reasons  that  are  now  pretty  well  known  to  the  world. 
I  did  not  share  the  view  that  there  was  a  vast  mass  of  people 
lying  outdoors,  peasants  who  wanted  the  barons  to  come  back, 
workingmen  who  wanted  feudal  masters  to  come  back  to  the 
factories,  and  other  people  who  wanted  the  grand  dukes  to 
come  back.  They  were  not  there,  if  I  knew  anything  about 
Russia. ^^^ 


""SDR,  861.00/17261/2.   April  29,  1918. 
Ill  Moscow,  April  3,  1918.    Robins  MSS. 
11=  SDR,  8G1.00/1652. 
11^  Bolshevik  Propaganda,  loc.  cit.,  p.  824. 
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Even  Consul  General  Summers  who  disagreed  radically  with 
Robins  on  the  position  of  the  Bolsheviki  agreed  with  him  that 
drifting  was  ruinous.  "  The  only  alternative  to  energetic  action 
is  recognition  of  the  Bolsheviki  as  [the]  legitimate  government. 
[The]  present  undefined  situation  [becomes]  every  day  more  diffi- 
cult and  undignified,"  ^^*  Summers  wired  to  the  Secretary  of  State 
on  April  39.  Summers  was  vigorously  opposed  to  recognition  but 
he  found  it  hard  to  countenance  division  among  the  Allies  and  the 
replacement  of  organized  official  diplomacy  by  approved  unofficial 
contact  while  the  Consulate  General  which  he  had  endeavored  to 
build  up  was  open  and  apparently  in  operation.  Too,  there  was 
the  personal  antagonism  between  himself  and  Robins.  Summers 
had  complained  about  the  situation  and  went  so  far  as  to  offer  his 
resignation. 

After  the  Bolshevik  government  removed  to  Moscow  [he  said], 
Francis  arranged  with  Robins  to  act  as  intermediary  with  the 
Commissaries  without  advising  the  Consulate  General  of  the 
scheme  and  of  the  scope  of  Robins'  activity.  Robins  [is]  warm 
supporter  [of]  Bolshevik  regime  and  his  intimate  relations 
with  Lenine  and  Trotsky  has  [sic]  created  a  most  delicate 
situation  between  the  Embassy  and  Consulate  General.  ...  I 
consider  it  my  duty  [to]  ask  Department  for  early  transfer 
leaving  office  in  care  of  Poole.  I  am  sorry  to  leave  a  work 
which  I  have  so  earnestly  endeavored  to  build  up  but  there 
can  be  no  cooperation  between  Robins  and  myself. ^^^ 

On  May  2,  Francis  would  wire  that  he  was  "  encouraging  Robins 
to  remain  [in]  Moscow  notwithstanding  Summers'  expressed 
humiliation  thereat "  "®  in  order  to  try  to  induce  the  Bolsheviki 
to  ask  for  Allied  intervention. 

Unaware  that  Summers  had  notified  the  State  Department 
"  There  can  be  no  cooperation  between  Robins  and  myself,"  Robins 
began  to  make  his  own  "  plans  for  [a]  clean  up  and  get  away 
program."  "'^    He  wrote  a  letter  to  Lenin  and  Trotsky,  similar  in 

"*  Summers  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  Moscow,  April  29,  1918,  SDR, 
861.00/1751. 

"=  Moscow,  April  21,  1918  sent  via  Caldwell  in  Vladivostok.  SDR,  123 
Su  61/120. 

""=  SDR,  961.00/1630. 

"T  Diary,  April  26,  1918.    Robins  MSS. 
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tone^  thanking  them  for  their  cooperation  and  courtesies  in  the 
prosecution  of  his  Bed  Cross  work.    To  Trotsky  he  wrote : 

Having  finished  the  distribution  of  all  supplies  and  relief 
assigned  by  the  American  Bed  Cross  for  the  help  of  the 
Russian  people,  I  am  now  preparing  to  leave  Russia  for  the 
United  States  within  the  next  days. 

May  I  take  this  opportunity  to  express  my  admiration  for 
the  great  ability  and  courage  with  which  you  have  carried  on 
a  tireless  struggle  for  the  freedom  of  Russia  and  the  advance 
of  Democracy  throughout  the  world. 

I  am  confident  that  you  have  won  a  permanent  foundation 
for  the  Russian  Republic  of  Soviets  and  that  the  Soviet  power 
will  live  and  [djevelop  a  new  organization  for  functioning 
[furthering?]  the  democratic  purpose  of  mankind. 

I  shall  cherish  the  pleasant  relations  I  have  enjoyed  with 
you  in  the  prosecution  of  my  work  for  the  American  Red  Cross 
mission  in  Russia  and  wish  to  thank  you  most  heartily  for 
the  cooperation  and  courtesies  extended  by  you.^^^ 

At  the  end  of  the  letter  to  Lenin,  Robins  said  : 

It  has  been  my  eager  desire  for  over  five  months  to  be  of 
some  use  in  interpreting  this  new  democracy  to  the  people  of 
America  and  I  shall  hope  to  continue  my  efforts  in  this  behalf 
upon  my  return  to  my  own  land.^^^ 

It  may  be  noted  that  Robins  said  he  had  an  "  eager  desire  "  to 
interpret  the  Russian  democracy.  This  describes  his  attitude  per- 
fectly both  in  Russia  and  after  his  return  to  the  United  States. 

Even  when  he  was  preparing  to  leave  Russia,  a  "  rotten  story  " 
broke  that  he  was  appointed  to  replace  Francis  as  ambassador  on 
"  some  new  principle  of  economic  diplomacy  "  and  he  immediately 
wired  Francis  to  "  head  off  misunderstanding  if  possible."  ^-^   The 

"«  Moscow,  April  25,  1918.   Robins  MSS.  "»  7&id. 

""Robins  to  Francis,  Moscow,  April  26,  1918.  Robins  MSS.  Lockhart 
says  that  the  French  "  had  put  a  spoke  in  Robins'  wheel  by  playing  on  the 
American  Ambassador's  vanity.  In  his  presence  a  member  of  the  French 
Embassy  had  asked  who  was  the  American  Ambassador — Francis  or  Robins 
— because  they  always  said  the  opposite  of  each  other.  As  a  result  of 
these  intrigues  Robins's  position  became  intolerable  and  early  in  May 
he  left  Russia  in  order  to  make  a  personal  appeal  to  President  Wilson.  .  .  . 
He  was  a  great  personality  and  a  man  of  sterling  character  and  iron  deter- 
mination.   His  departure  was  a  great  loss  to  me."    Op.  cit.,  p.  270. 
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reports  had  appeared  in  the  newspapers ;  Kobins  stated  emphatically, 
"  I  have  given  no  intf/rviews  and  of  course  will  not  give  any.  I 
have  seen  no  Eussian  newspaper  men  and  will  not  see  any."  ^^^ 

Evidently  Summers'  telegrams  to  the  State  Department  had  been 
effective.   On  April  27,  Francis  discreetly  wired  Kobins, 

[I]  do  not  feel  [that]  I  should  be  justified  in  asking  you  to 
remain  longer  in  Moscow  to  [the]  neglect  of  the  prosecution 
of  your  Bed  Cross  work  but  this  does  not  imply  any  want  of 
appreciation  of  the  service  you  have  rendered  me  in  keeping 
me  advised  concerning  matters  important  for  me  to  know  and 
giving  suggestions  and  advice  as  well  as  being  a  channel  of 
unofficial  communication  with  the  Soviet  Government. ^^^ 

Apparently  toward  the  end  of  April  the  threat  of  Japanese  inter- 
vention in  Siberia  became  more  real  and  menacing.  Eobins  recorded 
in  his  diary,  "  I  am  opposed  to  all  interests  and  I  am  right.  //  / 
could  see  W .  W .  [Wilson]  for  tivo  hours."  ^-^ 

It  was  on  May  7  that  Eobins  received  word  to  return  to  the 
United  States.  The  wire  was  signed,  "  Davison "  and  directed 
him  to  "  come  home  for  consultation  "  but  Lansing  had  sent  the 
message  and  Eobins  regarded  it  as  coming  from  the  Secretary  of 
State.  He  would  regard  Summers,  Sisson  and  the  Ambassador  as 
responsible  for  his  recall,  Eobins  was  not  aware  that  on  May  2, 
Francis  had  sent  a  very  confidential  telegram  to  the  Department 
of  State  to  be  deciphered  by  the  Secretary  personally,  "  In  my 
judgment,  the  time  for  Allied  intervention  has  arrived.  .  .  ."  ^^* 

Eobins  said  goodbye  to  Lenin,  Trotsky,  Shalyapina  (Trotsky's 
secretary),  to  Chicherin  and  Eadek  to  whom  he  introduced  Allen 

^"  Robins  to  Francis,  Moscow,  April  26,  1918. 

1"  Francis  to  Robins,  Vologda,  April  27,  1918.    Robins  MSS. 

1"  Diary,  April  27,  1918.  Robins  MSS.  On  Easter  Sunday  May  5,  1918, 
Robins  pondered  the  "  Curious  ideals  of  hope  and  faith  for  international 
proletariat  T  and  L  hold."  It  was  "  Easter  day  in  Russia — the  Resurrection 
of  the  L."  Robins  attended  services  in  the  Cathedral  in  the  Kremlin 
where  "  Patriarchs  and  deacons  and  priests  and  a  long  procession  went 
to  find  the  body  of  Christ  and  came  back  chanting,  '  He  is  risen.'  "  Robins 
thought  it  was  a  "  great  hour  of  symbols — Easter  and  Bolshevik  Russia." 
Evidently  to  him  both  signified  a  resurrection.    Robins  Diary. 

"*  Francis  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  Vologda,  May  2,  1918.  SDR,  861.00/ 
1630. 
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Wardwell,  and  to  Madame  Lebedev.  Lenin  wrote  to  him  on  May 
1-i,  enclosing  a  preliminary^  plan  of  Soviet-American  economic 
cooperation.  Lenin's  tone  would  lead  one  to  believe  that  the  idea 
had  been  Robins'.  "  This  preliminary  plan,"  said  Lenin,  "  was 
deliberated  in  the  council  of  export  trade  in  our  Highest  Council 
of  National  Economy.  I  hope  this  preliminary  [plan]  can  be  useful 
for  you  in  Your  conversation  with  the  American  Foreign  Office 
and  American  Export  Specialist."  ^-^ 

There  is  in  the  Eobins  Papers  a  pamphlet-sized  plan  of  economic 
cooperation  between  the  United  States  and  Eussia.  Eobins  later 
stated  that  when  he  returned  from  Eussia  he  brought  a  program 
by  which  the  L^nited  States, 

would  have  been  authorized  to  take  sufficient  of  Eussia's  tre- 
mendous natural  resources  to  have  paid  the  national  debt. 
They  [the  Bolsheviki,  said  Eobins]  would  not  have  repealed 
the  decree  of  repudiation  to  do  so,  but  they  would  have  arranged 
to  have  it  paid  indirectly,  probably  through  the  executive  com- 
mittee.^-*' 

Specifically,  Eobins  said  that  the  United  States  was  to  have  a 
monopoly  of  the  platinum  mines  in  Eussia  until  the  debt  was  paid. 
''  And  these  "  he  added,  "  are  indeed  a  source  of  much  wealth."  ^^^ 

There  was  a  farewell  dinner  for  Eobins  on  May  14.  To  him, 
it  had  all  been  a  "  great  experience."  To  his  diary  he  confided 
his  religious  sentiment,  always  strong  and  always  present,  "  We 
thank  Thee  Our  Father.  Jesus  Christ  Savior  and  Lord !  Blessed 
Holy  Spirit,  Comforter  and  Guide.  The  final  hour — faith  and 
})urity  and  power.  Amen."  ^-^ 

Accompanied  by  Gumberg,  Hardy,  and  Browne  of  the  Chicago 
Daily  News,  Eobins  left  Moscow  May  14  in  a  Eed  Cross  car 
attached  to  the  "  Siberian  Express  "  en  route  Vladivostok.  At  the 
station  in  Vologda,  the  Ambassador  met  him  with  "  fair  words  "  ^-^ 

"=  Lenin  to  Robins,  Moscow,  May   14,   1918.    Robins  MSS. 
i=«  Robins  to  the   City  Club,  Chicago,   April   13,   1919.     There   is  a   copy 
of  the  address  in  the  Robins  Papers. 
^"  Hid. 

^=«  Diary,  May  14,  1918.    Robins  MSS. 
"»  Diary,  May  15,  1918.    Robins  MSS. 
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and  a  letter  of  introduction  to  Paul   S.   Reinsch,  United   States 
Ambassador  in  Peking  which  read  in  part : 

.  .  .  The  Colonel  has  been  in  close  touch  with  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment since  its  organization  in  October  last  and  has  kindly 
kept  me  informed  concerning  its  acts  and  policies  as  far  as 
he  was  able  to  do  so.  While  the  Colonel  and  I  have  not  agreed 
on  the  subject  of  recognition  we  are  of  accord  and  have  been 
from  the  beginning  in  thinking  it  important  if  not  necessary 
that  the  Soviet  government  should  show  resistance  to  Germany, 
and  have  worked  together  to  that  end.^^° 

At  Vologda,  Eobins  is  reported  to  have  told  "  Ap  "  Smith  and 
J.  Philip  Groves,  a  clerk  in  the  United  States  Embassy,  that  he 
was  going  to  America  "  with  the  goods "  to  convince  President 
Wilson  that  recognition  of  Soviet  Eussia  or  at  least  economic 
cooperation  with  Soviet  Eussia  was  the  better  policy. 

On  May  9,  Secretary  Lansing  sent  a  cable  for  H.  P.  Davison 
directing  Eobins  that  the  matter  of  his  coming  home  for  consultation 
had  been  reconsidered  and  that  he  was  to  stay  in  Eussia  for  three 
weeks  longer  and  await  further  orders.  The  cable  came  too  late. 
May  26,  but  was  forwarded  to  Vladivostok  for  Eobins  by  Ambassa- 
dor Francis.  Immediately  Francis  cautioned  the  State  Department 
that  "  Eobins'  return  to  Moscow  would  indicate  American  support 
of  the  Soviet  Government,  if  not  .  .  .  recognition  thereof.  If  such 
is  Department's  policy,  he  should  be  ordered  back  from  Vladivostok, 
otherwise  [he]  should  proceed  to  America."  ^^^ 

Eobins  was  told  to  continue  his  journey  home.  He  sailed  June  6, 
1918,  on  the  "  Kamo  Maru  "  for  Seattle,  with  the  Eussian  experi- 
ence uppermost  in  his  mind.  He  was  intense  and  persuasive  and 
self-righteous,  and  he  was  confident  that  two  hours  with  AVoodrow 
Wilson  would  be  sufficient  to  achieve  his  purpose.  The  Eussian 
episode  was  really  only  a  beginning  of  his  efforts  to  bring  about 
Ignited  States  recognition  of  the  Soviet  regime. 


'»» Vologda,  May  15,  1918.    Robins  MSS. 

i»'  Francis  to  the   Secretary  of  State,  Vologda,  May  27,   1918.    Foreign 
Relations,  1918,  Russia,  I,  543. 
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Efforts  Toward  Soviet  Recognition,  June, 
1918-January,  1924 

The  "  Kamo  Maru  "  reached  Seattle  on  June  30,  1918.  Pro- 
ceeding eastward  en  route  to  Washington  to  report  to  the  State 
Department  and  the  American  Red  Cross,  Robins  recounted  his 
experiences  to  Mrs.  Robins,  who  was  won  over  completely  to  his 
views  and  attitudes,  and  who  subsequently  led  the  National 
Women's  Trade  Union  League  (NWTUL) — of  which  she  was 
president — to  support  Soviet  recognition.^  In  Chicago,  Thomp- 
son and  Thacher  were  waiting  for  him ;  in  Washington  he  told  his 
story  with  persuasion  and  earnestness  to  a  wide  circle  of  officials 
and  influential  persons,  including  Robert  Lansing,  Secretary  of 
State;  Newton  D.  Baker,  Secretary  of  War;  Herbert  Hoover; 
Henry  P.  Davison ;  Senators  James  P.  Phelan  and  Hiram  Johnson 
of  California ;  Thomas  J.  Walsh  of  Montana ;  Frank  Kellogg  of 
Minnesota;  Robert  LaPollette  of  Wisconsin;  Miles  Poindexter  of 
Washington;  Charles  S.  Thomas  of  Colorado;  William  M.  Calder 
of  New  York;  and  Gilbert  Hitchcock  of  Nebraska.  He  received  a 
hearing  from  Felix  Frankfurter,  Charles  Crane,  William  C. 
Bullitt,  Louis  Brandeis,  ex-President  and  Mrs.  Theodore  Roose- 
velt, and  Agnes  Nestor  of  the  National  Women's  Trade  Union 
League.  "  The  word  goes  over,"  he  jotted  in  his  diary  on  June  28. 
So  far  only  Senator  Walsh  opposed  his  recommendations.  To  Bessie 
Beatty  whom  he  had  known  in  Russia  Robins  wrote : 

We  are,  as  you  surmised,  hard  at  work  on  the  Russian 
situation  with  fair  prospect  of  a  happy  solution.  More  cannot 
now  be  said.  ...  I  have  seen  all  of  our  Red  Cross  people  in 
authority  as  well  as  the  Secretary  of  State,  Secretary  of  War, 
the  British  Ambassador,  Mr.  Hoover,  everyone  in  the  State 
Department  supposed  to  be  familiar  with  the  Russian  situation 
and  many  others.  I  have  not  seen  the  President  and  have  no 
expectation  of  being  asked  to  do  so.^ 


^  See  pp.  G4-6.5  infra.  ' 

''Robins  to  Miss  Bessie  Beatty,  Washington,  June  27,  1918.   Robins  MSS. 
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President  Wilson,  who  had  been  convinced  by  Edgar  Sisson  that 
Eobins'  estimate  of  the  Bolsheviki  was  completely  erroneous  and 
who  apparently  had  become  preoccupied  with  plans  for  United 
States  participation  in  Allied  intervention — which  intervention 
would  soon  be  announced  to  the  press — simply  refused  to  see  Robins 
or  Thompson  or  Thacher.  No  amount  of  political  maneuvering 
through  William  C.  Bullitt,  Colonel  House,  Herbert  Hoover,  or 
Senator  Henry  Hollis  of  New  Hampshire  was  sufficient  to  open  the 
door  of  the  White  House  for  Robins  to  submit  his  arguments  in 
favor  of  United  States  cooperation  with  the  Bolsheviki.^  On  July  1, 
Robins  left  at  the  State  Department  a  memorandum  of  the  Russian 
situation  in  which  he  advocated  sending  an  economic  commission 
to  Russia ;  Lansing  forwarded  this  memorandum  to  President  Wil- 
son who  noted  thereon  that  the  ideas  contained  in  it  were  better 
than  he  thought  the  writer  capable  of  and  that  he  differed  with 
the  proposals  "  only  in  practical  details."  *  Robins  also  got  his 
message  to  Wilson  through  a  letter  dated  July  7,  written  by  Lincoln 
Colcord,  Washington  correspondent  of  the  Philadelphia  Public 
Ledger  who  frequently  wrote  to  the  President  on  political  affairs 
and  who  was  sympathetic  to  Robins'  views.  Colcord  wrote  also  to 
the  State  Department,  repeatedly  recommending  what  he  called 
a  more  enlightened  policy  and  a  more  humane  attitude.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  repeat  the  letter  which  Colcord  wrote  for  Robins  on 
July  7.  It  contained  all  of  Robins'  arguments  eloquently  phrased,  a 
plea  for  full  and  outright  cooperation  with  the  Soviets  in  order  to 
prevent  civil  war  and  German  domination  of  Russia,  and  an  expres- 
sion of  hope  that  the  Bolsheviki  could  be  converted  to  a  change  of 
heart  for  the  triumph  of  order,  justice,  and  industrial  democracy.^ 
"  Industrial  democracy  "  was  one  of  those  terms  not  subject  to  exact 
definition  and  interpreted  in  opposite  meanings  by  the  Soviets  and 
the  western  world. 

^  From  the  spring  of  1918,  Robins,  aware  that  Japan  was  a  threat  to 
Russia  and  particularly  to  the  Bolsheviki,  advocated  an  anti-Japanese 
policy.  Repeatedly  since  the  rise  of  communism,  the  United  States  has 
unwittingly  played  into  Russia's  hands  by  opposing  Japan ;  it  apparently 
took  World  War  II  and  the  MacArthur  occupation  to  make  the  United 
States  realize  that  Japan  was  and  is  a  strong  opponent  of  communism 
in  the  Pacific  area. 

*  SDR,  763.72/106141/2.  "Robins  MSS. 
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In  the  endless  round  of  conferences  during  July  and  August, 
1918,  Robins  gained  a  staunch  supporter  in  Senator  Hiram  John- 
son of  California,  a  political  associate  and  fellow-Progressive  who 
inquired  if  there  was  any  way  in  which  he  could  assist  in  getting 
his  views  adopted.  Taking  stock  of  his  position,  Robins  wrote  in 
his  diary,  "  Johnson  is  the  man,"  and  again,  "  Johnson  is  ready 
to  fight  ahead."  ^  Johnson  and  Robins  loved  a  political  battle,  but 
neither  was  in  national  affairs  the  constructive  leader  each  had  been 
within  their  separate  states,  California  or  Illinois,  during  the  hey- 
day of  progressivism,  roughly  1904-1912.  After  a  session  with  fif- 
teen labor  leaders  presided  over  by  Samuel  Gompers,  Robins  netted 
a  formidable  opponent  in  Gompers  himself.  President  of  the  Ameri- 
can Federation  of  Labor,  who  would  become  a  stumbling-block  to 
the  Robins  group  and  a  staunch  ally  of  the  Wilson  and  Harding 
Administrations  as  he  guided  the  major  portion  of  organized  labor 
in  unwavering  opposition  to  any  cooperation  either  diplomatic  or 
economic  with  the  Soviet  regime.  Robins,  indefatigable,  optimistic, 
was  agitating  for  Russian  recognition  when  on  August  4,  President 
Wilson  called  a  sudden  halt  to  his  efforts  by  announcing  (through 
Frank  Polk  of  the  State  Department)  United  States  participation 
in  Allied  intervention  in  Siberia.'^  After  a  final  attempt  to  con- 
vince Davison,  Robins  wrote  in  his  diary  on  August  4,  "  See  HPD 
and  lose.  ...  So  finishes  the  great  adventure." 

Upon  his  return  to  the  United  States  in  June,  1918,  Robins  had 
been  requested  by  the  State  Department  not  to  make  any  public 
utterances  whatever  until  the  government  had  determined  its 
Russian  policy.  In  compliance,  he  kept  a  really  admirable  silence 
from  June,  1918,  until  March,  1919,  in  spite  of  his  own  convictions 
and  innumerable  requests  to  speak  from  various  organizations 
throughout  the  country.  It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that 
the  Wilson  administration  had  the  secret  service  men  on  his  trail. 
Robins  found  this  enforced  silence  very  trying  but  he  later  com- 

«  Robins  diary,  July  14,  1918;  July  17,  1918.    Robins  MSS. 

^  Neither  the  Soviets  nor  Robins  appeared  to  realize  that  Wilson's 
decision  to  participate  in  Allied  intervention  was  made  to  offset  possible 
Japanese  domination  in  Manchuria.  For  the  most  forceful  expression  of 
the  United  States  attitude  toward  the  Soviet  regime  during  the  period  of 
non-recognition,  1917-1933",  see  Secretary  of  State,  Bainbridge  Colby's  state- 
ment to  the  Italian  Ambassador,  Aug.  10,  1920,  Appendix  B. 
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mented  that  it  was  a  very  good  thing  under  the  circumstances. 
He  offered  no  explanation  of  why  he  thought  the  enforced  silence 
was  good.  Enduring  it,  he  wrote  to  Harold  Ickes,  another  of  his 
political  friends,  "  I  have  not  been  under  such  restraint  before 
in  my  many  years  of  public  service."  ^  The  real  test  came  when 
the  Chicago  Trihune  and  the  Associated  Press  tried  to  induce  him 
to  make  a  statement  corroborating  evidence  that  the  Sisson  docu- 
ments were  forgeries.  Robins  was  convinced  that  they  were,  and 
he  might  have  seized  upon  this  occasion  to  discredit  his  personal 
enemy.  Yet  he  wired  the  newspapers,  "  Must  decline  to  make 
statement  upon  subject  matter  of  your  inquiry  at  this  time."  ^  In 
addition,  Robins  had  a  collection  of  documentary  material,  largely 
telegrams  to  and  from  Ambassador  Francis  at  Vologda  in  the 
spring  of  1918  when  Robins  was  acting  as  Francis'  intermediary 
with  the  Bolsheviki,  which  certain  Senators,  especially  LaFollette, 
urged  him  to  have  published.  It  was  believed  that  a  letter  from 
Bruce  Lockhart  dated  Moscow,  May  5,  1918,  purporting  to  prove 
that  Trotsky  was  no  German  agent  would  be  of  particular  public 
interest.^"   Most  of  this  material  was  highly  confidential  and,  upon 

"Robins  to  Harold  Ickes,  n.  p.,  Feb.  14,  1919.    Robins  MSS. 

*  Robins  to  the  Associated  Press,  Denver,  Sept.  24,  1918;  Robins  to  the 
Chicago  Tribune,  Superior,  Arizona,  Sept.  22,  1918.    Robins  MSS. 

^"  On  May  5,  1918,  in  Moscow,  Bruce  Lockhart  sent  Robins  the  following 
letter: 

"  I  am  afraid  that  you  will  have  left  for  Vologda  before  I  have  a  chance 
of  seeing  you.  Do  let  me,  in  support  of  my  view  of  things  here  put  before 
you  the  following  definite  instances  in  which  Trotsky  has  shown  his  willing- 
ness to  work  with  the  Allies. 

"  ( 1 )  He  has  invited  Allied  officers  to  cooperate  in  the  reorganization 
of  the  New  Army. 

"(2)  He  invited  me  to  send  a  commission  of  British  Naval  officers  to 
save  the  Black  Sea  Fleet. 

"  ( 3 )  On  every  occasion  when  we  have  asked  him  for  papers  and  assist- 
ance for  our  naval  officers  and  our  evacuation  officers  at  Petrograd  he 
has  always  given  us  exactly  what  we  wanted. 

"  ( 4 )  He  has  given  us  every  facility  so  far  for  Allied  cooperation  at 
Murmansk. 

"  ( 5 )    He  agreed  to  send  the  Czeck  Corps  to  Murmansk  and  Archangel. 

"(6)  He  has  come  to  a  full  agreement  with  us  regarding  the  Allied 
stores  at  Archangel  whereby  we  shall  be  allowed  to  retain  those  stores 
which  we  require  for  ourselves.  .  .  . 

You  will  agree  that  this  does  not  look  like  the  action  of  a  pro-(Jerman 
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the  adv^ice  of  Hiram  Johnson,  Eobins  refused  to  disclose  it  until 
such  time  as  he  would  be  called  upon  officially  to  do  so.  Johnson 
reasoned  that  while  the  documents  would  present  a  partial  defense 
of  Lenin  and  Trotsky,  such  was  not  their  (Eobins'  and  Johnson's) 
purpose  and  the  revelation  of  the  confidential  documents  would 
not  contribute  to  their  immediate  end  of  economic  cooperation 
between  the  United  States  and  Eussia  in  order  to  forestall  German 
domination.^^ 

On  December  12,  Johnson  opened  the  Eussian  question  in  the 
United  States  Senate  with  a  resolution  (SE  384)  that  the  Secretary 
of  State  be  directed  to  transmit  all  documents  and  information  con- 
sistent with  the  public  welfare  to  show  what  was  the  government's 
policy  toward  Eussia  and  why  American  soldiers  were  in  Siberia. ^^ 
Other  business,  especially  the  $100,000,000  Food  Bill  took  prece- 
dence on  the  agenda  in  January,  1919,  and  Johnson  had  some 
difficulty  presenting  his  arguments  because  the  Senate  had  no 
morning  hour.  On  March  5,  however,  Eobins  was  asked  by  telegram 
(not  formal  subpoena)  to  appear  before  a  Subcommittee  on  the 
Judiciary  to  testify  in  an  official  investigation  of  Bolshevik  propa- 
ganda presided  over  by  Senator  Lee  Overman  of  North  Carolina 
and  hence  known  as  the  Overman  hearings.  This  was  Eobins' 
opportunity.  His  testimony  of  March  6,  7,  and  10  required  eight 
hours  and  twenty  minutes  and  covers  some  one  hundred  fifty  pages 
of  print.  It  was  a  masterful  presentation  to  say  the  least,  but  it 
must  be  remembered  that  Eobins'  zeal  for  Soviet  Eussia  had  been 
moderated  by  the  counsel  of  Hiram  Johnson,  who  arranged  the 
hearing  for  him  and  procured  a  second  opportunity  for  him  to 
testify  after  Ambassador  Francis  had  failed  (March  8)  to  corrobo- 
rate some  of  his  statements.  In  his  testimony  before  the  Senate 
Subcommittee,  Eobins  was  gracious  and  at  his  oratorical  best, 
answering  all  questions  spontaneously  and  without  reserve.  Both 
his  Americanism  and  his  Eussophilism  are  immediately  apparent. 
He  admitted  that  he  was  absolutely  in  favor  of  the  establishment 

agent,  and  that  a  policy  of  Allied  intervention  with  the  cooperation  and 
consent  of  the  Bolshevik  Government  is  feasible  and  possible.  .  .  ."  Robins 
MSS. 

^^  Johnson  to  Robins,  Washington,  Jan.   15,   1919.    Robins   MSS. 

^-Congressional  Record,  65th  Cong.  3rd  Sess.,  LVII,  Part  I,  Dec.  2,  1918 
to  Jan.  4,  1919,  342. 
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of  economic  relations  with  the  Soviet  government;  and  he  justified 
his  position  and  actions  as  liaison  agent  between  Ambassador  Fran- 
cis and  Lenin  and  Trotsky  in  March  and  April,  1918,  by  showing 
(in  his  appearance  in  rebuttal  to  Francis),  the  confidential  ma- 
terial already  referred  to.  He  did  not,  however,  mention  Lockhart's 
letter  or  the  plan  of  economic  cooperation  given  him  by  Lenin  at 
the  time  of  his  departure  from  Moscow.  Eeleased  from  silence  by 
this  official  statement  of  all  he  stood  for,  Robins  felt  free  to  take 
part  again  without  restraint  in  American  political  life. 

An  experienced  speaker,  unable  to  stay  off  the  platform,  Robins 
again  took  up  lecturing  on  behalf  of  Russia  after  March,  1919,  in 
an  effort  to  reach  the  general  public,  business  men,  and  politicians 
through  the  Protestant  churches  where  his  reputation  as  a  speaker 
of  note  was  already  established.  He  followed  a  planned  itinerary 
through  the  eastern  and  central  states,  along  the  west  coast,  and 
then  through  the  South.  He  was  still  under  constant  surveillance 
and  the  State  Department,  he  believed,  managed  to  provide  in  every 
audience  a  few  vociferous  hecklers  and  opponents.  The  press  also 
was  generally  adverse.  In  spite  of  this  opposition,  Robins  persisted 
in  holding  the  meetings  and  setting  forth  his  case  on  Russia,  but 
to  Gumberg  he  complained  that  he  was  not  receiving  fair  play : 

My  meetings  are  largely  attended  and  overwhelmingly  friendly 
in  reception  of  what  I  have  to  say  regarding  Russia.  There 
is  however  in  every  meeting  a  small-in-number  but  powerful- 
in-infiuence  dissenting  minority.  The  newspapers  report  my 
addresses  from  a  biased  viewpoint  adversely  to  me  and  the 
truth.  I  am  made  an  advocate  and  apologist  for  Lenin  and 
Trotsky  and  the  Bolshevik  program  as  the  result  of  nearly 
every  writeup  in  the  public  press.  This,  however,  is  an  old 
story  to  me ;  and  while,  when  one  talks  to  two  or  three  hundred 
or  two  or  three  thousand  hearers  and  the  newspapers  speak  to 
from  one  hundred  thousand  to  a  million  readers,  one  is  under 
a  very  real  disadvantage,  I  expect  to  create  centers  of  opinion 
that  will  have  an  influence  in  finally  fashioning  a  sound 
American  policy  in  relation  to  Soviet  Russia. ^^ 

Robins  referred  to  persons  who  agreed  with  him  on  Russia  as 
men  of  "  sound  "  ideas,  wise,  prudent,  intelligent,  while  those  who 
disagreed  with  him  were  foolish,  stupid,  and  ignorant.    He  and 

"Robins  to  Gumberg,   [Chicago],  April  11,  1919.    Robins  MSS. 
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Gumberg  continued  to  hold  the  notion,  formed  in  Eussia  while  the 
situation  was  rather  fluid,  that  communism  was  but  a  temporary 
phase  of  a  revolution  at  whose  birth  they  were  witnesses. 

Throughout  1919  and  afterwards.  United  States  policy  toward 
Eussia  was  highlighted  before  the  American  people  by  the  shortage 
of  food  in  eastern  Europe,  followed  by  two  years  of  famine  in  the 
Volga  Valley.  In  part  the  famine  was  a  legacy  of  the  War,  but 
its  chief  cause  was  peasants'  resistance  to  the  communizing  of 
Eussia ;  they  simply  refused  to  grow  a  surplus  of  grain  that  would 
be  confiscated  by  the  Soviet  government.  In  March,  1919,  Herbert 
Hoover,  realizing  the  scarcity  of  food  in  Eussia,  had  proposed  to 
the  Allied  Supreme  Council  a  plan  of  relief  to  all  Eussians,  Bol- 
shevik and  non-Bolshevik  alike,  under  the  neutral  administration 
of  the  famous  Norwegian  scientist.  Dr.  Fridtjof  Nansen,  but  with 
conditions  to  insure  that  the  provisions  would  reach  the  civilian 
population.  The  Bolshevik  answer  was  a  broadside  of  criticism  of 
Allied  policy  combined  with  sharp  insistence  that  all  relief  must 
be  distributed  through  the  regular  Soviet  agencies.  This  reaction 
ruled  out  United  States  aid  to  the  people  of  Soviet  Eussia  during 
the  armistice  and  intervention  periods,  but  the  American  Eelief 
Administration  (AEA)  extended  its  activities  eastward  from  Bel- 
gium and  Poland  to  include  the  Ukraine,  Kauban  (southern 
Eussia),  and  Siberia.  A  nation-wide  affair,  fund  raising  for  pur- 
poses of  relief  served  to  underscore  for  the  Eussophiles  the  non- 
existence of  Soviet-American  relations  while  it  emphasized  in  the 
minds  of  American  Eussophobes  the  dangers  of  international  com- 
munism. This  was  the  period  of  the  Eed  Scare  and  opinion  was 
sharply  divided  on  the  question  of  Soviet  Eussia.  On  the  one  hand 
was  a  fear  of  Bolshevism  bordering  on  national  hysteria;  on  the 
other  was  a  hard  core  of  so-called  realism  which  did  not  recognize 
that  basic  communist  principles  were  incompatible  with  the  Ameri- 
can way  of  life.  The  whole  situation  was  so  confused  and  blurred 
that  American  public  opinion  reflected  extremes,  not  reasoned 
judgment. 

In  November,  1919,  Eobins  decided  on  a  cross-country  tour  of 
speeches  on  lifting  the  blockade  of  Eussia,  that  is,  on  a  renewal  of 
trade  relations  between  the  United  States  and  Eussia.  He  gave  his 
services  without  compensation  but  with  the  transportation  charges 
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met  in  each  instance  by  the  sponsoring  agency.  Considering  that 
radicals  would  be  prejudicial  to  the  cause,  Robins  required  conser- 
vative chairmen  and  conservative  auspices  and  would  not  permit 
his  meetings  to  be  deflected  from  their  main  purpose.   He  said : 

Meetings  at  which  I  speak  must  be  under  such  auspices  as 
would  not  fairly  support  the  charge  that  we  were  using  such 
meetings  for  any  purpose  than  the  specific  one  advertised,  viz., 
"  Lifting  the  Embargo  and  Blockade  against  Russia."  ^* 

He  wanted  nothing  to  do  with  the  I.  W.  W.  or  with  anyone 
actually  connected  with  it  but  he  was  willing  to  cooperate  with 
some  personal  friends  who,  like  himself,  had  at  times  been  dubbed 
"  radical."    He  continued : 

We  are  engaged  in  the  task  of  seeking  to  help  the  Russian 
people ;  not  to  support  the  Bolshevik  program  either  here  in 
the  United  States  or  in  Russia.  ...  I  do  not  mean  by  this 
that  we  will  not  cooperate  with  or  accept  the  help  of  indi- 
viduals or  groups  more  or  less  radical ;  but  I  do  mean  that  we 
will  not  permit  these  occasions  to  be  used  by  certain  persons 
seeking  either  agitation,  publicity,  or  funds  for  other  than 
the  advertised  purpose  of  the  meetings.  Co-operation  with 
Miss  Dreier,  Mrs.  Walter  Cope,  Fred  B.  Smith,  the  Hards 
[William  Hard  and  his  wife,  Ann],  Wardwell,  Thacher  or 
other  similarly  circumstanced  persons  is  altogether  desirable.^'"' 

Miss  Mary  Dreier,  Robins'  sister-in-law,  was  a  very  strong 
agitator  for  the  recognition  of  Russia  and  the  outlawry  of  war. 
Wardwell  and  Thacher,  it  will  be  remembered,  were  with  Robins 
as  members  of  the  Red  Cross  Commission  to  Russia ;  William  Hard 
and  his  wife  were  won  over  to  the  cause ;  Fred  B.  Smith,  a  personal 
friend  of  Robins'  was  a  religious  leader,  the  spirit  behind  the  Men 
and  Religion  Forward  Movement  for  which  Robins  had  made  a 
national  and  an  international  lecture  tour  prior  to  his  going  to 
Russia.  Mrs.  Walter  Cope  of  Germantown,  Philadelphia,  was  a 
prominent  member  of  the  Women's  International  League  for 
Peace  and  Freedom,  United  States  Section  (WILPF-US  or  simply 
WIL-US). 

Although  the  WIL  itself  was  international  as  its  name  indicates, 

^^  Robins  to  Jerome  Davis,  Chicago,  Dec.  2,   1919.    Robins  MSS. 
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with  central  headquarters  in  Geneva,  Switzerland,  and  v/ith  Jane 
Addams  of  Chicago  as  president,  there  were  autonomous  national 
sections  in  twenty-five  countries  and  a  combined  membership  of 
50,000  women.  Its  purpose  was  to  unite  the  women  of  all  countries 
in  the  pursuit  of  peace,  arbitration,  disarmament,  and  political, 
social,  and  economic  justice  for  all  mankind  without  distinction 
of  sex,  race,  class,  or  creed.  The  United  States  Section  was  made 
up  of  autonomous  state  branches  which  in  reality  were  socio- 
political clubs,  the  natural  means  by  which  the  successful  suffra- 
gettes hoped  to  bring  their  newly-won  ballot  to  bear  on  public 
policy  with  special  concentration  on  the  prime  objective,  peace. 
Besides  Mrs.  Walter  Cope,  Mesdames  Eaymond  Eobins,  Robert 
LaFollette,  William  Jennings  Bryan,  Lucia  Ames  Mead,  Hannah 
Clothier  Hull,  and  Misses  Jane  Addams,  Jeanette  Rankin,  Ellen 
Winsor,  Lucy  Branham  and  a  host  of  other  outstanding  women 
belonged  to  the  WIL-US.  While  not  entirely  pacifist,  the  organiza- 
tion inclined  to  pacifism  under  Miss  Addams'  presidency.  The 
United  States  Section  operated  on  the  level  of  national  politics 
and  maintained  an  executive  secretary  in  Washington  for  the  pur- 
pose of  exerting  the  full  weight  of  influence  of  the  American 
membership  (ca.  6000)  on  Congressmen,  Senators,  and  the  Presi- 
dent concerning  any  issue  that  promoted  or  endangered  the  peace. 
After  1921,  it  became  an  affiliate  of  the  National  Council  for  Pre- 
vention of  War  (NCPW)^*^  and  helped  to  muster  a  tremendous 
public  opinion  for  the  recognition  of  Russia  and  the  outlawry  of 
war.  While  outlawry  in  whatever  way  phrased  was  the  raison  d'etre 
of  the  NCPW  and  the  WIL,  the  recognition  of  Russia  was  placed 
in  the  same  category  as  United  States  membership  in  the  League 
of  Nations — which  Robins  strongly  opposed — and  United  States 
adherence  to  the  World  Court,  the  revision  of  the  Versailles  Treaty 
to  give  justice  to  Germany,  termination  of  dollar  diplomacy  in 
Mexico  and  Nicaragua,  and  a  practicable  solution  to  the  debt- 
reparations  problem.   As  will  be  shown,  the  WIL-US  converged  on 

1"  Concerning  the  XCPW,  see  pp.  7o-76  infra.  The  records  of  the  NCPW, 
the  WIL,  and  numerous  other  peace  societies  are  in  the  Swarthmore  College 
Peace  Foundation,  Swarthmore,  Pennsylvania.  There  are  several  folders 
on  the  Women's  Committee  for  the  Recognition  of  Russia.  Although  volu- 
minous and  revealing,  the  WIL  records  are  nevertheless  incomplete. 
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Secretary  Hughes  in  the  spring  of  1923  with  a  pressure  that  only 
a  man  rooted  in  principle  could  resist.  Hughes  stood  immovable 
against  recognition. 

Mrs.  Walter  Cope's  interest  in  Eussia  arose  out  of  the  situation 
after  World  War  I,  her  agitation  with  Senator  Borah  for  the 
return  of  political  prisoners,  and  her  work  in  fund-raising  for 
eastern  Europe  and  the  Volga  Valley  in  particular.  Ingenuous  and 
indefatigable,  she  headed  after  1920  a  Women's  Committee  for  the 
Recognition  of  Russia  of  which  Miss  Lucy  Branham,  who  had  just 
returned  from  relief  work  in  Russia,  was  executive  secretary.  They 
appealed  to  Congressmen  and  Senators,  and  merit  at  least  partial 
credit  for  the  Grain  and  Medical  Relief  Bills  authorizing  assistance 
to  Russia,  1921-1922.  Later,  they  concentrated  on  recognition 
proper. 

Raymond  Robins  did  not  want  to  be  identified  with  the  pacifists 
but  he  did  on  occasion  work  with  them  for  the  two  objectives,  the 
recognition  of  Russia  and  the  outlawry  of  war.^^ 

It  is  in  order  here  to  say  a  word  about  the  National  Women's 
Trade  Union  League  (NWTUL)  of  which  Mrs.  Raymond  Robins 
was  president  from  1907  until  1922,  and  the  guiding  spirit  for 
another  decade.  Mary  Dreier  was  a  close  second  in  leadership, 
while  Mrs.  Willard  Straight  and  William  Boyce  Thompson  con- 
tributed annually  for  some  years  to  the  finances.  The  organization's 
primary  purpose  was  the  welfare  of  working  girls,  and  poor  girls 
made  up  the  bulk  of  membership.  However,  Mrs.  Robins'  goal  was 
an  international  organization  of  all  women,  wealthy  and  poor,  who 
were  interested  in  improving  the  lot  of  underprivileged  women 
everywhere.  There  was  an  effort  made  to  reach  Russian  women  and 
a  particular  interest  was  taken  in  Russian  affairs.  Raymond 
Robins'  work  in  Russia  and  the  tale  he  told  with  eloquence  and 
emotion  upon  his  return  to  the  United  States  confirmed  Margaret 
Dreier  Robins  and  Mary  Dreier  in  their  already  strong  pro-Russian 
attitudes.  The  NWTUL  championed  the  recognition  of  Russia 
and  the  outlawry  of  war  in  its  organ.  Life  and  Labor,  and  co- 
operated with  NCPW  but  adamantly  refused  to  let  any  cause  what- 

^^  Cf.  Robert  H.  Ferrell,  Peace  in  Their  Time  (New  Haven:  Yale  Uni- 
versity Press,  1952),  p.  14.  This  monograph  is  the  best  recent  study  of  the 
origins  of  the  Kellogg-Briand  Pact. 
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soever  supersede  its  primary  purpose,  the  welfare  of  working  girls. 
Mrs.  Robins  used  her  position  as  president  of  the  International 
Federation  of  Working  Women  assembled  in  congresses  at  Wash- 
ington, Geneva,  Vienna  in  1919,  1921  and  1923  respectively,  to 
lead  the  organization  in  support  of  the  outlawry  of  war.^^  During 
the  famine,  the  NWTUL  advocated  all  possible  relief  to  Russia. 

Actually  there  was  much  to  be  said  in  favor  of  Raymond  Robins' 
arguments  against  the  blockade  which  was  finally  lifted  in  January, 
1920.  The  Volga  Valley,  grain-growing  area,  was  in  dire  need  of 
such  harmless  supplies  as  binder  twine,  for  instance,  which  the 
United  States  had  to  spare.  Probably  an  embargo  on  certain 
articles  would  have  been  a  better  policy  than  general  non-inter- 
course. Robins  connected  the  spread  of  Bolshevism  in  Russia  with 
Wilson's  policy  of  isolating  that  country : 

I  regard  the  Russian  policy  of  our  present  administration 
[he  said],  as  criminal  and  stupidly  futile.  It  has  stamped 
Bolshevism  in  instead  of  stamping  it  out.  It  has  given  a  char- 
acter of  national  patriotism  to  Lenin,  Trotsky  and  the  Bolshe- 
vik party  to  which  [neither]  they  nor  it  are  justly  entitled.  Our 
policy  has  transformed  them  from  international  revolutionary 
"  impossibilists  "  to  patriotic  defenders  of  the  homes  and  fire- 
sides of  the  Russian  people  against  the  foreign  invasion  and 
especially  against  the  alleged  imperialistic  purposes  of  the 
"  heathen  yellow  dog."  .  .  .  While  starving  by  the  embargo 
and  blockade  women  and  children  in  Soviet  Russia — chiefly 
of  the  propertied  classes — our  policy  has  furnished  large  stores 
and  war  material  in  the  supposed  support  of  law  and  order  in 
Russia  which  have  been  used  to  aid  reactionary  Czarist  groups 
and  finally  in  their  defeat,  have  become  in  large  quantities  the 
war  booty  of  the  Bolshevik  Red  Guard  Armies. 

That  a  third  winter  of  starvation  for  Soviet  Russia  should 
be  forced  by  this  stupid  and  criminal  blockade  is  intolerable 
to  any  Christian  intelligence  without  some  effort  for  effective 
protest. ^^ 

From  March,  1919,  to  March,  1920,  Robins  spoke  on  the  average 
of  once  a  day  in  different  cities  and  towns.  His  lectures  were 
scheduled  for  months  in  advance  and  he  was  forced  to  turn  down 

18  NWTUL  Records,  Library  of  Congress.  The  League's  organ,  Life  and 
Labor,  is  even  more  informative  than  the  records. 

^'•Robins  to  Hon.  George  Wharton  Pepper  [Chicago?],  Dec.  4,  1919. 
Robins  MSS. 
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innumerable  requests;  relying  on  an  aroused  public  opinion  to 
turn  the  tide  he  raised  his  audiences  to  a  pitch  of  enthusiasm  and 
left  a  trail  of  resolutions  behind  him,  in  exactly  the  same  way  as 
he  would  later  deal  with  the  cause  of  outlawry  of  war.  He  was  in 
constant  contact  with  Gumberg  and  Hiram  Johnson  but  not  yet 
with  Senator  Borah  whose  mentor  and  close  associate  he  would 
later  become.  Gumberg  kept  him  informed  on  the  latest  develop- 
ments in  Russian  affairs  and  helped  him  meet  the  criticism  of  his 
opponents,  especially  concerning  the  status  of  religion  in  Soviet 
Russia.  It  is  beyond  explanation  how  Raymond  Robins,  a  sincere 
champion  of  religious  and  political  freedom,  should  have  remained 
utterly  deceived  on  the  absence  of  these  two  freedoms  in  Russia. 
As  to  his  close  association  with  Hiram  Johnson,  Robins  had  to 
have  a  political  star,  and  in  1919-1920,  it  was  Uncle  Hi,  a  Progres- 
sive who  had  wrested  his  state  from  the  Southern  Pacific,  an 
irreconcilable  on  the  League  of  Nations  who  was  "right"  on  the 
Russian  issue  (as  he  termed  anyone  whose  views  coincided  with  his 
own),  and  a  friend  to  whom  Robins  owed  a  very  great  personal 
debt  of  gratitude.  Johnson  was  responsible  for  Robins'  rehabilita- 
tion into  American  politics.  Robins  spent  from  March  to  July, 
1920,  trying  to  win  the  Republican  presidential  nomination  for 
him. 

Hiram  Johnson's  chances  for  the  presidential  nomination  were 
good.  ''  If  Johnson  carries  Michigan,"  Robins  predicted,  "  and 
LaFollette  takes  Wisconsin  into  camp,  the  test  on  the  floor  of  the 
convention  will  be  between  Uncle  Hi  and  a  dark  horse."  -°  Dis- 
appointed when,  in  June,  1920,  Harding  received  the  nomination, 
Robins  and  Johnson  nevertheless  accepted  the  party  decision  and 
threw  their  combined  weight  into  the  campaign  for  his  election. 
Robins  got  Harding  to  make  a  pre-election  commitment  to  renew 
trade  relations  with  all  countries  with  which  the  United  States  was 
at  peace — the  reference  to  Russia  was  mutually  understood — and 
to  state  with  Hardingesque  equivocation,  "  If  I  catch  the  con- 
science of  America,  we'll  lead  the  world  to  outlaw  war."  -^  Al- 
though the  fundamental  campaign  issue  was  opposition  to  Wilson's 
party  and  Wilson's  League,  Robins  gave  the  fight  a  Progressivist, 

''"Robins  to  Hard  [Chicago],  April  8,  1920.   Robins  MSS. 
"  Robins  MSS. 
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reform  flavor  similar  to  his  attitude  in  Chicago,  1900-1913,  and 
in  the  campaigns  of  1912  and  1916.  Harding  was  a  political 
nonentity,  Johnson  the  real  leader  of  the  party  and  heir  to  the 
spirit  and  principles  of  Theodore  Eoosevelt.  What  Johnson  did 
for  California  must  be  done  for  the  nation — entirely  a  creditable 
aspiration — with  Eobins  a  close  assistant  and  associate.  With 
Johnson  in  the  White  House,  the  road  would  be  clear  for  the 
recognition  of  Russia  (and  supposedly  the  outlawry  of  war)  and 
Robins  could  have  his  choice  between  being  Secretary  of  Labor  or 
United  States  Ambassador  to  Russia.  So  Robins  thought. ^^  Johnson 
made  no  such  promise.  One  could  not  bind  him  beforehand — he 
was  an  independent.  But  he  was  consistent  and  Robins  could 
predict.  Robins  spoke  of  "  our  mutual  leadership  in  the  Republi- 
can party  "  and  the  necessity  for  "  an  understanding  wisdom  that 
will  preserve  confidential  much  of  our  plan."  ^^ 

After  Harding's  election,  there  was  some  talk  of  a  cabinet 
position  for  Robins  who  knew,  however,  that  because  of  his 
relentless  opposition  to  the  appointment  of  certain  others,  no  post 
would  be  given  him.  Robins  opposed  Hoover,  Hughes  and,  al- 
though his  name  is  not  mentioned,  Elihu  Root  most  of  all.  Arch- 
conservative  Root  would  never  have  recognized  Soviet  Russia.  It 
is  certain  that  Robins  had  some  part  in  the  cabinet  appointments, 
and  it  is  conceivable  that  Hughes  was  a  compromise  appointee  as 
Secretary  of  State.  "  There  has  been  no  breach  in  my  relations 
with  the  President  Elect,"  Robins  wrote  to  Gumberg,  "  and  will 
be  none  if  I  can  help  it,  but  the  weight  of  the  situation  is  such 
that  I  cannot  be  relied  upon  for  results  in  that  quarter."  ^*  There 
was  an  out-and-out  struggle  within  the  Republican  party,  Hughes, 
Root  and  Hoover  pro-League  and  anti-Russian;  Johnson,  Borah 
and  LaFollette  irreconcilable  and  pro-Russian.  Johnson,  never 
counting  on  Harding's  reliability,  expected  treachery.  He  wrote  to 
Robins  that: 

Harding's  mind,  always  in  its  infantile  cunning  transparent, 
is  plainly  seen  in  its  working.  He  wants  to  appoint  Daugherty, 
Hert   [?],  Hays,  and  perhaps  another  of  that  ilk,  and  then 


"Robins  to  Thompson  [Chicago],  April  11,  1920.   Robins  MSS. 
23  Robins  to  Johnson  [Chicago],  July  24,  1920.    Robins  MSS. 
2*  Robins    to    Gumberg,    Chinsegut     [Robins'    home    near    Brooksville, 
Florida],  Feb.  21,  1921.    Robins  MSS. 
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leaven  the  mess  with  ultra-respectability,  and  nltra-respecta- 
bility  to  him  is  Hughes  and  Hoover.  I  was  told  on  Wednesday 
by  one  who  had  just  talked  to  Harding  that  he  would  never 
return  us  to  the  Versailles  Treaty  and  would  under  no  circum- 
stances use  the  League  or  any  part  of  it.  But  Gifford  Pinchot, 
just  returning,  says  he  found  Harding  more  friendly  to  the 
League  than  he  had  been  before  the  election.  So  it  still  is  as 
it  was — each  faction  certain  Harding  will  keep  his  word  to  it.-^ 

While  Kepublican  party  leaders  were  making  the  final  arrange- 
ments to  get  Harding's  cabinet  into  position,  Robins  was  off  the 
political  scene  altogether.  As  he  wrote  to  Gumberg,  his  physical 
machinery  had  stopped  running.  From  February  to  May,  he  was 
confined  to  Chinsegut,  recovering  from  a  nervous  breakdown  ;  the 
most  he  was  able  to  do  was  to  tabulate  from  afar  the  scores  of  the 
political  game  while  Gumberg,  gathering  the  latest  information  in 
fact  and  opinion  concerning  Russia  from  his  contacts  in  Washing- 
ton, London,  Paris,  Moscow  and  Petrograd,  kept  him  advised.  On 
March  8,  when  news  of  the  shortage  of  food  in  southern  Russia 
began  to  reach  him,  Robins  wrote  of  his  constant  preoccupation 
with  Russia  and  Harding's  promise  to  reopen  trade : 

In  these  darkened  days  I  think  constantly  of  Russia.  I  am 
wondering  if  it  is  not  possible  for  both  Thacher  and  Wardwell 
to  get  a  real  hearing  from  Hughes.  Also  Walter  Pettitt.  Can- 
not all  of  these  three  sound  men  help  in  the  Russian  situation  ? 
I  have  done  all  that  lies  in  my  power  and  while  the  Inaugural 
was  as  agreed  on  the  League  of  Nations  and  said  nothing 
against  Russia — it  said  nothing  for  the  reopening  of  trade  in 
that  troubled  land.  This  was  part  of  the  immediate  program 
that  was  supposed  to  have  been  accepted.  It  need  not  have 
appeared  in  the  Inaugural  but  its  omission  troubles  me.  .  .  . 
See  to  it  that  all  that  can  help  to  give  the  Russian  people 
a  chance  to  live  and  be  free.  .  .  .^® 

This  desire  to  help  the  Russian  people  attain  freedom  was  an 
obsession  that  bothered  him  and  motivated  him  even  in  his  greatest 
misunderstandings  of  the  real  status  quo. 

Then  Robins  referred  to  himself,  "  For  myself,  utter  weakness 

^^  Johnson  to  Robins  from  his  home  in  Riverdale,  Md.,  Jan.  9,  1921. 
Robins  MSS. 

^"Robins  to  Gumberg,  Chinsegut,  March  8,  1921.    Gumberg  MSS. 
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of  body  and  mind.  .  .  .  Say  as  little  about  me  as  possible  but  make 
it  clear  that  I  am  off  the  firing  line  and  for  a  long  time."  -^ 

While  Eobins  was  ill,  Charles  Evans  Hughes  became  entrenched 
in  the  State  Department.  Hughes  was  schooled  to  uphold  inter- 
national law  and  had  previously  been  engaged  as  corporation  lawyer 
for  Standard  Oil  Company  whose  property  in  Eussia  had  been 
nationalized  after  the  Bolshevik  seizure  of  power.  This  legal  back- 
ground predisposed  him  to  be  unflinching  in  principle,  impervious 
to  the  appeals  of  women's  delegations,  and  a  bulwark  against  Soviet 
recognition.  The  various  overtures  for  diplomatic  and  trade  rela- 
tions were  summarily  rejected  or  ignored.  However,  in  February, 
1931,  before  Hughes  had  his  hand  at  the  helm,  a  plan  with  which 
neither  Robins  nor  Gumberg  was  directly  associated  but  which 
would  have  fulfilled  Harding's  campaign  promises  came  near  reali- 
zation.-® Joseph  Z.  Dalinda,  formerly  editor  of  the  Russian  journal 
of  commerce,  Finansovaia  Gazeta,  a  veteran  of  World  War  I  who 
had  come  to  the  United  States  in  1915  and  had  been  instrumental 
in  bringing  about  the  first  United  States  loan  to  Czarist  Russia, 
acted  as  Soviet  agent  in  an  approach  to  Harding  and  Hughes  in 
St.  Augustine,  Florida.  Dalinda  himself  was  not  sympathetic  to  the 
Bolsheviki  but  because  of  his  previous  success  in  raising  a  loan,  he 
had  been  requested  to  devise  a  plan  for  the  economic  recovery  of 

"  lUd. 

^^  No  one  will  dispute  that  Harding  was  a  well-intentioned  third-rater. 
Hughes  found  him,  "  a  most  kindly  man,  always  eager  to  please  his  old 
friends  and  to  make  new  ones.  He  found  it  hard  to  say  No."  Charles  Evans 
Hughes,  "  Biographical  Notes,"  Library  of  Congress,  microfilm  of  the 
original  which  is  in  the  possession  of  Merlo  J.  Pusey,  p.  253a.  Hughes,  not 
Harding,  took  the  initiative  in  the  direction  of  foreign  affairs.  "  I  soon 
came  to  understand,"  said  Hughes,  "  the  limitations  which  were  imposed 
upon  him  by  the  situation  which  had  developed  in  the  Senate  in  conse- 
quence of  the  wrangle  over  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  and  I  sought  to  avoid 
embarrassing  him  by  stirring  up  futile  conflicts.  I  realized  that  I  must 
take  a  full  measure  of  responsibility  when  I  felt  definite  action  should 
be  taken.  I  did  not  go  to  him  with  a  statement  of  difficulties  and  ask  him 
what  should  be  done,  but  supplemented  my  statements  of  the  facts  in 
particular  cases  by  concrete  proposals  upon  which  he  could  act  at  once,  and 
to  which  he  almost  invariably  gave  his  approval.  Our  relations  were  of 
the  happiest  sort.  Engrossed  as  I  was,  night  and  day,  in  the  work  of  the 
Department  of  State,  I  knew  nothing  of  his  intimacies  with  those  who 
later  abused  his  trust  and  brought  his  administration  into  disrepute."   Ibid. 
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Eussia  suitable  to  the  American  government  and  business  men. 
With  an  ounce  of  cynicism  one  might  say  that  the  hated  capitalist 
country  was  to  build  up  Russia  to  unprecedented  prosperity  thus 
preparing  it  all  the  better  for  the  overthrow  of  its  builder.  Dalinda 
had  the  consent  of  Harding  and  of  General  George  W.  Goethals 
as  well  as  the  active  support  of  certain  politicians,  Wall  Street 
bankers  and  economists  including  Harry  Daugherty  and  his  law 
partner,  Cyrus  Huling;  C.  T.  Revere;  William  Woodbury  of  the 
A.  T.  and  T. ;  and  John  Hays  Hammond,  the  famous  mining 
engineer,  for  a  plan  to  send  an  economic  commission  to  Russia 
under  the  leadership  of  General  Goethals  if  the  United  States  gov- 
ernment would  permit  and  give  him  leave  of  absence  from  the 
Army.  Carrying  out  the  N.  E.  P.,  Lenin  had  agreed  to  give 
Goethals  an  economic  dictatorship  for  the  reconstruction  of  Russia. 
Hammond  checked  with  the  State  Department  and  was  informed 
of  the  complications  involved  in  the  use  of  Soviet  gold  in  the  United 
States.  Daugherty  believed  he  could  get  around  this  difficulty. 
Daugherty  also  coached  Dalinda  on  what  to  say  to  Harding.  As  a 
result  of  the  interview,  it  was  agreed  that  a  fresh  Soviet  offer  of 
renewed  relations  would  not  go  unanswered,  and  Howard  D.  Man- 
ning, publicity  manager  of  Harding's  campaign,  prepared  the 
exact  message  that  Michael  Kalinin,  chairman  of  the  AU-Russian 
Central  Executive  Committee  would  transmit  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States, ^^  There  is  a  striking  similarity  between  Robins' 
sentiments  concerning  Russia,  the  plan  of  economic  cooperation  he 
brought  with  him  upon  his  return  to  the  United  States  in  June, 
1918,  and  this  message  prepared  for  Kalinin.  The  latter  expressed 
a  desire  for  speedy  establishment  of  friendly  relations,  lamented  the 
late  Entente  invasion  without  a  declaration  of  war  and  the  anti- 
Russian  policy  of  President  Wilson,  expressed  the  hope  that  the 

-"  Joseph  Z.  Dalinda,  "  Why  Soviet  Russia  Had  to  Wait  for  Recognition," 
Liberty,  X  (November  11,  1933),  26-29.  The  Beerits  memorandum,  "Rela- 
tions with  Soviet  Russia,"  in  the  Hughes  Papers,  Library  of  Congress, 
contains  a  reference  to  this  meeting  of  Dalinda  with  Hughes  and  Harding. 
Mr.  Henry  C.  Beerits,  Hughes'  secretary  from  1933  to  1934,  prepared  a 
set  of  memoranda  on  important  topics  which  amounted  to  editing  the 
Hughes  Papers.  They  are  documented,  evidently  authoritative,  but  were 
done  under  Hughes'  direction  and  supervision.  All  the  material  in  the 
Hughes  Papers  has  been  treated  in  this  way. 
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American  government  would  not  persist  in  following  his  path,  and 
included  what  would  become  a  customary  formula : 

The  Soviet  Government  being  entirely  absorbed  in  the  work 
of  internal  reconstruction  and  of  building  up  its  economic  life 
has  not  the  least  intention  of  intervening  in  the  internal  affairs 
of  America  and  the  all-Russian  Central  Executive  Committee 
makes  herewith  a  categorical  declaration  to  this  effect.  .  .  . 
The  All-Russian  Central  Executive  Committee  addresses  to 
you  the  formal  proposal  of  opening  trade  relations  between 
Russia  and  America  and  for  that  purpose  the  relations  be- 
tween the  two  republics  have  to  be  on  the  whole  regulated. ^° 

The  message  ends  with  the  formal  proposal  to  send  to  America  a 
special  delegation  to  solve  the  question  of  business  relations  and  of 
resumption  of  trade  between  Russia  and  the  United  States. 

Through  a  mix-up  on  the  Russian  side,  this  message  appeared 
first  in  the  Russian  press  and  was  also  addressed  to  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States,  circumstances  which  forbade  its  being  ack- 
nowledged by  President  Harding.  One  may  state,  however,  that 
the  communists  hardly  felt  themselves  bound  by  promises  put  into 
their  mouths  by  a  well-meaning  leader  of  the  Republican  party  in 
the  United  States.  Instead  of  recognition,  Russia  received  Hughes' 
statement  that  it  was  idle  to  expect  resumption  of  trade  until  the 
economic  bases  of  production  were  securely  established.  "  Produc- 
tion," said  the  Secretary  of  State,  "  is  conditioned  upon  the  safety 
of  life,  the  recognition  by  firm  guarantees  of  private  property,  the 
sanctity  of  contract,  and  the  rights  of  free  labor,"  ^^  and  the  United 
States  government  would  be  very  happy  to  have  convincing  evi- 
dence of  fundamental  changes  which  would  make  a  renewal  of 
commerce  feasible.  Until  Russia  showed  due  regard  for  the  pro- 
tection of  persons  and  property,  the  United  States  government  was 
simply  unable  to  discern  any  proper  basis  for  exchange  of  products 
and  for  a  mutual  credit  system. "^  In  this  note,  Hughes  did  not 
mention  propaganda  against  the  American  Government  and  institu- 
tions; first-hand  knowledge  of  this  phenomenon  would  come  only 
from  experience  gained  within  the  State  Department  and  from 
information  passed  on  by  the  Department  of  Justice. 

«»SDR,  661.11L5/271.    Sent  via  Morris  in  Stockholm,  March  23,  1921. 
^^  Foreign  Relations,  1921,  II,  768.  ^^  Ibid. 
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On  July  27,  1921,  Gumberg,  Eobins'  watchdog  in  Eussian  affairs, 
sent  him  a  detailed  discussion  concerning  the  famine  in  the  Volga 
region  with  suggestions  of  what  measures  of  relief  could  be  taken. 
The  situation  was  desperate,  he  said,  and  help  would  have  to  come 
immediately;  a  hands-off  policy  of  permitting  the  famine  to  con- 
tinue in  the  hope  that  the  starving  Eussian  people  would  revolt 
against  their  Bolshevik  rulers  was  futile.  Gumberg  wrote,  "  Any 
person  who  thinks  that  the  Soviet  Government  will  be  overthrown 
by  hungry  peasants  from  Ufa  and  Saratov  is  a  fool  and  a  knave."  ^^ 
Gumberg  was  not  primarily  interested  in  that  the  Soviet  govern- 
ment should  endure  but  that  the  Eussian  people  should  be  fed. 

Eobins,  still  terribly  discouraged  due  to  his  nervous  breakdown 
and  failure  of  his  efforts  for  Eussia,  began  to  make  his  way  back 
into  public  life  in  the  autumn  of  1921.  While  he  concentrated  on  a 
disarmament  lecture  tour  most  opportune  against  the  background  of 
the  Washington  Conference,  he  offered  to  his  audiences  the  alterna- 
tives of  "  America's  Answer  to  the  Bolshevik  Challenge "  and 
"  Lenin  and  the  Ideal  and  Leadership  of  the  Bolshevik  Eevolution," 
and  cooperated  with  Gumberg  and  Eobert  Morse  Lovett  of  the  New 
Republic  in  the  organization  of  a  Committee  for  Eussian  Eelief 
which  they  purposely  kept  free  from  the  control  of  Herbert  Hoover 
and  the  AEA.  Hoover,  now  Secretary  of  Commerce,  anti-Bolshevik 
to  the  hilt,  organized  between  August,  1921  and  July,  1923, 
American  relief  to  the  amount  in  round  numbers  of  $63,000,000 
(this  does  not  include  $78,000,000  spent  on  pre-famine  relief  for 
the  Ukraine,  Kauban,  and  Siberia),  after  Maxim  Gorky  and  Walter 
Lyman  Brown,  European  director  of  the  AEA,  had  signed  an 
agreement  fixing  the  conditions  under  which  relief  to  Soviet  Eussia 
would  be  given  and  distributed.^*    The  assistance  rendered  to  Eus- 

38  Gumberg  to  Robins,  New  York,  July  27,  1921.    Robins  MSS. 

8*  Frank  M.  Surface  and  Raymond  L.  Bland,  American  Food  in  the 
World  War  and  Reconstruction  Period  (Stanford,  California:  Stanford 
University  Press,  1931),  pp.  239-64.  Robins,  Gumberg  et  al  of  the  Com- 
mittee for  Russian  Relief  contributed  their  funds  to  the  American  Friends 
Service  Committee  which  purchased  but  did  not  distribute  through  the 
ARA.  Hoover's  enlarged  organization,  the  "  European  Relief  Council " 
organized  in  June,  1920,  included  many  autonomous  relief  agencies:  the 
original  ARA,  the  Red  Cross,  Federal  Council  of  Churches,  American 
Friends  Service  Committee,  Knights  of  Columbus,  Jewish  Joint  Distribu- 
tion Committee,  YWCA  and  YMCA.   Ibid. 
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sian  peasants  during  the  period  of  the  Volga  Valley  famine  was 
evidently  an  extension  of  Hoover's  previous  work  in  Europe  and 
was  in  no  way  motivated  or  instigated  by  Raymond  Robins'  pro- 
Russian  conversations  or  arguments. 

Tn  the  middle  of  December,  1921,  while  Congress  was  considering 
the  $20,000,000  Food  Bill  for  Russia,  ex-Governor  James  P.  Good- 
rich of  Indiana  who  was  to  be  on  a  special  Russian  commission  if 
the  bill  were  passed,  got  in  contact  with  Gumberg.  Goodrich  as 
Governor  and  business  man  from  a  grain-growing  state  ^^  had  a 
background  of  thinking  in  terms  of  farmers'  welfare,  and  for  this 
if  for  no  other  reason  he  was  interested  in  the  export  of  grain  to 
Russia.  It  would  help  the  farmers  over  the  stagnation  of  1921. 
Gumberg,  duly  impressed,  wrote  to  Robins  indicating  that  he  knew 
(as  he  always  knew),  what  was  transpiring  in  Washington  before 
events  became  public  knowledge : 

What  he  [Goodrich]  said  is  so  important  and  interesting  and 
GOOD  that  there  is  only  one  thing  for  you  to  do  (provided  you 
know  that  he  is  all  right — to  me  he  certainly  seemed  like  a 
REAL  person),  and  that  is  to  use  all  your  influence  to  back 
that  bill  for  Russian  relief.  The  money  is  to  be  spent  by  a 
commission  appointed  by  the  President.  If  the  Bill  is  passed, 
the  commission  will  be  appointed  the  next  day  and  the  people 
on  the  Volga  will  have  the  food  in  January.  After  he  buys 
the  grain,  he  is  going  back  to  Russia  with  a  mission  to  help 
the  Russian  people.  ...  I  simply  can't  believe  I  am  wrong 
about  the  man.^*' 

Congress  passed  the  Food  Bill  on  December  22.  Harding  duly 
appointed  the  commission  including  Herbert  Hoover  as  chairman 

^Mames  Putnam  Goodrich  (1864-1940),  lawyer,  staunch  Republican, 
Governor  of  Indiana  from  1917  to  1921,  made  two  trips  to  Russia  as  a 
member  of  the  famine  investigating  committee  and  as  unofficial  observer 
for  Harding  and  Coolidge.  Again  in  1925,  he  went  to  Russia  to  represent 
the  University  of  Indiana  at  the  twentieth  anniversary  of  the  Russian 
Academy  of  Science.  Throughout  the  1920's  Goodrich  was  interested  in 
trade  relations  with  Russia  and  later  became  a  member  of  the  Russian- 
American  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  which  capacity  he  worked  closely  with 
Maxim  Litvinov.  Governor  Goodrich's  Papers  are  still  in  the  possession 
of  his  son,  Pierre  Goodrich  of  Indianapolis.  The  only  available  biographical 
entry  is  contained  in  National  Cyclopaedia  of  American  Biography  (New 
York:    J.  T.  White,  1943),  XXX,  76-77. 

'"  Gumberg  to  Robins,  Washington,  Dec.   19,   1921.    Robins  MSS. 
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and  ex-Governor  Goodrich."  The  latter  had  been  hitched  to  the 
Kobins-Gumberg-Borah  team. 

When  Goodrich  was  assigned  to  go  to  Russia,  Gumberg  was  very 
anxious  to  accompany  him  in  order  to  make  the  proper  connections. 
Writing  to  Goodrich  on  December  26,  1931,  he  emphasized  that 
he  was  absolutely  free,  belonged  to  no  party  or  group,  had  "  no 
ax  to  grind,  no  one  to  serve  "  except  his  conscience.  "  My  only 
ambition,"  said  Gumberg,  "  is  to  be  useful  in  this  tremendous 
problem  of  reconciliation  between  Russia  and  the  rest  of  the  world, 
and  particularly  the  United  States."  ^^ 

Meanwhile,  Gumberg  was  very  active  in  Washington  politics; 
he  was  serving  as  translator  and  intermediary  for  the  trade  mem- 
bers of  the  Far  Eastern  Delegation  to  the  Washington  Conference, 
and  working  with  Senator  Borah,  Wardwell,  Dr.  Paul  Samuel 
Reinsch  ^^  and  others  to  counteract  Japan  by  trying,  during  and 
after  the  Conference,  to  bring  about  United  States  recognition  of 
the  Far  Eastern  Republic.  Robins,  traveling  and  speaking  on  dis- 
armament, touched  the  Russian  situation  only  from  afar.   On  April 

^■^  The  other  members  of  the  commission  were  Edward  M.  Flesh  of 
Missouri,  vice-president  of  the  United  States  Grain  Corporation,  Edward 
Rickard  of  New  York,  director  general  of  the  ARA,  and  Donald  Livingston, 
formerly  commissioner   of  agriculture  of  South  Dakota. 

^^  Gumberg  to  Goodrich,  New  York,  Dec.  26,  1921.    Gumberg  MSS. 

^^  Dr.  Paul  Samuel  Reinsch,  educator,  political  scientist,  diplomat,  was 
United  States  Minister  to  China  from  1913  to  1919  and  Chinese  adviser 
in  the  United  States,  1919-1923.  In  Peking,  Reinsch  got  to  be  a  Sinophile 
and  judged  the  international  situation  from  the  point  of  view  of  what 
would  be  advantageous  to  China.  He  was  especially  intimate  with  Dr. 
G.  K.  Wellington  Koo  and  Yuan  Shih  Kai.  Reinsch  was  opposed  to  further 
concession  to  the  Western  Powers,  was  very  much  concerned  over  the 
Twenty-One  Demands,  the  Shantung  Question  and  Japanese  encroachment 
into  the  interior  of  China.  Just  how  far  Reinsch  was  influential  and  in 
what  particulars  has  not  been  studied.  He  did,  however,  serve  with  former 
Secretary  of  State  Robert  Lansing  as  adviser  to  the  Chinese  delegation  at 
the  Washington  Conference  during  which  Japan  was  persuaded  to  withdraw 
from  Shantung.  Still  in  the  service  of  China,  Reinsch  journeyed  to  Peking 
in  1922  where  he  died  in  the  autumn  of  that  year.  Besides  the  Dictionary 
of  American  Biography ,  the  current  issues  of  the  Far  Eastern  Revietv  give 
information  concerning  Dr.  Reinsch  and  his  work.  Reinsch's  Papers  in 
the  State  Historical  Society,  Madison,  are  disappointing.  They  contain 
only  his  papers  as  educator  and  political  scientist. 
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3,  1922,  he  wrote  to  Gumberg,  excusing  himself  for  not  being  of 
direct  assistance : 

My  doings  are  under  constant  surveillance  to  a  degree  that 
is  quite  interesting  considering  the  lapse  of  time  and  my 
distance  from  the  spotlight.  Dr.  Reinsch  can  be  of  great  help. 
Senator  LaFollette  is  willing  to  talk  and  fight.*" 

Gumberg's  efforts  during  January,  February  and  March,  1922 
toward  the  United  States  recognition  of  the  Far  Eastern  Republic 
proved  fruitless. 

It  may  be  well  at  this  point  to  give  some  discussion  to  the 
National  Council  for  Prevention  of  War  (NCPW),  an  organization 
that  grew  out  of  the  Washington  Conference.  It  was  founded 
toward  the  end  of  1921  by  Mr.  Frederick  Libby,  a  Congregational 
minister  who  became  a  Friend  after  World  War  I,  and  who  devoted 
his  entire  life  from  1921  to  date  to  the  promotion  and  maintenance 
of  international  peace.*^  The  NCPW  does  not  claim  to  be  a  peace 
organization  properly  so  called  but  rather  the  central  coordinating 
agency  of  all  the  peace  groups  in  the  United  States.  By  personal 
direction  and  leadership,  Libby  attempted  to  coordinate  the  efforts 
of  the  diverse  and  often  antagonistic  peace  organizations  and  to 
weld  them  into  a  determined  and  purposeful  army  for  peace.  Non- 
partisan and  non-sectarian,  the  NCPW  listed  a  motley  array  of 
affiliated  members,  such  as  for  example,  the  American  Friends 
Service  Committee,  the  National  Council  of  Jewish  Women,  the 
Catholic  Association  for  International  Peace,  Women's  Interna- 
tional League  for  Peace  and  Freedom,  United  States  Section,  the 
War  Resisters'  League  and  the  Fellowship  of  Reconciliation,  of 
which  the  last  two  were  radically  pacifist. 

"Robins  to  Gumberg,  Chicago,  April  3,   1922.    Gumberg  MSS. 

*^  Mr.  Libby  is  currently  engaged  in  writing  the  history  of  the  NCPW. 
Concerning  Russia,  Mr.  Libby  said,  "  I  argued  in  the  National  Council 
Bulletin  in  favor  of  recognition  on  the  ground  that  its  refusal  was  delaying 
Russia's  economic  recovery  and  the  further  ground  that  freedom  of  inter- 
course among  nations  is  important  in  the  prevention  of  tension. 

"  With  the  benefit  of  hindsight,  I  would  further  maintain  that  by  isolating 
Russia,  we  created  a  hothouse  which  was  extremely  favorable  to  the  rapid 
growth  of  communism.  Without  that  isolation  .  .  .  the  Soviet  system  could 
probably  never  have  reached  the  stage  of  development  our  policy  helped 
it  to  attain."    NCPW  Bulletin,  May  27,  1922. 
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To  anyone  who  is  even  vaguely  familiar  with  these  and  the  other 
affiliates  of  the  NCPW,  it  is  immediately  apparent  that  their  only 
common  bond  was  the  desire  to  promote  peace.  Each  affiliate  had 
complete  autonomy  and  was  free  to  support  or  to  refrain  from 
supporting  separate  issues  such  as  the  recognition  of  Russia;  since 
Mr.  Libby  was  given  a  free  hand  in  editing  the  NCPW  Bulletin, 
his  recommendations  in  favor  of  the  recognition  of  Russia,  becaust 
he  considered  recognition  a  step  toward  world  peace,  did  not  neces- 
sarily  voice  the  sentiments  of  all  the  affiliated  members.  The  fact 
remains,  however,  that  the  NCPW  officially  supported  the  recog- 
nition of  Russia  and  Raymond  Robins  found  it  expedient  at  times 
to  cooperate  with  Libby's  peace  groups.  In  addition,  some  of  the 
pacifists  of  the  1920's  were  "  radical."  This  term,  as  applied 
to  the  extreme  pacifists  of  the  1920's  by  their  contemporaries,  had 
reference  not  to  advocacy  of  violence  or  revolution — their  ideas 
were  diametrically  opposed  to  any  form  of  violence — but  to  their 
objectives  of  abolishing  armies,  navies,  and  the  means  of  national 
defense.  Their  efforts  were  not  clandestine  and  subversive  but  so 
much  out  in  the  open  as  to  appear  aggressive.  Libby's  organization, 
the  NCPW,  was  very  patriotic,  very  sincere,  but  relentless  in 
advocating  or  opposing  policies  that  touched  on  peace.  Concerning 
the  recognition  of  Russia,  Libby  said  he  had  great  respect  for 
Secretary  Hughes'  integrity  but  that  did  not  mean  he  agreed  with 
him.*2 

In  the  spring  of  1923,  the  proposed  conference  at  Genoa  aroused 
in  the  United  States  a  renewed  public  interest  in  Russian  affairs. 
Payment  of  Allied  debts  to  the  United  States  hinged  on  the  eco- 
nomic condition  of  Europe,  which  in  turn  seemed,  at  least  to  David 
Lloyd  George,  contingent  on  the  revival  of  Germany  and  the  in- 
clusion of  Russia  within  the  family  of  nations.  Under  his  leader- 
ship, the  Supreme  Allied  Council  at  Cannes  had  agreed  in  January, 
1922,  upon  a  conference  at  Genoa  at  which  the  victorious  powers 
would  meet  with  Germany  and  Russia  as  equals.  Although  Lloyd 
George  set  down  stern  conditions  for  Allied  recognition  of  Soviet 
Russia — the  payment  of  debts  and  cessation  of  propaganda — Russia 
accepted  the  invitation  with  alacrity  as  Lenin  hoped  to  reap  both 
diplomatic  recognition  and  economic  advantages  from  the  discord 

*2  Personal  interview  with  the  writer,  Nov.  8,  1956, 
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he  expected  among  the  Allies.  Eobins  was  aware  from  his  contacts 
in  Washington  that  the  United  States  contemplated  a  change  in 
attitude  toward  Russia  and  so  informed  Gumberg.  The  President, 
he  said,  believed  that  the  inclusion  of  Russia  within  the  family  of 
nations  was  essential  to  economic  revival  and  recognition  had  the 
support  of  "  even  the  Honorable  H.  H."  *^  There  was  a  little 
rivalry,  he  continued,  between  Goodrich  and  Senator  France  who 
had  separate  clientele  for  foreign  trade ;  while  Prance  was  a  "  boob  " 
and  could  not  be  relied  on  for  anything  but  favorable  publicity, 
Goodrich  had  "  real  men  "  in  his  group  and  enjoyed  the  active 
interest  of  President  Harding.  But  all  these  hopeful  facts  de- 
pended on  the  outcome  of  the  conference  at  Genoa.  Robins  wanted 
Gumberg  to  put  pressure  on  Borah : 

Keep  the  Par  Pastern  situation  in  mind  and  see  if  you  can 
present  it  to  both  Johnson  and  Borah.  This  is  the  hour  to 
strike.  Pither  Borah  or  Johnson — Borah  preferably — could 
make  a  stunning  speech.  .  .  .  Attack  Borah's  imagination  and 
have  him  see  a  great  speech  and  his  own  personal  vindication 
and  the  help  of  a  struggling  people  starving  to  be  free.  He 
could  do  a  really  great  job — both  for  Borah  and  Russia.** 

The  replacement  of  Briand  by  Poincare  and  the  latter's  refusal 
to  have  debts  and  reparations  included  on  the  agenda  radically 
changed  the  international  outlook,  whereupon  Secretary  of  State 
Hughes,  regarding  the  conference  as  a  ruse  to  bring  about  the 
recognition  of  Soviet  Russia  declined  to  have  the  United  States 
attend.  Senator  France  and  ex-Governor  Goodrich  both  went  to 
Genoa  to  give  the  Russians  identical  advice :  to  wait  for  the  United 
States  and  not  to  make  any  commercial  arrangements  with  anyone 
else. 

The  NCPW  approved  of  Russia's  attendance  at  Genoa  and  also 
of  United  States  refusal  to  attend.  Its  position  on  United  States 
refusal  was  based  on  the  facts  that  Poincare  had  amended  the 
agenda,  and  that  the  date  set  for  the  conference  followed  too  soon 
on  the  Washington  Conference,  thus  giving  the  Senate  no  time  to 
ratify  the  treaties  formulated  there.  Concerning  Russia,  the  NCPW 
Bulletin  stated: 


"  Robins  to  Gumberg,  Chicago,  April  9,  1922.   Robins  MSS. 
"  lUd. 
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The  time  has  come  long  since  to  recognize  Eussia.  To  exclude 
her  from  our  fellowship  on  moral  grounds  is  inconsistent  with 
our  attitude  toward  several  nations  such  as  Turkey,  for  ex- 
ample— to  be   as   remote   as   possible,    the   othee  keasons 

WHICH  have  caused  HEE  ISOLATION  AMONG  THE  NATIONS 
AEE  GOOD  TOPICS  FOE  DISCUSSION  AT  GENOA  INSOFAE  AS  THEY 
STILL  EXIST.*^ 

The  Bulletin  insisted  that  the  United  States  call  and  take  part  in 
a  later  economic  conference  and  bring  it  to  success. 

On  April  20,  Goodrich  returned  from  Russia,  and  after  reporting 
to  officials  in  Washington,  he  had  a  confidential  talk  with  Gumberg 
who  caught  the  spark  of  enthusiasm  and  optimism.  He  wrote  to 
Robins : 

Things  never  looked  so  well  for  the  Russian  people  as  they  do 
now,  both  in  Washington  and  Europe.  Ha[rding]  is  right. 
Ho  [over]  is  also  right.  Hu[ghes]  is  still  unconvinced.  But 
as  Genoa  makes  a  settlement,  there  will  be  something  doing.**^ 

Gumberg  and  Goodrich  and  Robins  often  thought  they  were 
about  to  achieve  their  objective.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  their 
optimism  was  without  basis.  In  his  Memoirs,  Hoover  touches  on 
the  recurrence  of  the  recognition  question  pressed  by  so-called 
"  liberals  "  and  business  groups,  but  the  ex-President  makes  the 
emphatic  statement  that  Secretaries  Hughes  and  Kellogg,  Presi- 
dents Harding  and  Coolidge  as  well  as  himself  were  in  agreement 
against  the  recognition  of  Soviet  Russia.*^ 

Goodrich  planned  to  go  to  Russia  again  in  May,  and  Gumberg 
according  to  pattern  hoped  to  accompany  him  in  order  to  "  help 
him  get  about  and  get  by  the  Zalkind  type  of  mosquitoes."  **  Al- 
though Goodrich  wanted  him  to  go,  and  Hoover  had  no  objection — 
the  trip  was  in  connection  with  famine  relief — he  was  prevented 
because  Great  Britain  refused  a  visa.  "  France  and  Italy  and 
Belgium  and  Holland  and  Switzerland  O.K.'d  my  passport  with 
greatest  courtesy,"  Gumberg  complained,  "  but  the  British  Lion 
growled  wickedly — not  only  at  me  but  at  all  the  poor  folks  who 

^^NCPW  Bulletin,  I,  No.  12   (Jan.  28,  1922). 

"Gumberg  to  Robins   [Washington],  April  21,  1922.    Robins  MSS. 
*'' Herbert  Hoover,  Memoirs,  II,  The  Cabinet  and  the  Presidency    (New 
York:    Macmillan,  1952),  p.  182. 

"Gumberg  to  Robins  [Washington],  April  21,  1922.   Robins  MSS. 
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ventured  to  ask  for  a  permit  to  enter  his  realm."  *^  The  State 
Department  said  "  they  did  not  have  a  thing  in  the  world  against 
[him]  "  but  he  was  kept  waiting  and  waiting  and  could  not  go. 
There  was  always  a  "  hitch."  ^° 

Eobins,  still  discounting  as  ridiculous  the  Soviet  aim  of  world- 
wide revolution,  evidently  took  no  notice  of  Trotsky's  May  Day 
threat  to  the  Allies  assembled  at  Genoa.  He  was,  however,  im- 
mediately concerned  that  Genoa  and  the  practical  political  neces- 
sities of  Lloyd  George  to  arrive  at  some  agreement  that  would  open 
up  the  Russian  trade  had  stimulated  what  he  called  "  a  new  drive 
all  along  the  line  against  Russia."  ^^  He  asked  Gumberg,  "  Can 
you  get  Borah  to  fire  another  broadside  dealing  with  the  industrial 
and  trade  elements  involved  in  our  non-intercourse  policy  ? "  ^^ 
Borah  fired  his  broadside  on  June  9  and  it  appeared  the  next  day 
in  the  New  York  Times.  Levinson  paid  over  $330  for  reprints  and 
complimented  Borah,  "  I  have  read  it  with  great  interest.  It  is 
most  illuminating,  both  as  a  backward  glance  and  as  fortifying 
your  qualities  of  vision  and  statecraft.  What  a  mess  we  have  made 
of  both  Russia  and  Mexico."  ^^ 

Nothing  came  of  the  Genoa  Conference  except  an  agreement  be- 
tween Germany  and  Russia  signed  at  Rapallo  and  presented  to 
the  Allies  as  a  fait  accompli,  and  the  appointment  of  face-saving 
commissions  to  continue  the  futile  discussions  at  The  Hague.  The 
Hague  Conference  ended,  July  20,  on  a  note  of  complete  rupture. 

In  the  meantime,  Raymond  Robins  made  a  direct  approach  to 
Herbert  Hoover,  Secretary  of  Commerce,  who  requested  him  to 
draw  up  specific  recommendations  as  to  a  method  and  personnel 
for  United  States  cooperation  in  rebuilding  the  economy  of  Russia. 
At  least,  in  his  reply  to  Hoover,  Robins  refers  to  their  discussion 
and  "  your  express  desire "  to  receive  suggestions.  Robins  re- 
sponded : 


"Gumberg  to  Robins,  Chicago,  Sept.  7,  1921.    Robins  MSS. 

^"Gumberg  to  Kenneth  Durant,  Washington,  June  21,  1922.  Gumberg 
MSS. 

"Robins  to  Gumberg,  Chicago,  May   13,   1922.    Gumberg  MSS. 

^2  lUd. 

^^  Levinson  to  Borah,  Chicago,  June  14,  1922.  Salmon  0.  Levinson 
Papers,  Harper  Memorial  Library,  Chicago,  hereafter  cited  as  Levinson 
MSS.    On  Levinson,  see  pp.  104  ff. 
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I  recommend  that  a  Commission  authorized  through  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  be  sent  at  the  earliest  convenient  date 
to  Russia  to  investigate  crop  conditions,  transport,  and  related 
problems  and  to  report  to  the  government  and  people  of  the 
United  States  upon  the  probable  food  supply  for  the  people 
of  Russia  during  the  next  twelve  months.^* 

He  insisted  that  for  the  success  of  the  mission,  the  personnel  must 
be  able  to  command  the  active  good  will  of  the  Soviet  leaders, 
as  well  as  that  of  the  government  and  people  of  the  United  States. 
He  suggested  Dwight  Morrow,  the  Hon.  George  Sutherland,  the 
Hon.  James  Goodrich,  Thomas  Thacher,  Allen  Wardwell  and  as 
attache,  Gumberg !  Hoover  replied  that  it  would  be  difficult  to 
send  a  commission  until  The  Hague  negotiations  were  completed. 
This  was  the  truth  but  it  was  also  an  evasion  of  the  Russian  issue. 
While  Gumberg,  Robins,  Borah  and  the  NCPW  were  agitating 
for  Russian  recognition  in  the  United  States,  Goodrich  was  doing 
what  he  could  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  In  Riga  on  June 
20,  1922,  he  met  for  a  three-hour  conference  with  Soviet  officials, 
A.  I.  Rykov,  acting  for  Lenin  during  his  illness;  Maxim  Litvinov, 
acting  commissar  for  foreign  affairs;  G.  I.  Sokolnikov,  commissar 
for  finance;  S.  S.  Kamenev,  and  Leonid  Krassin.  All  but  Krassin 
and  Kamenev  were  members  of  the  executive  committee  of  the 
communist  party,  which  controlled  Russia.  These  officials  are,  said 
Goodrich  to  Secretary  Hughes, 

.  .  .  exceedingly  anxious  to  reach  an  agreement  with  America 
and  show  a  willingness  substantially  to  meet  conditions  [of] 
your  note,  March  25,  could  [a]  separate  agreement  be  made. 
They  fear  [that]  unqualified  recognition  of  American  debts 
would  drive  them  [to  make]  same  concession  to  France  and 
other  countries  against  whom  they  have  counter  claims. °^ 

Goodrich  arrived  in  the  United  States  from  Russia  on  July  15, 
1922,  determined  to  "  go  through  with  the  situation  to  a  finish,"  ^^ 

^*  There  is  a  draft  of  the  suggestions  in  the  Robins  MSS ;  also  Hoover's 
reply,  dated  Washington,  June  28,  1922,  marked  in  Hoover's  handwriting, 
"  Confidential."   Robins  MSS. 

^^SDR,  861.01/458.  Goodrich  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  Moscow,  June 
20,  1922,  sent  via  Young  in  Riga,  June  24,  1922. 

^"Goodrich  to  Gumberg,  Winchester,  Indiana,  Aug.  11,  1922.  Gumberg 
MSS. 
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and  convinced  that  the  Bolsheviki  would  have  to  keep  on  retreating 
from  their  communist  program  until  there  was  nothing  left  to 
retreat  from,  that  is,  until  they  were  at  a  capitalist  stage,  and 
the  Soviet  system  would  remain  a  Kussian  form  of  democracy.  And 
Goodrich  wanted  to  see  Eobins. 

Activities  and  maneuvers  were  evidently  afoot  among  Eobins, 
Gumberg,  and  Goodrich,  of  which  the  records  give  only  a  faint 
indication.  It  is  clear,  however,  that  the  substance  of  their  plans 
concerned  the  ever-sought-for  economic  commission  to  Russia. 
Gumberg  could  know  many  things  and  reveal  nothing;  apropos  of 
this  Robins  wrote  to  him,  "  I  understand  why  you  have  not  written 
in  detail.  .  .  .  Your  discretion  is  one  of  your  most  valuable  char- 
acteristics.  I  have  nothing  but  appreciation  for  your  reserve."  ^^ 

Robins  happened  to  be  speaking  at  Richmond,  Indiana,  on 
August  19.  Goodrich  saw  him  there  and  explained  his  plan  of 
which  Robins  informed  Gumberg  with  an  attitude  akin  to  scorn : 

Boiled  down  he  came  to  get  me  to  ask  the  Soviet  Government 
to  ask  for  a  commission  and  to  ask  that  Hoover  be  chairman. 
He  declares  that  if  this  is  done  Russia  will  be  recognized  at 
least  in  the  matter  of  trade  relations  within  10  days.  ...  It 
was  all  Hoover  from  beginning  to  end.  .  .  .  There  is  no  ray 
of  light  to  his  plan  that  I  can  see.  You  can  act  as  you  deem 
wise  but  I  would  not  wish  Hoover  on  the  Soviets  in  a  million 
years.  His  purpose  would  be  Kishtevi  and  the  Russian-Asiatic 
Corporation — not  freedom  for  the  Russian  people.  ...  It  is 
all  crazy  stuff  and  I  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  it  at  this 
juncture. ^^ 

It  did  not  strike  Robins  as  unprecedented  that  he  should  coach 
the  Soviet  leaders  concerning  Soviet  policy;  he  merely  considered 
it  "  pretty  late  "  by  August,  1922,  to  ask  the  Soviets  to  accept  the 
Hughes  note  sent  five  months  ago  and  altogether  "  unintelligible  " 
why  the  Soviets  should  ask  for  one  specific  man  as  chairman;  it 
would  be  outrageous  to  ask  the  Soviets  to  "  confess  all  that  the 
propagandists  have  said,  and  then  ask  for  mercy,  a  commission, 
and  Mr.  H.  H.  as  chief  !  "  '^ 

='  Robins  to  Gumberg,  Chicago,  Aug.  15,  1922.    Gumberg  MSS. 
^^  Robins    to    Gumberg,    Richmond,    Indiana,    Aug.    19,    1922.     Gumberg 
MSS. 
"  Ibid. 
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Eobins,  who  was  on  a  disarmament  and  outlawry  lecture  tour, 
took  time  out  to  do  his  share  of  campaigning  in  the  off  year  elec- 
tions, 1922,  to  help  Senators  Henrik  Shipstead  of  Minnesota  and 
Lynn  Joseph  Frazier  of  North  Dakota,  as  well  as  others  who  could 
be  relied  on  to  follow  the  lead  of  the  irreconcilables.  Robins  felt 
that  the  results  were  satisfactory  because  Beveridge  and  Poindexter 
were  eliminated.    He  said : 

The  results  of  the  elections  give  our  crowd  control  of  the 
Senate  after  March  4th  next.  .  .  .  Getting  Poindexter  is  the 
richest  morsel  in  the  whole  feast  for  me.  .  .  .  [Beveridge's] 
defeat  clears  the  situation  and  leaves  Johnson,  Borah  and 
LaFollette  in  command  of  the  advance  guard.  This  is  just 
as  it  should  be.  .  .  .  This  election  may  save  my  life.  Now  we 
can  begin  to  force  action  once  more  instead  of  trying  to  kiss 
our  way  ahead.^° 

Hard  and  Gumberg  and  Robins  were  intensely  interested  in 
building  a  progressive  group  that  would  have  some  semblance  of 
unity  and  constructive  platform  (in  which  of  course  the  recogni- 
tion of  Russia  would  be  included),  but  harmonizing  Borah  and 
Johnson  and  LaFollette  was  a  difficult  task.  LaFollette  was  cur- 
rently the  organizing  center  of  the  new  group  and  was  behaving 
wisely  in  being  a  sort  of  Olympian  elder  statesman  in  it  rather 
than  its  immediate  manager  while  Borah  revolved  around  it  more 
like  a  comet  visiting  a  system  than  a  planet  beloging  to  it.  Hard 
thought  Johnson,  who  was  then  in  Europe,  would  not  join  the 
system  at  all.''^  Yet  Robins  remembered  that  Johnson  was  the 
first  to  speak  out  on  the  Russian  issue  and  he  expected  real  leader- 
ship again  from  him. 

All  Robins'  and  Gumberg's  political  maneuvers  were  calculated 
in  the  light  of  Russian  recognition  and  the  outlawry  of  war. 
Gumberg  found  watching  the  returns  of  the  November  elections 
1922,  a  "  hectic  "  occupation,  so  anxious  was  he  to  get  a  pro-Russian 
group  of  progressives  into  office.  The  returns  led  him  to  believe 
that  they  could  dictate  policies  for  the  next  two  years,  and  that 
"  positive  "  action  on  Russia  would  cover  a  multitude  of  sins.  And 
he  recalled: 


""Robins  to  Gumberg,  St.  Louis,  Nov.  10,  1922.   Gumberg  MSS. 
"  Hard  to  Robins,  n.  p.,  Dec.  12,  1922.    Robins  MSS. 
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When  we  were  talking  about  the  Bolshevik  revolution  5  years 
ago  tonight  [i.  e.,  November  9,  1917]  we  did  not  gamble  on 
5  years.  I  guess  not.  But  neither  did  Lenin  nor  anyone  else 
in  the  world.  Now  it  seems  much  safer  to  gamble  on  a  five 
5'-ear  lease  for  that  bunch.  .  .  .^^ 

At  the  beginning  of  January,  1923,  Kobins  was  ready  to  start 
another  national  intensive  campaign  for  the  recognition  of  Russia 
and  for  his  other  objective,  the  outlawry  of  war.  Initially  this 
was  part  of  a  possible  build-up  for  Borah  for  President.  Robins 
was  willing  to  support  either  Borah  or  Johnson  or  the  hopelessly 
mediocre  Harding  for  President — it  did  not  really  matter  which 
of  these  occupied  the  White  House  so  long  as  the  incumbent  would 
follow  the  desired  program.  He  toyed  first  with  one,  then  with 
the  other,  depending  on  the  exigencies  of  the  political  situation. 
In  January,  1923,  it  was  Borah,  although  there  is  no  evidence  that 
any  other  leading  Republican  gave  the  idea  a  serious  thought. 
Robins'  lecture  schedule  became  inhumanly  crowded;  elated,  he 
wrote  to  Gumberg  that  although  he  hardly  knew  his  name  in  the 
rush  from  place  to  place,  "Borah  is  now  100%  for  our  program. 
Recognition  of  Russia,  release  of  politicals  and  the  Outlawry  of 
War.  We  are  planning  a  campaign  for  him  that  will  cover  the 
country."  *^^  But  their  strategy'  was  to  be  kept  strictly  confidential. 
Levinson  shared  the  confidence  as  did  William  Hard.  Borah 
dampened  their  ambitions  in  his  regard  when  he  refused  to  play 
the  game.  Borah  always  seemed  to  renege  just  when  Robins  needed 
his  play. 

Gumberg  had  plans  for  a  Senate  hearing  on  the  recognition  of 
Russia  to  be  arranged  by  Senator  Borah  and  for  active  cooperation 
with  the  National  Committee  for  the  Recognition  of  Soviet  Russia. 
Robins  approved.  Realizing,  however,  that  they  could  make  no 
progress  so  long  as  the  Franco-German  crisis  held  the  front  page 
of  every  newspaper,  they  decided  to  plan  ahead  and  be  ready  at 
the  psychological  moment. 

The  National  Committee  for  the  Recognition  of  Soviet  Russia 
arose  out  of  the  cooperation  between  Senator  Borah  and  the  United 
States   Section   of  the   Women's  International  League   for   Peace 

"-  Gumberg  to  Robins,  New  York,  Nov.  9,  1922.    Robins  MSS. 
"^^  Robins   to   Gumberg,    Syracuse,   New   York,    Feb.    17,    1923.     Gumberg 
MSS. 
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and  Freedom,  and  was  apparently  the  gathering  together  of  in- 
terested persons  about  the  nucleus  of  the  original  women's  com- 
mittee for  Eussian  recognition.  Toward  the  end  of  1922,  Mrs. 
Walter  Cope  and  Miss  Lucy  Branham  initiated  the  movement  to 
make  the  intra-WIL  committee  nation-wide  without,  however,  im- 
pairing the  efficiency  of  the  women's  group.  Certain  persons  in 
Boston  who  had  cooperated  to  make  Borah's  Russian  meeting  and 
address  there  on  December  2  a  huge  success,  including  Miss  Mary 
McKurtrie,  the  wealthy  A.  J.  Riefer,  Dr.  Jessie  Holmes  of  Swarth- 
more,  Lewis  and  George  Burnham,  were  to  be  asked  to  join.  Miss 
Lucy  Branham,  who  was  young,  intelligent,  attractive,  and  able  to 
express  her  ideas  clearly  and  fearlessly,  was  the  leader  in  organiza- 
tion. She  also,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  the  executive  secretary 
of  the  Women's  Committee  for  the  Recognition  of  Russia.  Her 
reputation  had  reached  the  State  Department  and  a  notation  was 
made  of  her  abilities  and  her  objective.*^''  She  approached  Gumberg 
who  wrote  to  Robins : 

She  wants  to  organize  a  national  committee  for  Russian  recog- 
nition. She  has  people  in  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Boston, 
Washington  and  I  think,  Lynchburg.  She  also  spoke  of  some 
Mrs.  or  Miss  Boynton  [Ella  Boynton]  of  Chicago.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  this  girl  is  the  best  person  for  this  purpose.  If  she 
sets  out  to  organize  a  committee,  she  will  do  so  and  she  will 
carry  on  once  she  gets  started.  Yesterday  Borah  told  her  that 
this  country  could  be  swept  for  recognition.  .  .  .  Her  idea  is  a 
national  committee  under  whose  auspices  meetings  could  be 
held  in  various  parts  of  the  country  in  which  Borah,  you, 
some  Democratic  senators,  some  other  Republican  senators 
would  speak.  She  would  maintain  an  office  here  in  Washington 
and  with  an  assistant  and  a  stenographer  would  direct  the 
work.  She  would  particularly  work  with  the  Senate  and  the 
House.  I  have  seen  her  on  the  job  and  know  that  she  is  an 
ideal  person  for  it.  It  may  be  a  very  good  idea  to  get  the 
Democrats  in  favor  of  recognition.  They  plus  the  incoming 
bunch  could  turn  the  trick.''^ 

Miss  Branham  actually  gave  Gumberg  no  peace  until  he  supplied 


"SDR,  861.01/989,  dated  March  14,  1923',  states,  ".  .  .  Miss  Branham 
manages  all  of  Senator  Borah's  Recognition  of  Russia  campaign.  She  is 
young,  well  educated,  very  attractive,  with  a  marlced  personality,  a  con- 
vincing manner.  .  .  .  She  is  very  much  in  earnest." 

"^Gumberg  to  Robins,  Washington,  Nov.  14,  1922.    Robins  MSS. 
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her  with  a  list  of  names  for  the  national  committee.  "  Lucy  is  still 
after  me,"  he  complained  to  Eobins  on  December  13. ''^  Robins  who 
was  at  that  time  totally  absorbed  in  tangled  family  matters,  replied : 

You  and  Miss  Branham  can  make  up  a  national  committee  or 
council,  taking  all  the  lists  you  have  and  can  get  from  Russian 
relief  and  other  sources.  Have  Borah  help  if  he  will.  Margaret 
and  I  and  Miss  Dreier  will  join.  You  cannot  afford  to  wait 
any  longer  on  me.  ...  I  am  writing  this  at  three  in  the 
morning.^^ 

This  writer  was  unable  to  trace  the  work  and  influence  of  this 
National  Committee  for  the  Recognition  of  Soviet  Russia.  The 
State  Department  records  refer  to  Senator  Borah's  "  Recognition 
of  Russia  Committee,"  but  this  reference  is  probably  to  the  group 
of  active  women  under  Miss  Branham's  leadership,  that  is,  the 
WIL  committee  for  recognition.  This  group  became  quite  insistent 
and  bold  in  its  pressure  on  Secretary  Hughes  in  the  spring  of  1923 
by  means  of  telegrams,  letters,  and  personal  interviews.  To  under- 
stand how  concentrated  this  pressure  was,  one  must  realize  that 
the  outstanding  women's  associations  belonging  to  the  NCPW, 
including  the  WIL  and  the  NWTUL,  the  YM^CA,  and  the  National 
League  of  Women  Voters,  et  cetera,  had  interlocking  directorates 
and  interlocking  boards  of  trustees,  with  state  and  local  branches 
in  various  parts  of  the  country.  Each  state  and  local  branch  was 
requested  to  contact  the  President,  its  senators  and  representatives, 
governors  and  other  officials,  concerning  the  recognition  of  Russia, 
and  to  use  every  gathering  of  people  as  an  occasion  to  foster  the 
cause.  No  assembly  was  considered  too  insignificant  for  the  pur- 
pose. All  of  this  agitation  was  arranged  by  the  Women's  Committee 
for  the  Recognition  of  Russia  with  the  complete  support  of  the 
WIL.  Bulletin  No.  6  of  the  NCPW  gave  full  publicity  to  their 
efforts.    Official  stationery  of  the  Committee  carried  the  caption : 

THE  OBJECT  OF  THIS  COMMITTEE  IS  TO  RE-ESTABLISH  FRIENDLY 
RELATIONS  BETWEEN  THE  PEOPLE  OF  RUSSIA  AND  THE  PEOPLE 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES,  THEREBY  TAKING  A  DEFINITE  STEP 
TOWARD  WORLD  PEACE.*'^ 


•"'  Ibid. 

"^Eobins  to  Gumberg,  Chinsegut,  Dec.  14,  1922.    Gumberg  MSS. 
"^  SDR,  861.01/913.    For  the  insistence  of  the  Women's  Committee,  see 
also  SDR,  861.01/568;  861.01/582;   861.01/571  and  861.01/574. 
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At  successive  annual  meetings,  the  WIL  sent  impressive  dele- 
gations gathered  from  various  parts  of  the  United  States  to  call 
upon  Secretary  Hughes  in  person  at  the  State  Department  and  urge 
recognition  of  Russia.  The  Secretary  received  such  delegations  on 
Monday  afternoon,  May  1,  1922,  and  on  Wednesday  morning, 
March  21,  1923,  under  the  chairmanship  of  Miss  Ella  Boynton  of 
Chicago  and  Mrs.  W.  A.  Atkinson  of  Detroit  respectively.  Ap- 
pointed spokesmen  presented  the  arguments  in  favor  of  recog- 
nition. Eussia  had,  they  said,  substantially  met  the  conditions  of 
respect  for  private  property,  and  the  safety  of  life,  the  sanctity  of 
contract  and  the  rights  of  free  labor  as  required  by  Hughes'  own 
note  of  March,  1921.  The  spokesmen  quoted  prominent  American 
businessmen  who  had  recently  returned  from  Russia  and  who 
favored  recognition  of  the  Soviet  regime.  In  addition,  they  em- 
phasized the  danger  to  world  peace  caused  by  isolating  one-sixth 
of  the  earth.  Secretary  Hughes  listened  while  the  ladies  presented 
their  arguments  but  was  rather  cold  and  distant  in  manner  and 
refused  to  be  questioned.  When  the  questions  started,  he  withdrew 
abruptly,  leaving  the  women  exasperated.  Gumberg  who  had  helped 
Miss  Branham  prepare  her  memorandum  as  presented  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  on  March  21,  1923,  commented  to  Robins  the  next 
day,  "  Mr.  H.  is  like  a  stone  wall."  '^^ 

Gumberg  tried  to  make  an  approach  to  Hughes  through  Borah. 
He  wanted  Borah  to  urge  upon  Hughes  a  conference  with  the 
Russian  representatives,  one  in  which  the  differences  could  be 
frankly  discussed.  Gumberg  proffered  the  suggestion  that,  once 
more,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Washington  Conference,  Borah  could 
make  a  positive  step  toward  world  peace.  But  just  then  the  Senator 
was  preoccupied  in  trying  to  prevent  the  execution  of  Archbishop 
Cepliak  and  sixteen  Roman  Catholic  priests  who  were  charged  with 
counter-revolutionary  activity. ''°  While  the  State  Department  offi- 
cially and  publicly  protested,  Senator  Borah  worked  quietly  and 
unofficially  to  prevent  their  execution.    When  one  of  their  number, 

«»  Gumberg  to  Robins,  Washington,  March  22,  1923.    Robins  MSS. 

''"  For  the  mockery  of  the  trials  and  accompanying  lack  of  justice  see 
Edmund  A.  Walsh,  Total  Empire,  the  Roots  and  Progress  of  World  Com- 
munism (Milwaukee:  Bruce  Publishing  Co.,  1951),  pp.  12-19.  Father 
Walsh's  indictment  of  communism  was  the  result  of  almost  thirty  years 
of  travel,  research,  and  penetrating  study. 
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Msgr.  Butkevich,  was  executed,  Gumberg  thought  it  was  a  reper- 
cussion of  the  Kusso-Polish  war  more  than  anything  else.  Gumberg 
was  an  indifferentist  whose  attitude  toward  organized  religion  and 
its  representatives  was  one  of  scepticism  bordering  on  contempt. 
His  only  knowledge  of  a  church  in  action  was  gained  from  observ- 
ing the  pre-Eevolutionary  Orthodox  Church  in  Eussia  whose  head 
was  the  Czar  and  whose  role  was  distorted  and  infected  by  politics 
and  temporal  power.  But  even  Gumberg  was  nonplussed  and  at  a 
loss  to  explain  the  trials  and  the  one  execution  which  he  regarded 
as  a  costly  tactical  error  on  the  part  of  the  Soviets.  Keeping 
Robins  informed  he  said: 

Borah  has  been  trying  to  do  everything  possible  to  prevent 
the  execution  of  the  catholics  [sic~\  in  Moscow.  But  he  very 
wisely  did  it  quietly  and  without  any  offense.  I  don't  think  it 
will  be  resented  and  may  have  had  a  real  effect.  Believe  me, 
those  fellows  still  seem  to  be  sitting  up  nights  trying  to  think 
up  some  scheme  which  will  get  them  in  dutch  with  the  world. 
Ever  since  they  pinched  the  Roumanian  minister  [Diamandy, 
January,  1918]  and  repudiated  the  foreign  debts,  they  seem 
to  have  a  periodical  crazy  stunt.  But  when  they  butted  the 
Roman  Catholic  church,  they  must  have  found  out  what 
solidarity  really  means.  I  don't  think  the  big  chief  [Lenin] 
would  have  stood  for  that  stunt. ^^ 

And  to  Goodrich,  Gumberg  said  that  this  trouble  with  the  Catho- 
lics was  a  very  unfortunate  thing  because  "  Russia's  enemies  seem 
to  be  making  the  most  of  it."  He  added,  "  Some  time  it  does  look 
as  if  they  follow  the  advice  of  Satan  over  there."  ^-  To  the  end 
of  his  life,  however,  Gumberg  refused  to  believe  that  there  was  a 
general  denial  of  religious  freedom  in  Russia. 

As  will  be  shown,  1923  was  really  the  great  year  for  outlawry 
as  far  as  Raymond  Robins  was  concerned.  This  is  true  to  such  an 
extent  that  Russian  recognition  was  momentarily  a  side  issue — 
"  I  know  I  am  imposing  upon  you  a  great  deal  in  this  whole 
business,"  apologized  Gumberg  in  May  of  1923.'^  It  was  through 
Goodrich  that  they  hoped  to  achieve  recognition  at  this  time.  In 
May  and  June  just  before  Robins'   European  trip   on  behalf  of 

"Gumberg  to  Robins,  Washington,  April  1,  1923.    Eobins  MSS. 
■'''Gumberg  to  Goodrich,  Washington,  April  11,   1923.    Gumberg  MSS. 
"  Gumberg  to  Robins,  New  York,  May  14,  1923.   Robins  MSS. 
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outlawry,  there  were  many  conferences  and  much  correspondence 
between  Goodrich,  Gumberg,  and  Robins,  and  Goodrich  got  word 
that  his  plan — again,  for  an  economic  commission — was  acceptable 
to  Russian  officials.  Robins  wished  the  United  States  would  act,  for 
he  had  what  he  considered  reliable  information  from  England  that 
the  Baldwin  Ministry  planned  to  adopt  a  plan  of  vigorous  eco- 
nomic cooperation  with  Soviet  Russia  which,  if  successful,  would 
close  the  door  to  American  businessmen.  One  is  led  to  wonder  how 
much  of  this  solicitude  for  the  welfare  and  interests  of  American 
business  men  arose  from  a  desire  on  Robins'  part  to  be  vindicated  in 
his  suggestions  of  policy  and  to  be  personally  right  in  the  eyes  of  his 
friend  and  hero,  Lenin.  Robins  had  a  very  great  desire  for  his 
policy  to  be  considered  the  right  one,  even  if  belatedly. 

Robins  went  to  see  Will  Hays  on  June  2  and  had  him  arrange 
an  invitation  to  lunch  with  the  President  and  Mrs.  Harding  the 
following  Sunday,  at  which  Robins  and  the  President  discussed 
Russia.  Although  the  visit  was  very  pleasant  socially,  it  was  not 
successful  politically.  Harding  believed  that  the  Hughes  note  of 
March,  1921,  had  stated  the  American  position  adequately  and 
left  the  door  wide  open  for  the  Russians  to  make  the  next  move. 
Reporting  to  Hays,  Robins  said,  "  There  is  no  way  out  in  that 
direction."  '^*  He  offered  Hays  his  oft-repeated  arguments :  the 
United  States  should  be  sympathetic  to  the  Russians  striving  to  be 
free;  the  Republicans  were  pledged  since  1920  to  the  recognition 
of  Russia  and  a  move  in  this  direction  would  draw  votes  in  the 
election  of  1924.  Would  Hays  please  help  solve  the  Russian  ques- 
tion ?  To  Goodrich  and  Gumberg  Robins  wrote  that  Thompson  had 
"  gone  the  limit  in  the  plan  agreed  upon  "  but  that  the  further  he 
(Robins)  got  from  Sunday's  meeting  with  Harding,  the  thinner 
his  hopes  became.  Neither  had  he  much  confidence  in  Hays,  the 
"  Landis  of  the  Movies."  ^^  He  directed  Gumberg  to  "  hammer  " 
on  Goodrich  who  was  their  best  bet  for  victory.  This  had  to  be 
done  soon,  before  the  President  left  for  the  West. 

Robins  and  Gumberg,  working  with  Goodrich,  prepared  a  lengthy 
memorandum  in  which  the  United   States  policy  toward  Russia 

^*  Robins  to  Will  Hays,  n.  p.,  June  5,  1923.   Robins  MSS. 
^^  Robins    to    Gumberg    [Washington],    June    5,    1923.     Gumberg    MSS. 
Robins  to  Goodrich,  Washington,  June  4,  1923.   Robins  MSS. 
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was  reviewed  critically  from  the  Bolshevik  revolution,  through  the 
intervention  which  they  attributed  to  French  influence  and  propa- 
ganda, the  "  brutal "  embargo  and  the  policy  of  non-intercourse. 
It  recalled  Eepublican  campaign  pledges,  Hughes'  conditions  of 
safety  of  life,  recognition  of  private  property  by  firm  guarantees, 
the  sanctity  of  contract,  and  the  rights  of  free  labor  which,  it 
argued,  had  been  substantially  met.  It  stated  that  recognition  of 
Russia  did  not  imply  United  States  approval  of  socialist  principles 
or  form  of  government  any  more  than  relations  with  the  "  unspeak- 
able Turk  "  indicated  approval  of  Turkish  atrocities.  On  and  on 
the  arguments  ran.  Finally,  anything  that  would  open  Russia  to 
the  outside  world,  they  said,  would  do  more  to  destroy  the  "  mias- 
matic influence  of  communism  "  than  the  present  policy  of  isolation 
and  non-recognition.^^ 

So  Robins  and  Gumberg  once  more  reached  Harding  via  Good- 
rich who  presented  the  memorandum.  The  latter  added  his  personal 
knowledge  of  the  Russian  situation — he  had  spent  the  greater  part 
of  1931  and  1922  in  Russia — to  the  arguments  already  noted.  He 
said  that  a  properly  constituted  commission  appointed  for  the 
adjustment  of  the  conditions  required  for  the  resumption  of  trade 
relations  and  ultimate  political  recognition  would  surely,  within 
a  reasonable  time,  be  successful  in  re-establishing  sound  relations 
between  the  United  States  and  Russia. 

Harding  declined  to  reconsider  the  Russian  question  until  he 
should  have  returned  from  the  West.  There  the  matter  rested. 
"  Hays  and  the  Governor  went  the  distance  without  results,"  com- 
mented Robins  on  June  23.'^'^ 

Meanwhile,  Robins  and  Gumberg  considered  it  "  Good  riddance  " 
that  DeWitt  Clinton  Poole  who  strongly  opposed  recognition  of 
Russia  was  being  transferred  from  the  State  Department  in  Wash- 
ington to  Tientsin.  This  really  meant  nothing,  as  the  State  Depart- 
ment still  had  Hughes  at  its  head,  and  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce under  Herbert  Hoover  offered  strong  opposition  to  Soviet 
recognition.  The  State  Department  persisted  in  the  attitude  that 
there  was  nothing  in  the  existing  arrangements  to  prevent  Soviet 
officials  at  any  time  from  making  the  necessary  proposals  to  the 

^^  See  Appendix  C. 

"  Robins  to  Gumberg,  Chicago,  June  23,  1923.   Gumberg  MSS. 
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United  States  government  to  meet  the  conditions  set  down  in  the 
Hughes  note  of  March  25,  1921.  All  the  United  States  Embassies 
abroad  had  been  directed  to  receive  Soviet  delegates  should  the 
occasion  arise,  and  Chicherin  and  Krassin  had  been  apprised  of 
this  directive/^    It  seemed  that  that  was  sufficient. 

It  was  at  this  point,  June,  1923,  that  Eobins,  despairing  of 
success  with  the  hopelessly  mediocre  Harding,  turned  again  to 
Johnson  as  a  possible  presidential  candidate.  As  will  be  shown, 
he  enlisted  the  financial  assistance  of  Thompson,  provided  Johnson 
would  fight  and  would  adopt  outlawry  as  the  issue,  but  he  refused 
to  cooperate.  In  July,  1923,  Eobins  went  to  Europe  in  the  interest 
of  outlawry,  at  which  time  he  was  disgusted  with  President  Harding 
who,  despite  the  arguments  and  entreaties  of  Goodrich,  had  gone 
west  without  making  any  commitment  regarding  Kussian  recog- 
nition. It  therefore  seems  clear  that  there  was  no  immediate  con- 
nection between  the  European  trip  of  1923  and  any  plan  to  have 
Russia  recognized  that  summer.  Robins  may  have  planned  to  go 
on  from  Berlin  to  Moscow  but  he  was  not  being  appointed  to  go 
there  in  any  official  capacity.  The  most  that  can  be  read  from  the 
Robins  Papers  is  a  disposition  on  Robins'  part  to  go  on  to  Moscow 
in  the  cause  of  outlawry — but  even  this  is  hardly  feasible  in  the 
light  of  the  cold  reception  accorded  outlawry  in  Paris  and  London 
— or  to  pave  the  way  for  the  success  of  a  Goodrich-engineered  eco- 
nomic commission.  Any  suggestion  that  Robins  was  on  his  way 
from  Berlin  to  Moscow  in  the  summer  of  1923  to  act  as  the  first 
United  States  Ambassador  in  renewed  diplomatic  relations  between 
the  two  countries  is  simply  not  supported  by  available  evidence. 

Seeing  Germany  seething  with  discontent,  Robins  compared  that 
country  to  Russia  before  the  November,  1917,  revolution: 

Germany  presents  the  greatest  catastrophic  social  change  in 
history.  The  Middle  Class  has  been  wiped  out.  .  .  .  Yesterday 
we  were  in  attendance  at  the  opening  of  the  Reichstag  and 
witnessed  a  scene  that  could  only  be  duplicated  in  the  pre- 
Bolshevik  Revolution  days  in  Petrograd.  The  atmosphere  here 
continually  reminds  me  of  the  Russia  of  1917.  The  aftermath 
of  the  Great  War  and  the  Deadly  Peace  has  brought  Germany 
to  the  same  place  in  the  class  struggle  that  Russia  had  reached 


"SDR,  711.60/70.    Memorandum  of  A.  W.  Klieforth  for  Mr.  William 
Phillips,  June  20,  1923. 
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through  two  centuries  of  Romanov  tyranny.  The  folks  are 
different  in  intelligence  and  self-control,  but  the  economic 
status  and  class  stratification  is  the  same.'^^ 

He  also  considered  the  international  situation  from  the  Russian 
point  of  view: 

If  they  [the  Soviets]  can  prevent  war  with  the  cooperation 
of  Britain  and  France,  they  can  carry  on  even  without  credits. 
.  .  .  For  the  present,  Russia  does  not  want  a  communist  push 
in  Germany.  That  would  mean  war  on  all  fronts  with  the 
entente  united  in  a  drive  over  Germany  and  on  to  Moscow. 
I  get  this  point  of  view  [he  said]  in  a  very  confidential 
quarter,  from  genuine  friends  of  Soviet  Russia. ^° 

He  heard  of  Lenin's  recovery  of  which  he  "  would  rather  hear  .  .  . 
than  of  a  mine  of  gold."  ^^  It  seemed  to  him  that  Russia  was 
building  up  the  domestic  economy  and  was  for  the  present  rather 
inclined  to  forget  about  foreign  credits.  "  If  this  is  so,"  he  added, 
"  they  can  really  carry  on."  ^^ 

It  was  in  Berlin  that  Robins  heard  of  President  Harding's 
death,  August  2.  Foxy  Grandpa  Goodrich — the  expression  is  Gum- 
berg's — had  all  his  plans  upset.  Once  more  Robins  and  Gumberg 
and  the  Governor  were  politically  afloat.    Coolidge  was, 

an  entirely  different  man,  cold  as  an  icicle.  He  is  [said 
Goodrich]  without  a  particle  of  sentiment  in  his  makeup  which 
is  more  like  Hughes  than  Harding.  I  don't  know  what  the 
future  has  in  store  for  Russia. ^^ 

Gumberg  thought  of  giving  up.    He  said : 

I  am  about  fizzled  out.  Unless  I  get  some  encouraging  word 
from  Grandpa  I  may  consider  a  vacation  about  the  time 
R.[obins]  comes  back  from  England.  As  the  slate  is  wiped 
clean,  it  may  be  as  good  a  time  to  quit  as  any.^* 

From  Berlin,  Robins  wrote: 

On  Thursday  I  start  on  the  home  lap.  ...  I  have  had  a  number 
of   cables   from   America   since   the   death   of   Harding.     His 


'  Robins  to  Levinson,  Berlin,  Aug.  9,  1923.    Levinson  MSS. 

Hid.,  Aug.  5,  1923.  ^"^  Ihid.  ^' Ibid. 

■  Goodrich  to  Gumberg,  Indianapolis,  Aug.  3,  1923.   Gumberg  MSS. 

Gumberg  to  Kenneth  Durant,  New  York,  Aug.  14,  1923.   Gumberg  MSS. 
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passing  changes  the  whole  play  and  will  change  the  political 
map  of  America.  Harding  was  the  only  conservative  that 
could  have  been  elected  in  1924.  Coolidge  if  nominated  will 
be  defeated.  The  next  President  is  either  Johnson  or  a  Demo- 
crat. ...  If  I  get  into  the  fight,  it  will  be  either  Johnson  or 
Borah — otherwise  I  shall  go  fishing.  We  can  expect  no  change 
in  the  Eussian  policy  of  our  Government  under  the  lead  of 
Coolidge.  He  will  be  more  intolerant  than  either  Wilson  or 
Harding  and  will  prove  a  perfect  sounding  board  for  Hughes 
and  Gompers  on  the  Eussian  issue, ®^ 

Upon  his  return  to  the  United  States,  September  1,  Eobins  im- 
mediately went  west  to  evaluate  the  political  situation  and  see  what 
chances  there  were  for  a  Progressive  candidate  in  1924.  People 
spoke  of  Coolidge  and  Johnson  but  because  the  latter  was  too  prac- 
tical to  foster  any  illusion  regarding  outlawry,  Eobins  rejected  him. 
Eobins  wrote  to  Gumberg : 

Pin  your  faith  to  Coolidge  and  Borah,  i.  e.,  Coolidge  through 
Borah.  Slim  as  this  chance  is,  there  is  no  other  until  after  the 
next  election.  If  the  Democrats  win,  then  Gompers  will  de- 
termine the  Eussian  policy,  and  if  we  win,  it  will  be  Coolidge 
in  all  probability,  .  .  .  We  must  do  all  we  can  now.^'^ 

One  can  easily  discern  that  Eobins  was  vacillating  at  this  time 
from  one  Presidential  possibility  to  another.  He  was  undecided  as 
to  whom  to  give  his  support. 

Borah  had  spoken  to  the  President  and  had  decided  that  the 
time,  October,  1923,  was  opportune  to  push  for  recognition  of 
Eussia.  Gumberg  and  Goodrich  were  hoping  for  results  after  the 
arrival  of  Victor  P.  Nogin  who  was  due  from  England  on  Novem- 
ber 20  to  purchase  cotton  for  Eussia.  He  could  be  used  for  diplo- 
matic purposes. 

It  was  rumored  that  Coolidge  would  deal  with  the  Eussian 
question  in  his  State  of  the  Union  Message  in  December.  Since 
Senator  Borah  was  not  close  enough  to  the  incumbent  to  know 
what  the  Message  would  say,  Eobins  in  Washington  managed  to 
have  it  read  over  the  wire  to  him  from  New  York  (by  Will  Hays?) 
most  confidentially.^^    Eobins  was   disappointed   in   the   contents. 

^=  Robins  to  Gumberg,  Berlin,  Aug.  5,  1923.   Gumberg  MSS. 

""  Robins  to  Gumberg  n.  p.,  Oct.  7,  1923.    Gumberg  MSS. 

^^  Robins  to  Levinson,  Washington,  Nov.  30,  1923.    Levinson  MSS. 
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He  went  to  New  York  that  same  day,  November  30,  and  spent 
three  hours  with  Hays  going  over  the  whole  issue.  Hays,  Kobins 
stated  to  Levinson,  agreed  with  them  on  all  of  Borah's  issues  and 
also  on  outlawry  although  on  the  latter  issue  there  was  no  plan  of 
action  by  the  Coolidge  Administration.  There  was  a  plan  on  Eussia, 
he  said.  Above  all  things,  Hays  felt  that  Borah's  support  of 
Coolidge  was  indispensable  for  the  latter's  election  in  1924.®^ 

On  the  following  day,  December  1,  at  about  noon,  the  office  of 
Hotel  Lafayette  in  Washington  was  excited  because  the  White 
House  was  trying  to  locate  Eobins  who  was  registered  there  and 
who  could  not  be  found.  When  the  latter  came  in,  about  1  p.  m.,  he 
telephoned  Slemp,  the  President's  political  secretary,  and  was  told 
that  Coolidge  invited  him  to  lunch.  Robins  went  to  the  White 
House  immediately,  had  lunch  with  the  President  and  his  wife, 
after  which  he  saw  Coolidge  alone  and  spoke  at  length  on  Russia. 
What  transpired  is  not  recorded.  Whether  Robins  was  instrumental 
in  softening  or  changing  the  President's  attitude  concerning  Russia 
or  his  statement  delivered  to  Congress  is  not  known.  The  pertinent 
part  of  the  Message  stated  that  the  United  States  desired  to  see 
Eussia  restored  to  the  family  of  nations,  and  that  the  government 
offered  no  objection  to  trade,  but  continued : 

Our  Govermnent  does  not  propose,  however,  to  enter  into  rela- 
tions with  another  regime  which  refuses  to  recognize  the 
sanctity  of  international  relations.  I  do  not  [emphasized 
Coolidge]  propose  to  barter  away  for  the  privilege  of  trade 
any  of  the  cherished  rights  of  humanity.  I  do  not  propose  to 
make  merchandise  of  any  American  principles.  These  rights 
and  principles  must  go  wherever  the  sanctions  of  our  Govern- 
ment go. 

But  while  the  favor  of  America  is  not  for  sale,  I  am  willing 
to  make  very  large  concessions  for  the  purpose  of  rescuing  the 
people  of  Russia.  Already  encouraging  evidences  of  returning 
to  the  ancient  ways  of  society  can  be  detected.  But  more  are 
needed.  Whenever  there  appears  any  disposition  to  compen- 
sate our  citizens  who  are  despoiled,  and  to  recognize  that  debt 
contracted  with  our  Government,  not  by  the  Czar  but  by  the 
newly  formed  Republic  of  Russia,  whenever  the  active  spirit  of 
enmity  to  our  institutions  is  abated ;  whenever  there  appears 


^^  Ibid.    Cf.  William  Allen  White,  A  Puritan  in  Babylon    (New  York: 
Macmillan,  1938),  pp.  262-63. 
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[sic]  works  meet  for  repentance;  our  country  ought  to  be  the 
first  to  go  to  the  economic  and  moral  rescue  of  Russia.  We 
have  every  desire  to  help  and  no  desire  to  injure.  We  hope  the 
time  is  near  at  hand  when  we  can  aet.®^ 

Upon  leaving  the  White  House,  Robins,  with  the  help  of  un- 
identified persons,  probably  Senator  Borah — Robins  says  "  we  " — 
prepared  the  Soviet  government's  reply  to  the  overtures  of  Cool- 
idge's  Message  and  had  it  cabled  (by  Nogin?)  to  Moscow  in  the 
cipher  of  that  government. ^°  Of  that  eventful  day,  December  1, 
1923,  Robins  wrote  in  detail  to  Gumberg: 

After  luncheon  I  was  with  the  President  for  more  than  two 
hours  and  the  whole  matter  was  Russia.  I  was  able  to  give 
him  a  better  idea  I  think  of  the  whole  situation  than  I  have 
been  permitted  to  give  Harding  in  all  the  times  I  discussed 
this  question  Math  the  late  President,  and  I  felt  that  Coolidge 
was  really  eager  to  act.  I  told  the  President  of  Mr.  Nogin  and 
I  think  he  will  be  glad  to  see  Mr.  Nogin  when  Borah  is  ready 
for  this  move. 

For  the  first  time  since  our  return  to  this  country,  from 
Russia,  we  have  a  real  chance  for  helpful  action.  In  every  way 
in  our  power  we  should  seek  to  have  the  Soviet  Government 
come  half  way  or  more  and  forget  the  past  and  simply  get  our 
two  governments  into  conference.  Hughes  and  Gompers  will 
do  all  in  their  power  to  prevent  the  success  of  these  negoti- 
ations. Only  by  a  more  willing  spirit  on  the  part  of  the  Soviet 
leaders  than  they  have  evidenced  in  the  past  can  we  make 
good  on  this  opening. 

Do  every  thing  in  your  power  to  have  the  important  Boston 
folks  interested.  Have  Goodrich  drive  Hays  and  cooperate  with 
Harvey.  I  am  bringing  all  the  guns  I  can  man  into  action  to 
centre  on  Coolidge  and  the  one  or  two  men  down  here  that  can 
really  help  and  are  willing  to  do  so. 

It  is  indispensable  for  our  success  that  we  get  a  favorable 
response  from  the  Soviet  Government.  i\.ffirmative  advance 
from  them  based  upon  the  opening  given  by  the  President's 
Message  is  fundamental  to  the  whole  achievement.  With  a 
generous  response  from  them  we  can  win.^^ 

Robins  spoke  of  "  turning  up  at  Moscow  some  fine  morning," 
meaning  of  course  that  he  would  be  the  first  Ambassador  to  Russia 

*^  Foreign  Relations,  1921,  I,  viii-ix. 

""Robins  to  Levinson,  Washington,  Dec.  1,  1923.    Levinson  MSS. 
"  Ibid. 
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when  Soviet-American  relations  were  renewed.  He  and  his  group 
waited  for  favorable  word  from  Eussia  and  were  "  burning  up  the 
wires.  I  must  have  an  affirmative  step  either  for  Russia  or  Out- 
lawry or  both,"  he  said,  "  or  I  will  not  help  the  Republican 
Organization  as  I  have  been  pressed  to  do."  ^^ 

On  December  16,  the  Soviet  response  written  by  Robins  and  his 
associates  came  directly  from  Chicherin  to  President  Coolidge.  It 
read  in  part : 

After  reading  your  message  to  Congress  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment, sincerely  anxious  to  establish  at  last  a  firm  friendship 
with  the  people  and  Government  of  the  United  States  informs 
you  of  its  complete  readiness  to  discuss  with  your  Government 
all  problems  mentioned  in  your  message,  these  negotiations 
being  based  on  the  principle  of  mutual  non-intervention  in 
internal  affairs.  .  .  .  On  its  part  the  Soviet  Government  is 
ready  to  do  all  in  its  power  so  far  as  dignity  and  interests  of 
its  country  permit  to  bring  about  the  desired  end  of  renewal 
of  friendship  with  the  United  States  of  America. '^^ 

Evan  E.  Young,  Chief  of  the  Eastern  European  Division  of  the 
Department  of  State,  called  Secretary  Hughes'  attention  to 
Chicherin's  note  and  suggested  a  brief,  concise  reply  that  would 
not  invite  further  communications  unless  the  Soviets  were  de- 
finitely prepared  to  meet  the  three  fundamental  requirements :  pay- 
ment of  debts,  restoration  of  property,  and  cessation  of  revolution- 
ary propaganda.  There  was  no  direct  reply  from  President  Coolidge 
to  Chicherin;  instead,  Hughes  took  the  matter  in  hand  with  a 
rather  brusque  communique : 

There  would  seem  to  be  at  this  time  no  reason  for  negotiations. 
The  American  Government,  as  the  President  said  in  his  mes- 
sage to  the  Congress,  is  not  proposing  to  barter  away  its 
principles.  If  the  Soviet  authorities  are  ready  to  restore  the 
confiscated  property  of  American  citizens  or  make  effective 
compensation,  they  can  do  so.  If  the  Soviet  authorities  are 
ready  to  repeal  their  decree  repudiating  Russia's  obligations 
to  this  country  and  appropriately  recognize  them,  they  can  do 
so.  It  requires  no  conference  or  negotiations  to  accomplish 
these  results  which  can  and  should  be  achieved  at  Moscow  as 
evidence  of  good  faith.    Most  serious  is  the  continued  propa- 


*^  Robins  to  Levinson,  New  York,  Dec.  15,  1923.    Levinson  MSS. 
"^SDR,  711.61/71.    Chicherin  to  Coolidge,  Moscow,  Dec.  16,  1923. 
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ganda  to  overthrow  the  institutions  of  this  country.  This 
Government  can  enter  into  no  negotiations  until  these  efforts 
directed  from  Moscow  are  abandoned.^* 

Out  of  the  exchange  of  communications  there  developed  in 
December  and  January,  1923-1924,  what  Robins,  Gumberg,  Good- 
rich, Borah,  and  Levinson  referred  to  as  the  Hughes-Chicherin  con- 
troversy. The  point  at  issue  was  whether  or  not  there  was  in  fact 
a  connection  between  the  Soviet  government  and  the  Third  Inter- 
national or,  in  other  words,  whether  the  government  of  Russia  was 
responsible  for  propaganda  aimed  at  the  overthrow  by  violence  of 
the  United  States  government  and  institutions.  The  State  De- 
partment had  evidence  of  communist  propaganda  in  the  United 
States  and  evidence  that  the  Central  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Communist  Party  which  was  in  fact  the  government  of  Russia 
also  controlled  and  directed  the  Third  International.  Hughes  stood 
on  firm  ground  and  he  knew  it.  To  Robins,  Gumberg,  and  their 
converts,  the  idea  that  the  Russian  government  was  responsible  for 
the  propaganda  of  the  Third  International  was  absurd.  Such  state- 
ments and  other  anti-Soviet  opinions  were  falsehoods,  "  fabrica- 
tions of  Russian  Whites,"  and  "  food  for  the  witch  hunters." 

Borah  was  dumbfounded  at  the  Hughes  note  and  felt  that  he 
had  misled  Nogin.  Gumberg  wanted  the  pro-Russian  group  to  keep 
up  its  efforts  because  now  was  the  "  acid  test  of  friendship  to 
Russia  "  and  they  should  not  surrender  "  to  the  wilfulness  of  one 
man."  ^^  He  could  not  understand  why,  even  in  politics,  anyone 
(meaning  Hughes)  should  want  to  injure  or  humiliate  without 
need  or  purpose,  especially  when  it  brought  no  advantage  to  him- 
self, as  Hughes  surely  reaped  no  personal  advantage  from  his  reply 
to  Chicherin.  Every  paper  in  New  York  had  been  misinformed  as 
to  how  the  United  States  government  planned  to  respond  to  the 
Russian  note.  It  was  all  a  mystery.  Such  was  Gumberg's  inter- 
pretation. He  wondered  if  Robins  could  get  from  Will  Hays  an 
explanation  of  what  happened.  More  important,  however,  than 
solving  the  mystery,  was  to  find  out  if  the  doors  were  permanently 

"^SDR,   711.61/71.    The   United    States   consul   at   Reval   delivered   this 
statement  to  the  Soviet  representative  there  for  transmission  to  Chicherin. 
"^  Gumberg  to  Goodrich,  New  York,  Dec.  19,  1923.    Gumberg  MSS. 
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closed.  And  he  commented,  "  Sam  is  sure  happy."  ^^  Levinson 
rejoined  that  the  controversy  gave  Borah  an  opportunity  to  "  get 
at "  their  old  friend,  Hughes,  in  the  forum  of  the  Senate  on  Janu- 
ary 3.  Borah  should  be  able  to  cover  himself  with  glory  to  the  utter 
rout  of  his  adversary.   Levinson  said, 

Borah  will  now  be  greatly  absorbed  in  the  Eussian  question 
and  the  giant  contest  with  Hughes,  which  will  undoubtedly  be 
precipitated.  I  am  delighted  at  the  prospect,  assuming  Borah's 
ability  to  disprove  any  substantial  connection  between  the 
Soviets  and  the  Third  Internationale,  and  also  to  disprove 
any  genuine  or  authentic  documents  indicating  revolutionary 
work  by  either.  I  should  think  a  well  worded  disclaimer  from 
Lenin  and  a  letter  of  repudiation  of  all  Communist  activities 
in  this  country  would  be  invaluable. ^^ 

The  reference  to  "  genuine  or  authentic  documents  "  arose  from 
the  Eobins-Gumberg  conviction  echoing  Chicherin  that  revolution- 
ary instructions  from  Zinoviev  to  the  members  of  the  Workers' 
(communist)  Party  in  America  were  forgeries. 

Eobins  retired  to  Chinsegut  for  the  Christmas  vacation  satisfied 
that  he  had  done  all  in  his  power  toward  Eussian  recognition  but 
convinced  that  for  the  present  Hughes  had  overruled  the  others ; 
possibly  the  reaction  against  Hughes  would  be  strong  enough  to 
bring  about  his  resignation.  There  was  hope,  great  hope,  he 
thought,  in  Borah  who  was  known  to  be  equal  to  such  occasions  as 
this  Eussian-American  crisis.  Borah  was  the  great  able  voice  for 
Eussia.  Soon  Eobins  himself  would  return  to  Washington  and  New 
York  when  he  would  be  available  to  help  until  their  cause  of 
Eussian  recognition  was  lost  or  won  for  the  present.  Then  he 
would  make  up  his  mind  as  to  the  Presidential  election.  "  It  is 
good  that  we  have  made  no  such  election  as  yet,"  he  wrote  Gumberg, 
"  All  the  weight  I  am  able  to  command  is  thrown  into  the  scale 
for  the  right  relations  between  America  and  Eussia."  ^^ 

Parenthetically  it  may  be  noted  that  Eobins  always  wrote  to 
Gumberg  on  the  Eussian  aspect  of  affairs,  to  Levinson  on  what 

""  Gumberg  to  Robins,  New  York,  Dec.  19,  1923.  Also,  Gumberg  to 
Goodrich,  same  date.    Gumberg  MSS. 

"■^  Levinson  to  Robins,  Chicago,  Dec.  27,  1923.    Levinson  MSS. 
"«  Robins  to  Gumberg,  Chinsegut,  Dec.  28,  1923.    Gumberg  MSS. 
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the  same  affairs  had  to  offer  outlawry.  By  1923,  the  latter  cause 
had  come  to  mean  more  to  Robins.  To  Levinson  he  complained 
that  the  energies  of  their  great  outlawry  spokesman  would  probably 
be  diverted  from  their  main  task  to  Russia: 

I  have  heard  nothing  from  the  Big  Chief  and  am  of  course 
bitter  over  his  abject  surrender  to  the  witch  hunters  in  the 
Russian  issue.  If  we  could  have  cleared  that  out  of  the  way 
we  would  have  had  Borah  free  for  the  Great  Issue.  If  we  do 
not  master  the  Russian  question,  Borah  will  be  held  and 
diverted  by  it  from  our  main  task.  It  is  now  a  straight  issue 
of  fact  and  I  am  confident  Borah  will  feel  that  he  must  fight 
in  the  Senate  and  before  the  country  for  his  position  on  Russia 
as  a  paramount  duty.'^^ 

On  January  7,  1924,  Senator  Henry  Cabot  Lodge  of  Massachu- 
setts, supported  by  Senator  Irvine  Lenroot  of  Wisconsin,  presented 
the  Administration's  arguments  against  the  recognition  of  Soviet 
Russia,  with  particular  emphasis  on  communist  propaganda.  De- 
bate followed,  largely  with  Senator  Borah.  On  January  11,  Borah 
introduced  a  resolution  for  the  recognition  of  Russia  (S.  Res.  50) 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations ;  where- 
upon there  was  appointed  a  Committee  on  Inquiry  into  the  Recog- 
nition of  Russia  consisting  of  Senator  Borah  as  chairman.  Senators 
Irvine  Lenroot  of  Wisconsin,  George  Wharton  Pepper  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, Claude  Swanson  of  Virginia,  and  Key  Pittman  of  Nevada. 
Robins  considered  the  committee  adverse.  While  he  spent  the  night 
January  11-12  at  Alder-on-the-Hudson  discussing  the  Russian 
situation  with  William  Boyce  Thompson,  Frances  Kellor  who  came 
into  New  York  for  the  weekend  reported  that  Borah  would  not  let 
her  approach  him  on  outlawry ;  he  was  "  deaf,  dumb,  and  blind  on 
anything  but  Russia."  ^°°  On  January  24,  Robins  spent  three  hours 
with  Borah  himself,  who  was  vitally  interested  in  concessions  which 
the  former  was  to  try  to  wrest  from  President  Coolidge  the  next 
day.  In  the  interview  with  the  President,  January  25,  Robins  met 
with  no  success.  They  disagreed  on  Hughes  and  Gompers,  and 
when  the  President  invited  Robins  to  see  the  Secretary  of  State, 
he  declined.  Then  they  went  to  luncheon  together  with  nothing 
gained  or  lost  on  Russia.    Robins  said  to  Levinson : 


^^  Robins  to  Levinson,  Chinsegut,  Dec.  29,  1923.    Levinson  MSS. 
'"^  Robins  to  Levinson,  New  York,  Jan.  12,  1924.   Levinson  MSS. 
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I  did  not  get  anywhere  beyond  kind  words  with  the  President. 
The  ball  opened  with  me  going  direct  to  the  Russian  propo- 
sition. We  went  to  the  mat  on  both  Gompers  and  Hughes. 
After  Slemp  had  bobbed  in  and  out  several  times  and  the 
President  was  at  it  hot  and  heavy — I  told  him  that  the  only 
place  I  cared  to  see  Mr.  Secretary  Hughes  "  was  in  a  box  with 
a  lilly  \^sic'\  in  his  hand" — he  asked  me  to  luncheon.  I  went 
and  there  was  quite  a  party.  As  for  real  work,  there  was  none. 
...  If  I  thought  I  was  strong  enough,  I  would  refuse  all 
engagements  until  we  got  an  agreement  on  the  principle  of 
your  plank  [outlawry]  and  to  send  a  commission  to  Russia. 
This  however  I  doubt.^°^ 

Robins  never  was  really  a  first-rate  political  figure  or  key  organiza- 
tion man,  although  he  was  quite  a  strong  member  of  the  Progres- 
sive wing  of  the  Republican  party. 

The  hearings  on  Russian  recognition  were  held  January  21,  22, 
and  23,  1924.  Evan  E.  Young,  Chief  of  the  Eastern  European 
Division  of  the  Department  of  State,  presented  three  sets  of  docu- 
ments to  prove  respectively:  the  essential  unity  between  the  Com- 
munist Party  and  the  Third  International;  the  motivational  and 
organic  connection  between  this  Moscow  group  and  its  agents  in 
the  United  States  known  as  the  Workers'  (American  Communist) 
Party ;  and  the  subversive  and  pernicious  activities  of  the  American 
Communist  Party  as  a  program  directed  from  Moscow.  No  one 
examining  the  State  Department's  testimony  objectively  can  remain 
unconvinced  of  the  validity  of  its  arguments. ^°- 

Speaking  for  the  Department,  Young  presented  among  other 
documents  a  chart  demonstrating  such  an  overlapping  of  leading 
personnel  in  the  Soviet  Communist  Party  which  is  in  fact  the 
government  of  Russia  and  the  Third  International  as  to  constitute 
identity.  Anyone  familiar  with  the  organization  of  these  groups 
will  realize  what  it  meant  to  say  that  Lenin  held  nine  key  positions 
in  the  party  and  government  and  in  the  Third  International. 
Kamenev  held  nine  key  positions,  Radek  six,  and  so  on.  Zinoviev 
who  gave  instructions  to  the  revolutionists  in  America  as  to  tech- 

^"^  Robins  to  Levinson,  New  York,  Jan.  27,  1924.    Levinson  MSS. 

^°^  United  States  Congress,  Senate,  Recognition  of  Russian  Hearings  before 
Subcommittee  of  Committee  of  Foreign  Relations,  United  States  Senate, 
68tli  Congress,  1st  Session,  pursuant  to  S.  Res.  50.  January  21,  22,  23, 
1924,    Part  I.     (Washington:    Government  Printing   Office,   1924)    in  toto. 
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nique,  procedure,  and  indoctrination  held  five  important  offices 
including  the  Presidency  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Third 
International. 

During  the  hearings,  Senator  Borah,  the  champion  of  the  cause 
of  Eussian  recognition,  exhibited  an  ignorance  explainable  only  in 
view  of  the  relative  newness  in  1934  of  the  communist  revolutionary 
program  on  the  world  scene.  He  asked  questions  in  good  faith : 
who  were  the  individual  communist  leaders?  (He  knew  something 
of  Lenin  and  Trotsky  from  Eobins  but  apparently  of  them  only). 
What  were  their  positions?  What  was  Izvestia?  Pravda?  He  was 
completely  unfamiliar  with  the  actual  Russian  situation. 

There  remains  no  record  of  Senator  Borah's  reaction  to  the 
Eecognition  of  Russia  hearings ;  there  was,  however,  an  abrupt  halt 
in  his  efforts  to  achieve  United  States  recognition  of  Russia. 
Periodically  he  would  revive  the  idea,  as  when  in  December  of 
1925,  he  reintroduced  the  resolution.  It  was  tabled.  Upon  the 
death  of  Senator  Henry  Cabot  Lodge  in  November,  1924,  Borah 
succeeded  to  the  chairmanship  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee.  Yet  it  does  not  seem  that  he  capitalized  either  upon 
his  position  nor  upon  the  resignation  of  Secretary  Hughes  the 
following  April,  to  force  recognition  of  Russia,  although  Soviet 
officials  and  Soviet  publications  exploited  Hughes'  withdrawal  as 
indicative  of  a  change  in  United  States  policy.  Herbert  Hoover 
who  was  still  Secretary  of  Commerce,  remained  adamantly  opposed, 
and  Borah  may  have  realized  the  futility  of  further  effort.  In  fact, 
the  majority  of  Americans  who  registered  an  opinion  with  the  State 
Department  were  in  favor  of  a  continuation  of  non-recognition.^"^ 

After  January  of  1924,  the  Robins-Gumberg  correspondence 
quickly  thinned  out  and  then  ceased  entirely  for  long  periods  of 
time.  Gumberg's  suspicion  was  correct  when  on  March  26,  1925, 
he  wrote  to  Robins,  "  I  wonder  sometimes  if  you  haven't  lost 
interest  in  the  Russian  cause.  After  all,  things  do  get  dull  with 
age[;]  also  Russia  is  not  much  of  an  underdog  anymore."^"*  In 
his  capacity  of  secretary  of  the  All-Russian  Textile  Syndicate  and 
as  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Russian-American 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  Gumberg  made  repeated  business  trips  to 

^°'  SDR,  861.01/1014. 

"^  Gumberg  to  Robins,  New  York,  March  26,  1925,  Robins  MSS. 
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Kussia  in  successive  summers,  as  in  1925,  1927,  1928,  and  1929 
and  1931.  Once  he  and  Mrs.  Gumberg  went  alone;  again,  he  led 
trade  delegations  of  American  business  men.  Whenever  he  saw  an 
opportunity,  Gumberg  worked  indirectly  for  Eussian  recognition. 
After  January,  1924,  Robins  concentrated  on  what  had  become  his 
prime  consideration,  the  outlawry  of  war,  the  great  issue,  as  he 
wrote  it,  underlined  and  capitalized.  Except  for  an  address  at  the 
annual  convention  of  the  American  Academy  of  Political  and 
Social  Science  in  July  of  1926,^°^  in  which  he  renewed  his  argu- 
ments and  suggestions,  Eobins  did  not  actively  take  up  the  cause 
of  Russian  recognition  again  until  after  his  second  trip  to  Russia 
in  the  summer  of  1932. 


^"^  Annals  of  the  American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science, 
CXXVI  (July,  1926),  100-104.  Robins'  arguments  were  respectfully 
answered  by  Rev.  Edmund  Walsh,  S.  J.,  of  the  Georgetown  University 
School  of  Foreign  Service.  Ibid.,  105-109.  On  the  manuscript  of  his  address, 
Robins  scrawled,  "  How  long,  0  Lord  how  long — ."    Robins  MSS. 
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Having  traced  Raymond  Robins'  efforts  toward  the  recognition 
of  Russia  from  his  return  to  the  United  States  in  June,  1918,  until 
January,  1924,  when  the  results  of  the  official  Recognition  of  Russia 
hearings  indicated  futility  of  further  efforts  in  that  direction,  it  is 
now  necessary  to  take  up  the  story  of  Robins'  role  in  the  outlawry 
of  war  movement.  As  in  the  case  of  the  recognition  of  Russia, 
Robins'  efforts  toward  outlawry  were  inextricably  bound  up  with 
Republican  politics  during  the  decade  of  the  1920's;  recognition 
and  outlawry  ran  like  separate  strands  woven  into  the  web  of 
politics,  now  parallel,  now  crisscross,  interlaced  and  almost  identi- 
fied. Frequently,  in  the  early  years  of  the  decade,  certain  political 
maneuvers — for  instance  the  election  of  President  Harding  in  1920 
and  the  re-election  of  Senator  Borah  in  1924 — were  calculated  to 
contribute  to  the  success  of  both  issues.  At  times,  Robins  discussed 
both  recognition  of  Russia  and  outlawry  of  war  in  the  same  con- 
versations with  Presidents  Harding  and  Coolidge,  with  Senator 
Borah,  Will  Hays,  William  Hard,  Frances  Kellor,  or  presumably 
with  anyone  of  influence.  On  nation-wide  speaking  tours,  Robins' 
persuasive  oratory  proclaimed  either  recognition  or  outlawry  of 
war  as  the  occasion  or  audience  demanded;  as  election  time  ap- 
proached, he  was  ready  to  campaign  for  whichever  candidate  en- 
dorsed recognition  of  Russia  and  outlawry  of  war.  For  an  over-all 
perspective  one  might  note  that  from  his  return  to  the  United 
States  in  1918  until  after  the  Russian  famine  he  made  recognition 
his  prime  interest;  beginning  in  1923,  outlawry  assumed  far  greater 
importance  to  him  but  during  1923  and  January  of  1924,  he 
devoted  his  whole  energies  again  to  Russia  whenever  the  political 
outlook  seemed  to  offer  a  chance  of  success.  After  January,  1924, 
when  Lenin  died  and  when  an  official  Senate  investigation  of  com- 
munist propaganda  confirmed  the  Coolidge  Administration  in  non- 
recognition  of  the  Soviet  regime,  there  was  a  notable  falling  off  of 
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Robins- Gumberg  correspondence  and  the  active  interest  in  Russia 
was  replaced  on  Robins'  part  by  an  upsurge  for  outlawr}^  that  reached 
beyond  and  included  the  Kellogg-Briand  Pact,  1928.  Again, 
this  Pact,  regarded  as  the  triumph  of  the  entire  peace  movement 
of  which  outlawry  was  a  part,  raised  the  very  pertinent  question 
of  whether  Soviet  Russia's  adherence  ipso  facto  constituted  recog- 
nition of  that  government  by  another  signatory  power,  the  United 
States. 

Though  it  may  seem  logical  to  suspect  that  the  movement  for 
outlawry  was  but  a  means  to  achieve  another  end,  recognition,  a 
careful  examination  of  available  evidence  leads  to  the  conclusion 
that  there  was  only  a  relationship  of  concurrence  and  coexisting 
leadership  between  the  movements  for  the  recognition  of  Russia 
and  the  outlawry  of  war.  The  agitation  for  both  movements  over- 
lapped and  became  at  times  identical,  but  there  is  no  evidence  to 
support  the  suggestion  that  one  was  a  mask  for  the  other,  that  the 
advocates  of  Russian  recognition  hid  behind  the  more  acceptable 
and  popular  fagade  of  outlawry  as  they  conspired  to  achieve  an 
ulterior  purpose.  There  is  no  indication  that  Robins,  Borah,  and 
their  associates  who  favored  the  recognition  of  Soviet  Russia  by 
the  United  States  during  the  1920's  concealed  their  objective 
(although  at  times  they  concealed  their  techniques)  from  the  Presi- 
dents, the  State  Department,  members  of  Congress  or  the  American 
people.  William  Edgar  Borah,  the  "  Lion  of  Idaho,"  openly  advo- 
cated both  causes  at  different  times  from  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 
Robins,  sensing  Borah's  power,  worked  with  him  and  through  him 
and  for  him.  The  National  Council  for  Prevention  of  War  and 
the  United  States  Section  of  the  Women's  International  League 
for  Peace  and  Freedom  directed  their  efforts  primarily  to  the 
preservation  and  promotion  of  world  peace  and  secondarily  to  all 
specific  means  calculated  to  contribute  to  international  peace. 
Among  these  means  they  listed  the  recognition  of  Russia  and  the 
outlawry  of  war.  Margaret  Dreier  Robins,  a  member  of  the  Ameri- 
can Committee  for  Outlawry  of  War,  and  her  sister,  Mary  Dreier, 
had  a  great  personal  interest  in  both  recognition  and  outlawry, 
but  they  did  not  permit  these  issues  to  divert  the  National  Women's 
Trade  Union  League  of  which  they  were  the  leaders  from  its  main 
purpose,  the  welfare  of  working  girls. 
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Flanking  Eobins  in  the  battle  for  recognition  of  Soviet  Russia, 
as  has  been  shown,  stood  Alexander  Gumberg  with  his  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  Russian  language  and  people,  and  his  numerous 
American  and  European  contacts,  and  ex-Governor  James  P.  Good- 
rich of  Indiana.  Neither  Gumberg  nor  Goodrich  was  even  remotely 
interested  in  outlawry.  In  the  latter  cause,  Sol  Levinson  sup- 
ported and  abetted  Robins,  talked  much,  wrote  lengthy  letters,  and 
paid  the  bills. 

Salmon  0.  Levinson,  commonly  called  "  Sol,"  was  a  Chicago 
lawyer  who  had  become  interested  in  international  affairs  during 
World  War  I  and  had  conceived  the  plan  to  outlaw  war,  that  is,  to 
make  all  war  illegal.  In  the  spring  of  1920,  when  Robins  was 
engaged  in  a  drive  to  build  up  Senator  Hiram  Johnson  of  Cali- 
fornia for  the  presidential  nomination,  William  Hard,  Robins' 
fellow-politician  and  Journalist  friend,  author  of  "  Raymond 
Robins'  Own  Story  "  which  appeared  as  a  serial  in  Metropolitan, 
June  to  October,  1919,  saw  a  connection  between  Sol  Levinson's 
effervescence  and  Johnson's  need  of  support.  On  April  6,  1920, 
Hard  wrote  to  Robins : 

I  am  going  to  tea  this  afternoon  with  Levinson  of  Chicago. 
He  is  deeply  impressed  by  Johnson's  performance  in  Michigan. 
He  seems  to  want  to  talk  about  something  having  to  do  with 
some  fresh  support  for  Johnson.  You  will  not  fail  to  re- 
member, if  the  need  should  arise,  that  Levinson  is  probably 
the  most  energetic,  the  most  unquenchably  energetic  person 
residing  anywhere  between  New  York  and — going  westward — 
around  back  to  London.    I  am  glad  he  seems  interested.^ 

Robins  had  little  confidence  in  Levinson's  power  to  be  effective. 
Levinson  talked  too  much.    Robins  answered  Hard : 

I  am  glad  you  saw  Levinson,  and  hope  you  got  more  out  of 
him  than  just  hot  air  for  the  support  of  the  Johnson  cam- 
paign. He  is  active  and  loquacious  to  an  almost  unlimited 
extent,  but  I  have  never  found  him  delivering  any  large 
amount  of  substantial  resources  in  any  of  the  several  causes 
in  which  I  have  known  him  to  be  engaged.  His  partner,  Ben. 
Becker,   is   one   of   the   soundest   lawyers   and   most   genuine 


^  Bill  Hard  to  Raymond  Robins,  New  York,  April  8,  1920.  Robins  MSS. 
Concerning  Sol  Levinson's  boundless  zeal  and  devotion  to  the  cause  of  out- 
lawry, see  John  E.  Stoner,  S.  0.  Levinson  and  the  Pact  of  Paris  (Chicago: 
University  of  Chicago  Press,  1942)    passim. 
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Hebrews  I  know.  I  have  sometimes  thought  that  the  firm 
was  combined  on  the  principle  that  Levinson  would  furnish  the 
wind  and  front  while  Becker  furnished  the  industry  and 
brains. - 

Ironically,  in  the  cause  of  outlawry,  Eobins  came  to  furnish  the 
oratory  and  publicity  while  Levinson  contributed  the  substantial 
resources.  Levinson  would  not  tell  anyone — probably  he  himself 
did  not  know — how  much  outlawry  cost  him.  At  any  rate,  they 
made  a  happy  combination  for  Johnson,  outlawry,  Eussia — in 
which  Levinson  was  interested  only  because  Borah  and  Robins  were 
- — and  their  various  other  mutual  concerns.  But  in  1920,  time  was 
not  opportune  for  the  outlawry  crusade. 

When  in  the  late  autumn  of  1921  Eobins  had  sufficiently  re- 
covered from  his  nervous  breakdown  to  re-enter  public  life,  he 
found  himself  relatively  in  financial  straits  because  his  income 
was  derived  from  fixed  investment  and  inflationary  prices  left  him 
with  less  real  purchasing  power.  He  did  not,  however,  want  people 
to  know  that  he  was  financially  pinched.  Eobins  was  a  very  popular 
speaker  and  his  mind  turned  immediately  to  a  public  lecture  tour, 
this  time  with  compensation.  Against  the  background  of  the 
Washington  Conference,  he  seized  upon  outlawry  of  war  as  some- 
thing to  offer  the  American  people  as  a  substitute  for  the  League 
of  Nations.  Engaged  by  the  James  B.  Pond  Lyceum  Bureau  of 
New  York  from  November  12,  1921,  to  June  1,  1923  (and  again  in 
the  fall  of  1923  after  his  return  from  Europe),  he  offered  the  public 
a  choice  from  seven  subjects  including  two  on  Eussia  and  "  World 
Limitation  of  Armaments  or  World  Bankruptcy — Which  ?  "  ^  The 
limitation  of  armaments  address  which  would  eventuate  in  the  out- 
lawry of  war  campaign  was  therefore  a  timely  topic  by  which 
Eobins  capitalized  on  a  general  public  interest  in  the  maintenance 
of  peace  among  the  United  States,  Great  Britain,  and  Japan,  and 

-Robins  to  Hard  [Chicago],  April  9,  1920.   Robins  MSS. 

^  The  other  topics  offered  were,  "  Is  Christianity  Essential  to  Civiliza- 
tion?," "America's  Answer  to  the  Bolshevik  Challenge,"  "Leadership  the 
Crux  of  Democratic  Society,"  "Theodore  Roosevelt,  the  Man  and  His 
Message,"  "  The  Democratic  Solution  for  the  Industrial  Problem,"  "  Lincoln 
and  That  New  Nation  Our  Fathers  Fought  For,"  "The  New  Censorship 
and  the  Way  Out,"  and  "  Lenin  and  the  Ideal  and  Leadership  of  the 
Bolshevik  Revolution."   Robins  MSS. 
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by  which  he  in  turn  contributed  to  an  even  more  widespread  and 
enthusiastic  opinion  in  favor  of  an  international  conference. 

Only  gradually  did  Eobins  work  Levinson's  plan  for  the  out- 
lawry of  war  into  his  1921-1923  disarmament  lecture,  although 
both  he  and  Levinson  emphasized  Harding's  vague  statement  made 
at  Mt.  Gilead,  Ohio,  September  4,  1920,  "  If  I  catch  the  conscience 
of  America,  we'll  lead  the  world  to  outlaw  war,"  *  Eobins  explained 
that  he  wanted  "  to  understand  it  [outlawry]  more  thoroughly  in 
relation  to  the  present  campaign  for  disarmament  before  speaking 
in  its  advocacy,"  while  Levinson,  on  his  part,  hoped  that  Eobins 
would  get  outlawry  into  his  "  system,  veins,  arteries,  capillaries, 
and  all."  ^ 

In  November  and  December,  1921,  while  Eobins  toured  the 
country  speaking  on  disarmament,  he  kept  in  touch  with  Levinson. 
On  December  9,  1921,  at  the  latter's  home  in  Chicago,  the  interested 
group  constituted  themselves  the  American  Committee  for  Out- 
lawry of  War.  In  perspective,  the  Committee  seems  almost  a  family 
affair,  with  Levinson,  his  sister  Mary  Levinson  Langworthy,  Eay- 
mond  and  Margaret  Dreier  Eobins  the  chief  members.  Wanting 
to  identify  Senator  Borah  with  the  movement,  Levinson  began  a 
veritable  barrage  of  letters  which  the  Senator  answered  in  a  harried 
tone  of  general,  undefined  interest.  The  following  response  is 
typical : 

I  literally  haven't  the  time,  Levinson,  to  go  into  this  matter 
as  I  must  before  I  become  thoroughly  identified  with  it.  .  .  . 
Now,  fundamentally,  Levinson,  as  I  understand  your  propo- 
sition, I  am  thoroughly  in  accord  with  it.  But  there  are  many 
things  to  be  considered  in  connection  with  a  movement  of  this 
kind,  which  one  absorbed  as  I  am  and  overworked  as  I  am 
has  not  the  time  to  run  out  to  their  final  conclusion.*^ 

Levinson  wanted  Borah  as  well  as  Eobins  to  write  a  foreword  to 
his  pamphlet  on  outlawry.  "  We  will  then,"  he  said,  "  have  you, 
Colonel  Eobins  and  myself  representing  the  '  irreconcilable  '  point 

*  Robins  MSS.;   Levinson  MSS. 

^Robins  to  Levinson  [Chicago],  Oct.  18,  192L  Levinson  to  Robins, 
Chicago,  Oct.  26,  1921.    Robins  MSS. 

'Borah  to  Levinson,  Washington,  Dec.  10,  1921.  The  William  Edgar 
Borah  Papers,  Library  of  Congress   (hereafter  cited  as  Borah  MSS). 
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of  view."  '^  Playing  on  Borah's  isolationist  sentiment,  Levinson  ex- 
pressed the  hope  that  the  promotion  of  the  cause  of  outlawry  simul- 
taneously with  the  Washington  Conference  would  offset  and  tend 
to  defeat  "  any  form  of  alliance  or  '  entente  '  now  being  prepared 
in  sugar-coated  form."  ^  Levinson  did  not  want  the  agonies  of 
1919  repeated,  and  he  said  that  unless  they  were  alert,  the  American 
people  might  "  swallow  the  diplomatic  dish  of  backdoor  entry  into 
the  League  without  really  knowing  it,"    He  continued : 

The  purpose  behind  all  these  Washington  movements  is  to 
land  us  into  the  League.  Harding  still  continues  in  his  half- 
timid  way  against  it  but  Hughes  would  be  for  going  in  and 
so  would  the  Vice-President  in  case  he  should  come  into  power. 
We  must  have  some  counter-program  to  stop  this.^ 

The  counter-program,  of  course,  was  Sol's  own  idea,  outlawry. 

As  the  progress  of  the  Washington  Conference  gradually  took  the 
force  out  of  Eobins'  lecture  for  the  limitation  of  armaments  and 
seriously  decreased  his  bookings,  his  manager,  James  B,  Pond, 
suggested  that  he  devise  a  new  topic  of  greater  popular  appeal. 
Robins  was  reluctant  because  he  felt  that  the  limitation  of  arma- 
ments as  a  topic  would  still  have  general  interest  for  the  American 
people  after  the  adjournment  of  the  Conference.  He  was  making 
the  conclusion  of  the  address  a  demand  for  the  outlawry  of  war 
and  for  its  definition  as  a  crime  under  the  law  of  nations,  and  the 
enthusiasm  he  was  able  to  arouse  was  tremendous.  Never  before 
had  his  audiences  responded  so  generously.  Too,  Levinson's  pam- 
phlet, the  Outlawry  of  War,  was  currently  receiving  wide  distri- 
bution among  the  President,  his  cabinet,  members  of  Congress  and 
delegates  to  the  Washington  Conference;  it  was  sent  out  to  the 
general  public  under  the  frank  of  Senators  Borah  and  Arthur 
Capper  of  Kansas.  The  National  Council  for  Prevention  of  War 
advertised  the  pamphlet  in  its  Bulletin,  which  reached  thousands  of 
people.  The  very  raison  d'etre  of  the  NCPW  organized  by  Mr. 
Frederick  Libby  just  before  the  Washington  Conference,  that  is, 
in  October,  1921,  was  outlawry  of  war  regardless  of  terminology. 
There  was,  however,  a  basic  difference  in  the  interpretation  of 
outlawry.    To  Mr.  Libby  it  evidently  meant  a  general  framework 

'Levinson  to  Borah,  Chicago,  Dec.  8,  1921.   Borah  MSS. 
» Ibid.  » lUd. 
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of  wide  dimensions  within  which  fitted,  consistently,  every  con- 
ceivable measure  opposed  to  war.  "  Human  nature  is  not  equal  to 
the  outlawry  of  war  in  one  step,  but  it  is  equal  to  its  outlawry 
piecemeal,"  he  declared  in  the  NCPW  Bulletin,  January  7,  1922. 
He  attained  almost  perfect  objectivity  in  the  presentation  of  facts 
and  opinions  and  gave  due  space  to  the  various  peace  factions 
and  to  controversial  national  issues  bordering  on  peace.  To  Eobius, 
on  the  other  hand,  outlawry  when  achieved  would  be  effected  by  a 
solemn  and  irrevocable  act,  an  unbreakable  covenant,  supported  by 
codified  international  law.  This  difference  of  interpretation  in  no 
way  precluded  cooperation  between  the  outlawrists  and  other  affili- 
ates of  the  NCPW.  The  latter  organization  gave  generous  support 
to  outlawry  as  a  major  peace  program.  Many  of  the  NCPW 
affiliates,  the  American  Association  of  University  Women,  the 
National  League  of  Women  Voters,  the  Federal  Council  of 
Churches,  wrote  outlawry  into  their  programs  and  worked  actively 
for  its  adoption.  United,  they  helped  to  give  wide  publicity  to 
the  effort  to  end  war.  Miss  Amy  Woods,  executive  secretary  of 
the  WIL-US  until  1925,  distributed  100,000  copies  of  Levinson's 
pamphlet.  The  National  Women's  Trade  Union  League  under  the 
direction  of  Margaret  Dreier  Kobins  and  Mary  Dreier  passed  reso- 
lutions favoring  outlawry  and  wrote  that  issue  into  its  program 
where  it  remained  a  point  of  vital  interest  until  after  the  signature 
of  the  Kellogg-Briand  Pact,  1928.  As  chairman  of  the  NWTUL's 
Outlawry  of  War  Committee  formed  in  December,  1923,  Mary 
Dreier  spearheaded  the  movement  for  the  promotion  of  this  cause 
among  working  girls. 

People  sometimes  confused  outlawry  with  pacifism  proper  and 
erroneously  identified  Eobins  with  the  radical  peace  groups. 
Robins  differed  basically  with  war  resisters  and  conscientious  ob- 
jectors on  matters  of  self  defense  and  on  a  domestic  police  force. 
So  convinced  had  he  been  of  the  justice  of  the  Allied  cause  in 
World  War  I  that,  before  United  States  entry  into  the  War,  he 
canvassed  Canada  for  recruits.  Therefore  he  took  pains  to  clarify 
his  position.  He  commented  to  Levinson,  "  There  is  an  understand- 
able tendency  to  lump  us  with  the  pacifists  and  non-resistants  that 
should  be  forestalled  as  much  as  can  be."  ^° 

^°  Robins  to  Levinson,  Chinsegut,  Dec.  26,  1922.    Levinson  MSS. 
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Throughout  the  winter  and  spring  of  1921-1922,  Robins  con- 
tinued to  speak  to  optimistic  and  peace-hungry  audiences  with  a 
packed  schedule  of  which  the  following  sample  is  typical :  ^^ 

Place  Date  Time 

1922  2:30 

7:30 
8:00 
8:00 
12:00  noon 
8:15 
7:30 
7:30 

Eventually  Pond  came  to  hear  the  lecture  and  was  convinced  of 
its  appropriateness.  He  complimented  Robins,  "  I  think  your  talk 
on  Outlawry  of  War  is  one  of  the  greatest  things  I  have  ever 
heard."  ^-  Thereupon  they  worked  out  a  new  title,  "  The  Out- 
lawry of  War  or  the  Ruin  of  Civilization." 

From  the  political  aspect,  William  Hard  was  ready  to  use  his 
journalistic  and  political  weight  to  advance  Robins'  cause.  The 
WIL-US  assembled  in  convention  at  Washington,  D.  C,  again 
wrote  outlawry  into  its  program  and,  besides  declaring  itself  in 
favor  of  the  recognition  of  Mexico  and  Russia  and  opposed  to 
retention  of  United  States  troops  in  Haiti  and  Santo  Domingo, 
asserted  its  conviction  that  the  aim  of  international  peace  efforts 
should  be  to  outlaw  war  instead  of  to  regulate  it,  and  to  this  end, 
a  code  of  international  law  should  be  drawn  up.  Senator  Borah 
made  a  gesture  of  cooperation  in  March,  1922,  when  he  had  Levin- 
son's  pamphlet  printed  in  the  Congressional  Record.  Levinson  paid 
roughly  $530  to  Cora  Rubin,  Borah's  secretary,  for  the  addressing 
of  100,000  reprints  which  were  sent  out  under  the  Senator's  frank. 
Evidently  in  response  to  his  supposed  advocacy  of  the  cause,  in- 
numerable letters,  mostly  favorable  to  outlawry,  poured  into  Borah's 
office.  Interested  but  far  from  convinced,  Borah  himself  found  a 
mental  stumbling  block  in  how  a  whole  nation  could  be  punished 
except  by  war  itself.  "  Suppose  we  make  war  a  crime,"  he  argued 
with  Levinson,  "  and  a  nation  like  Germany  or  Japan  begins  war, 

"  Robins  MSS. 

12  James  B.  Pond  to  Robins,  New  York,  March  16,  1922.    Robins  MSS. 
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how  are  we  going  to  punish  that  nation  except  by  war  ?  "  ^^  Borah 
gave  outlawry  the  test  of  cold  logic  and  it  failed  to  pass.  Out- 
lawry seemed  good  to  think  about  but  difficult  to  put  into  effect. 
The  idea  was  vague  and  theoretical,  he  said;  there  ought  to  be 
something  definite  in  the  plan.  Levinson  agreed  that  Borah  was 
correct;  something  definite  should  be  in  the  plan.  The  Levinson 
and  Borah  Papers  indicate  voluminous  correspondence  between 
them  concerning  outlawry  from  1921  to  1929  which  in  perspective 
contains  nothing  of  historical  significance.  While  Levinson  wrote 
letters  Robins  spoke  for  outlawry.  "  I  shall  be  pounding  away 
all  summer  as  now  planned,"  he  said  in  June,  1922.^*  There  were 
innumerable  meetings  of  the  outlawry  triumvirate;  in  addition, 
Eobins  and  Levinson  exchanged  frequent  and  often  lengthy  tele- 
grams with  all  the  bills  being  paid  by  "  Sol,  the  Prophet  of  Out- 
lawry." Money  meant  nothing  to  him  when  the  great  cause  was 
concerned. 

In  July,  1922,  Senator  Borah  began  his  dodging  and  sparring  in 
response  to  Eobins'  and  Levinson's  pressure  for  the  speech  that 
would  finally  convince  the  Senate  of  the  desirability  of  outlawry. 
Borah  had  unparalleled  forensic  abilities  and  mere  word  that  he 
was  to  speak  would  fill  the  Senate  galleries.  Robins  and  Levinson 
hoped  to  turn  this  power  of  public  speaking  to  the  advantage  of 
their  cause.  But  Borah  procrastinated;  actually,  for  eight  years 
he  managed  to  avoid  making  the  speech.  Only  if  the  defense  of 
the  Kellogg-Briand  Pact,  1928,  can  be  termed  his  speech  for  out- 
lawry did  he  make  it  at  all.  From  1922  on,  he  kept  saying  that 
when  the  pressure  of  work  eased,  after  he  had  had  an  opportunity 
to  study  outlawry  thoroughly,  when  the  time  was  opportune,  et 
cetera,  he  would  surely  deliver  it.^^ 

All  summer  long,  1922,  Robins  lectured  on  outlawry  which  had 
become  his  geeat  issue,  as  he  wrote  it.    On  August  9,  from  New 

"  Borah  to  Levinson,  Washington,  July   13,   1922.    Levinson  MSS. 

"  Robins  to  Levinson,  Chicago,  June  30,  1922.   Levinson  MSS. 

^^  One  may  refer  to  Robins'  and  Levinson's  efforts  to  win  Senator  Borah 
completely  to  outlawry  as  one  aspect  of  "  conquering  the  unconquerable 
Borah."  This  idea  of  the  senator's  resistance  to  persuasion  but  his  final 
capitulation  might  be  called  the  central  theme  of  John  Chalmers  Vinson, 
William  E.  Borah  and  the  Outlawry  of  War  (Athens,  Ga. :  University  of 
Ga.  Press,  1957). 
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York,  he  requested  Levinson  to  contact  Frederick  Libby  for  a 
follow-up  man.  Someone  was  needed  on  the  scene  after  his  lectures 
to  pass  out  literature,  take  contributions,  and  thus  make  the  most 
of  the  enthusiasm  of  his  audiences  which,  under  their  present  loose 
arrangement,  was  allowed  to  evaporate.  Concerning  his  work, 
Robins  reported  to  the  "  Captain  General  of  the  Outlawry  of  War 
Command  " : 

Four  thousand  people  from  all  parts  of  the  United  States 
heard  the  Gospel — not  according  to  the  Prophet  Borah  but 
according  to  Levinson  the  Prophet.  .  .  .  Everywhere  it  goes 
over.  But  we  do  not  use  our  opportunities.  At  each  meeting 
where  I  speak  there  should  he  a  table  and  literature  and  a 
person  to  take  names  and  contributions.  While  the  iron  is  hot 
it  can  be  made  to  take  the  shape  we  want.  I  talked  this  over 
with  Libby's  representative  when  I  was  there  last  time.  Noth- 
ing has  as  yet  been  done  of  which  I  am  informed. 

If  you  are  rested,  why  not  find  [out]  if  Libby  is  in  Wash- 
ington and  run  down  there  and  make  a  combination  with  him 
for  some  scout  to  follow  up  my  meeting,  and  get  some  definite 
results  in  organization  and  distribution  of  literature  at  the 
point  of  interest  where  it  will  be  read.  I  have  to  run  and 
catch  trains  and  meet  the  great  and  near  great  and  cannot 
look  after  this  end  of  the  work.  ...  I  am  making  the  outlawry 
of  war  my  leading  topic  and  speaking  of  it  four  times  out  of 
five.^*^ 

And  on  through  the  autumn,  Robins  was  "  spreading  the  gospel 
like  a  flame  .  .  .  devouring  prairies  and  cities  alike."  ^^  So  Levinson 
said.  There  is  really  no  way  of  testing  whether  this  statement  was 
descriptive  or  merely  wishful  thinking.  Nevertheless,  Robins 
became  absorbed  in  the  progress  of  his  cause  and  missed  no  oppor- 
tunity to  publicize  and  advocate  it.  He  approached  it  with  the 
zeal  of  a  religious  missionary. 

Robins  took  time  out  from  his  direct  work  on  outlawry  to  help 
in  the  off-year  elections  of  1922,  although  in  this  effort  as  in  many 
others,  he  had  recognition  of  Russia  as  well  as  outlawry  in  mind. 
Robins  could  never  afford  to  forget  the  alignment  in  the  United 
States  Senate;  yet,  it  is  clear  from  the  correspondence  that  went 

^^  Robins  to  Levinson,  New  York,  Aug.  9,  1922.    Levinson  MSS. 
^■^  Levinson  to  Robins,  Chicago,  Nov.  17,  1922.    Robins  MSS. 
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on  at  the  time  that  the  former  objective,  recognition  of  Kussia, 
received  first  consideration  in  his  electioneering  of  October  and 
November,  1922. 

All  through  that  year,  Eobins  had  waited  in  vain  for  the  great 
Borah  broadside  on  outlawry  which  was  not  delivered.  The  Christ- 
mas vacation  found  him  at  his  Florida  home,  Chinsegut,  somewhat 
chagrined  and  disappointed  in  their  hero,  but  undaunted  and 
hopeful  of  the  ultimate  victory  of  his  cause. 


Eobins  would  make  1923  the  great  year  for  outlawry.  In  January, 
he  was  prepared  for  another  intensive  national  drive.  The  lure 
of  the  audience  captivated  him  and  if  an  appropriate  issue  had  been 
lacking,  he  would  have  found  one.  But  he  had  an  issue.  Libby 
had  intimated  to  Levinson  that  there  was  a  possibility  of  another 
concentrated  effort  to  get  the  United  States  into  the  League  of 
Nations.  Apart  from  this,  Eobins  had  at  this  time  three  objectives 
in  mind,  the  recognition  of  Eussia,  outlawry,  and  a  build-up  for 
Senator  Borah.  To  Eobins'  way  of  thinking,  if  he  could  get  Borah 
before  the  American  people  as  the  leader  in  the  Senate  and  possibly 
even  win  the  Eepublican  presidential  nomination  for  him  in  1924, 
he  would  have  the  Senator  indebted  to  him  politically  and  he 
personally  would  be  in  a  better  position  to  urge  the  adoption  of 
outlawry.  In  addition,  Eobins  had  great  confidence  in  Borah  for 
other  reasons.  Borah,  as  did  the  Presidents,  gave  Eobins  a  sense 
of  importance  by  delegating  political  odd  jobs  to  him.  Eobins 
urged  Borah  incessantly  to  make  the  great  speech  in  the  Senate 
but  the  latter  always  found  reason  for  delay;  he  was  not  convinced 
of  the  practicability  of  an  international  agreement  never  to  resort 
to  war,  and  he  placed  Eussian  recognition  first  in  his  thought  and 
action.  Later,  in  the  1930's,  he  would  even  move  Eussian  recog- 
nition down  on  his  list  and  let  the  Latin-American  policy  of  the 
United  States  take  precedence.  Outlawry  was  not  at  all  the  first 
item  on  Borah's  agenda.  Yet  the  man  fascinated  Eobins,  who  now 
bowed  to  power  as  he  had  bowed  to  ex-President  Theodore  Eoose- 
velt  and  to  Lenin  when  they  held  power  over  other  men.  And  Borah 
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had  power — especially  power  to  speak  and  to  hold  the  Senate  spell- 
bound with  his  words.  Thus  Eobins  wanted  Borah  for  the  sake  of 
outlawry  but  to  win  Borah  he  had  to  emphasize  Russian  recog- 
nition which  he  would  otherwise  have  been  willing  to  let  slide 
temporarily/^  In  the  spring  of  1923  there  was  so  close  an  over- 
lapping of  action  directed  toward  recognition  of  Russia  and  the 
outlawry  of  war  that  while  it  is  possible  and  even  desirable  to  make 
the  distinction,  it  is  not  possible  to  separate  the  issues. 

On  March  25,  after  a  brief  detour  into  Chicago  politics,  Robins 
wrote  to  Levinson : 

One  more  week  of  campaigning  for  Dever  [for  mayor  of 
Chicago]  and  we  will  be  free  to  organize  our  next  move  for 
Outlawry  and  for  Borah.  This  is  the  big  game  and  it  will 
require  the  best  all  of  us  possess  in  grey  matter,  organization, 
publicity,  and  the  campaign  drive  for  Borah. ^'^ 

In  the  meantime,  Levinson  had  written  to  Senator  Borah 
calling  his  attention  to  the  new  drive  for  United  States  membership 
in  the  League  of  Nations,  and  to  Robins'  desire  to  have  his 
(Borah's)  name  at  the  head  of  the  national  outlawry  of  war  cam- 
paign. After  all,  Robins  was  "one  of  the  greatest  organizers  and 
political  enthusiasts  in  the  country,"  and  Levinson  knew  of  "  no 
greater  political  asset  .  .  .  than  that  able  and  energetic  orator  [who 
was]  literally  burning  up  the  country  for  our  issue  "  "°  and  who 
was  anxious  to  give  Borah  the  leadership.  Slyly,  Levinson  goaded 
Borah : 

You  know  Robins'  relations  with  Johnson.  If  you  can  give 
Eobins  the  right  to  use  your  name,  this  will  probably  detach 
Robins  from  Johnson  and  clinch  his  relations  with  you.  I  also 
have  been  working  to  this  end.-^ 

Politically  contrary  and  unconvinced  of  the  efficacy  of  outlawry, 
Borah  refused  to  lead  the  crusade.  In  addition,  he  had  no  practical 
ambitions  for  the  presidency  at  this  time  and  neither  he  nor  anyone 

^■^  For  siniultaneovis  action  on  the  recognition  of  Russia,  see  pp.  83  fF. 
supra. 

^*  Robins  to  Levinson,  Greenburg,  Pa.,  March  25,   1923.    Levinson  MSS. 
^°  Levinson   to  Borah,  Chicago,  Jan.  5,   1923.    Levinson  MSS. 
"  Ibid. 
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else  except  Eobins  and  a  nucleus  of  Progressive  politicians  who 
styled  themselves  the  "  Committee  of  Forty-Eight  operating  as 
the  Liberal  Party  "  even  mentioned  his  name  as  a  possibility  during 
1923.  By  the  beginning  of  July,  Robins  was  again  interested  in 
Hiram  Johnson  for  president.  In  the  off-year  elections  of  the 
previous  November,  which  Robins  knew  the  Republicans  carried  off 
more  by  default  of  the  Democrats  than  by  the  vitality  of  their  own 
platform,  it  had  been  Johnson  who  saw  the  vacuum  and  pleaded 
with  Robins  to  devise  at  least  one  concrete  constructive  issue. 
Outlawry  could  now  be  that  issue.  Just  before  his  departure  for 
Europe  Robins  saw  Will  Hays  and  also  William  Boyce  Thompson 
with  whom  he  inaugurated  a  "  combination  that  would  be  com- 
petent in  the  matter  of  cash  as  well  as  ideas."  ^^  It  was  well  on 
the  way  toward  realization  provided  Johnson  would  fight.  Robins 
was  interested  in  the  fight  for  Johnson  only  if  outlawry  was  the 
issue.  In  the  end,  he  might  be  forced  to  turn  again  to  Harding 
or  be  left  out  completely — an  altogether  unthinkable  alternative. 
He  had  to  get  into  the  political  arena  in  1924. 

Raymond  Robins'  trip  to  Europe  in  July  and  August,  1923,  was 
on  behalf  of  outlawry  in  response  to  a  request  from  the  Rt.  Hon. 
Charles  Philips  Trevelyan,  M.  P.,  that  he  speak  in  Hyde  Park  in 
connection  with  Britain's  demonstration  in  an  international  "  No 
More  War  "  day.  Levinson  paid  Robins'  way.  Mrs.  Robins  accom- 
panied him ;  she  was  on  her  way  to  Vienna  to  preside  over  the  third 
biennial  congress  of  the  International  Federation  of  Working 
Women.  As  president  of  the  assembly,  Mrs.  Robins  used  the  occa- 
sion of  her  opening  address  to  "  bring  a  message  to  Europe  from 
America — a  message  of  peace — .  .  .  to  outlaw  war  ...  as  an 
institution  or  means  for  the  settlement  of  international  contro- 
versies "  in  accordance  with  the  resolution  introduced  by  Senator 
William  E.  Borah  into  the  United  States  Senate  in  February  of 
that  year.^^ 

Raymond  Robins  went  first  to  Paris  to  contact  Hiram  Johnson 
concerning  his  acceptance  of  outlawry  and  his  possible  candidacy 
for  the  presidency,  then  to  London  to  speak  in  Hyde  Park,  after 

^2  Robins  to  Levinson,  New  York,  July  6,  1923.    Levinson  MSS. 
^^  Mary  E.  Dreier,  Margaret  Dreier  Robins:  Her  Life,  Letters  and  Works 
(New  York:    Island  Publishing  Cooperative,   1950),  p.  82. 
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which  he  returned  to  the  continent.  Johnson  refused  to  cooperate 
toward  the  fulfillment  of  Kobins'  ambitions  for  him.  He  refused 
to  fight  Harding  for  the  nomination  but  would  fight  the  League 
and  the  League  Court  at  every  opportunity.  And  Johnson  rejected 
outlawry  point  blank.  To  him^,  outlawry  was  a  counsel  of  perfection 
and  foreign  to  the  actualities  of  the  European  situation.  How  very 
foreign  it  was  Robins  would  see  within  a  matter  of  weeks.  It  would 
be  impossible,  Johnson  felt,  to  get  Europe  to  agree  and  impossible 
to  get  Europeans  to  keep  faith  if  they  did  agree.  Eobins  concluded : 

I  am  convinced  that  nothing  less  than  death  can  prevent  the 
renomination  of  Normalcy  by  the  Republican  Convention  of 
1924.  We  must  use  all  our  intelligence  and  our  art  to  win 
some  advantage  for  our  Cause  in  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  next 
campaign.-* 

In  England,  Robins  found  a  "  kindly  indifference  to  American 
opinion,  an  easy  assumption  of  British  infallibility  in  foreign 
affairs,  a  general  pro-League  attitude  "  and  a  cold  receptivity  to 
the  idea  of  outlawry  of  war.^^  Britons  believed  in  a  super-state 
with  executive  and  legislative  functions  as  indispensable  parts  of 
the  international  organism  set  up  to  preserve  peace;  they  looked 
upon  outlawry  as  a  remote  ideal  worthy  of  moral  endorsement  but 
far  removed  from  usefulness  to  stop  the  next  war  which  would, 
everyone  believed,  be  fought  with  France.   Robins  said: 

What  they  all  wanted  was  for  me  to  endorse  some  method  by 
which  America  would  come  into  the  League  and  give  to  Eng- 
land men  and  money  in  a  war  with  France.  That  an  alliance 
of  some  sort  between  Britain  and  America  should  be  arranged 
forthwith  to  force  the  revision  of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  as 
the  first  step  to  save  Europe  from  ruin  and  keep  France  from 
the  military  domination  of  Europe.  .  .  .  England  is  profoundly 
stirred  by  hatred  and  fear  of  France. ^^ 

In  London  for  a  week,  Robins  found  out  that  there  was  no  use 
getting  Lloyd  George  to  lead  the  outlawry  movement  because  he 
was  much  more  discredited  in  Britain  than  was  Wilson  in  America. 

'"^  Robins  to  Levinson,  Paris,  July  18,  1923.   Levinson  MSS. 
=■' Robins  to  Levinson,  London,  July  21,  1923.    Levinson  MSS. 
2"  Ihid. 
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It  was  also  rumored  that  Colonel  House  was  working  with  Sir 
Robert  Cecil  on  how  to  get  America  into  the  League.  Summing  up 
his  conclusions,  Robins  said: 

They  [the  British]  want  us  in  the  League  Court,  they  want 
us  on  commissions,  they  want  us  on  mandates,  anything  and 
everything  that  will  entangle  us  with  the  present  International 
Machine  of  European  Imperialism  and  War  System.  Ameri- 
cans in  Europe  are  made  to  feel  that  they  have  "  betrayed 
humanity  ".  .  .  .  While  this  temper  lasts,  we  will  make  little 
headway  with  the  outlawry  of  war.  ..."  No  More  War  "  is  a 
joke,  so  believes  every  man  and  woman  of  any  real  political 
importance  with  whom  I  have  talked. ^^ 

Returning  to  Paris,  Robins  saw  that  France  was  excited,  bitter, 
ready  to  proceed  alone  if  necessary  in  enforcing  the  punitive  meas- 
ures of  the  Versailles  Treaty,  and  feeling  equal  to  the  test  if  need 
be,  with  "  Perfidious  Albion."  The  French  did  not  want  even  to 
discuss  the  outlawry  of  war. 

In  Berlin,  Robins  was  impressed  by  the  fact  that  French  occupa- 
tion of  the  Ruhr  had  made  Germany  desperate.  Politicians  and 
men  of  affairs  could  think  only  of  the  starving  children  and  falling 
mark — 1,600,000  marks  equalled  one  American  paper  dollar — the 
colored  soldiers  on  the  Rhine,  and  the  French  bayonets  in  the  Ruhr 
and  the  Saar.  German  response  to  any  mention  of  outlawry  was, 
"  Yes,  yes,  .  ,  .  but  what  will  America  do  now  in  relief  of  the 
hungry  and  force  France  to  keep  faith  with  the  Fourteen 
Points  ?  "  -^  Robins  accomplished  nothing  in  the  way  of  tangible 
results  for  outlawry  by  his  European  trip  of  1923. 

Upon  his  return  to  the  United  States  on  September  1,  and  after 
his  trip  through  the  West,  Robins  sensed  that  Coolidge  was  pre- 
ferred to  Johnson  as  possible  nominee  in  1924.  Yet  he  wrote  a 
lengthy  letter,  September  17,  to  Hiram  Johnson  to  which  he  added 
a  final  plea  for  outlawry.  (Robins  already  knew  Johnson's  position 
concerning  Russia.)  Johnson  replied  with  penetrating  insight  into 
men's  aspirations  for  peace  but  realized  that  permanent  universal 
outlawry  of  war  by  international  agreement  was  Utopian : 

I  recognize  as  you  do  [he  said]   the  hope  and  aspiration  of 


=  •  Ibid.,  July  27,  1923. 

^^  Robins  to  Levinson,  Berlin,  Aug.  9,  1923".   Levinson  MSS. 
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many  of  our  good  people,  expressed  so  hazily  and  blindly  in 
the  familiar  phrases  of  "  promoting  peace,"  "  prevention  of 
war,"  "  succoring  humanity,"  and  "  saving  civilization."  I 
am  sympathetic.  Just  as  sympathetic  as  you  are  with  this  hope 
and  aspiration.  The  only  difference  between  us  is  whether 
the  plan  you  so  forcefully  and  eloquently  and  persuasively 
present  would  accomplish  what  is  sought,  and  afford  the  relief 
for  which  so  many  good  hearts  yearn.  ...  I  do  not  and  will 
not  discard  or  disregard  the  plan  you  suggest.  I  cannot,  for 
the  moment,  publicly  conscientiously  adopt  it.^'' 

Whereupon,  while  the  mutual  respect  between  them  continued, 
Robins  dropped  Johnson  with  almost  the  same  finality  if  not  the 
same  bitterness  as  formerly  he  dropped  Sisson,  a  fact  which  proves 
that  outlawry  was  uppermost  in  his  mind  at  the  time.  Referring 
to  his  own  efforts  in  the  approaching  campaign  and  a  possible 
reward  with  which  Levinson  flattered  him  Robins,  presently  placing 
no  hope  in  "  Silent  Cal "  Coolidge  and  disappointed  in  the  "  Lion 
of  Idaho  "  replied : 

In  the  matter  of  my  place  in  the  picture,  if  we  do  combine 
with  Borah  and  Coolidge,  I  shall  do  nothing,  [This  was 
merely  a  passing  humor.  Robins  could  never  be  satisfied  with 
doing  nothing  while  the  campaign  was  in  progress.]  There 
is  only  one  position  in  our  domestic  service  that  I  would 
accept  and  that  is  the  secretary  of  labor.  In  the  foreign  service 
only  one  that  I  would  have  and  that  is  ambassador  to  Russia. 
I  cannot  see  Coolidge  offering  me  either.  Johnson  would 
appoint  me  to  either  position.  But  as  Johnson  will  not  accept 
the  Outlawry  of  War  I  cannot  be  with  him  except  to  fight 
against  surrender  to  the  internationalists.  .  .  . 

I  have  never  done  any  public  work  on  the  basis  of  a 
definite  understanding  of  what  was  coming  to  me.  I  doubtless 
never  shall.  .  .  . 

Johnson  cannot  win  without  my  crowd  and  in  my  Judgment 
neither  can  Coolidge.  I  am  in  doubt  whether  this  gentleman 
can  win  with  us.^° 

Robins  wrote  this  letter  from  Lansing,  Michigan.  In  Washington 
again  on  November  8,  Robins  saw  Republican  leaders — but  evi- 
dently not  the  President  himself — and  discussed  the  outlawry  of 

2»  Johnson  to  Robins,  San  Francisco,  Oct.  5,  1923.    Robins  MSS. 
^"Robins  to  Levinson,  Lansing,  Michigan,  Nov.  3,  1923.    Levinson  MSS. 
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war  along  with  Russian  recognition.  From  Cleveland,  November  9, 
he  wrote  to  Coolidge  mentioning  his  recent  tour  of  eleven  western 
states  and  that  the  lines  were  obviously  being  drawn  between  him 
and  Johnson  for  the  nomination  in  1924,  and  he  made  a  plea  for 
Eepublican  leadership  "  in  the  battle  for  the  abolition  of  the  inter- 
national war  system.  .  .  ."  ^^  The  mechanics  of  outlawry  could 
be  worked  out,  Robins  argued,  to  fit  into  the  realities  of  the  inter- 
national situation.  The  idea  was  popular  with  the  American 
people;  it  had  won  support  in  thirty  states.  He  summarized  his 
suggestions : 

Release  the  political  prisoners,  take  the  first  step  to  bring 
Russia  back  into  the  family  of  nations,  and  use  this  idea  of 
outlawing  the  war  system  as  a  condition  precedent  to  our 
participation  in  European  affairs  and  the  success  of  the  Re- 
publican party,  the  preservation  of  the  material  and  spiritual 
heritage  of  America  and  the  ultimate  peace  of  the  world  is 
assured. ^^ 

There  is  no  copy  in  the  Robins'  Papers  of  Coolidge's  reply.  He 
did  answer,  though,  with  a  reference  to  outlawry  which  Levinson 
thought  was  "  not  so  bad."  This  is  as  far  as  Coolidge  cared  to 
commit  himself  at  this  time  in  the  direction  of  Robins'  objective. 

Robins  took  occasion  during  November  and  December  to  use 
his  conversations  with  Republican  leaders  concerning  a  detailed 
plan  for  Russian  recognition  for  which  he  thought  he  saw  success 
ahead  to  make,  in  addition,  some  recommendations  concerning 
outlawry.  It  is  impossible  at  this  juncture  to  isolate  the  issues. 
Speaking  to  Will  Hays  on  November  30  concerning  Russia,  Robins 
secured  his  acceptance — however  vague  or  however  definite  cannot 
be  ascertained — on  his  other  cause.  On  December  1,  1923,  after 
lunch  with  the  President,  Robins  had  discussed  outlawry  as  well 
as  Russia  but  made  no  substantial  headway,  although  "  he  [Cool- 
idge] said  some  very  generous  things  about  the  idea."  ^^  Senator 
Borah  introduced  an  outlawry  of  war  resolution  into  the  Senate  on 
December  20  but  he  also  was  absorbed  in  Russian  recognition  and 

"  Robins  to  Coolidge,  Cleveland,  Nov.  9,  1923.    Robins  MSS. 
^^  Ihid.    White,  op.  cit.,  p.  371,  supports  the  fact  of  Robins'  presentation 
of  outlawry  to  Coolidge  at  the  time  of  the  1924  campaign. 

""Robins  to  Levinson,  Washington,  Dec.  1,  1923.   Levinson  MSS. 
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the  resolution  was  tabled.  During  the  Hughes-Chicherin  imbrog- 
lio, the  Lodge-Borah  debates  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  and  the 
Eecognition  of  Eussia  hearings  which  followed,  Robins  did  what- 
ever he  could  to  finish  up  this  issue  so  that  he  could  dear  the  way 
for  outlawry.  At  this  time,  Russian  recognition  was  clearly  a  hin- 
drance to  him.    He  wrote  to  Levinson : 

If  we  can  get  this  Russian  issue  out  of  the  way  we  can  make 
a  winning  drive  on  Outlawry  and,  in  my  judgment,  not  before. 
...  I  am  really  sick  of  the  whole  matter  [recognition]  for  it 
divides  and  confuses  our  forces  in  the  main  drive  for  Out- 
lawry—but the  facts  are  the  only  things  that  matter.  Borah 
puts  Russia  first  and  again  first  and  then  again  first !  This  is 
the  real  truth  and  we  might  as  well  know  it.  .  .  . 

We  will  win  him  utterly  before  we  are  through,  and  when 
he  puts  Outlawry  in  the  inner  citadel  of  his  Political  Heart 
as  he  has  Russia  now—then  we  will  burn  up  the  country  for 
the  world  and  for  our  Cause. ^* 

The  idea  that  Russian  recognition  was  a  hindrance  to  his  work 
toward  outlawry  appeared  also  in  a  report  of  his  lectures.  It  was  a 
rather  prolonged  sentiment,  entertained  over  a  period  of  time. 
After  a  dinner  with  President  Ernest  Martin  Hopkins  of  Dart- 
moufh  College,  Hanover,  New  Hampshire,  Robins  gave  a  lengthy 
address  on  outlawry  in  Webster  Hall,  the  College  auditorium ;  after 
the  lecture,  he  had  two  hours  of  questions  and  answers  in  the 
Graduate  Club.  In  reference  to  this  session  he  stated,  "  It  was 
about  the  juiciest  two  hours  I  have  had  on  the  trail,  and  that  is 
saying  a  good  deal."  ^^  He  was  able  to  get  in  a  word  about  Senator 
Borah  as  the  first  mind  of  the  Senate  and  in  behalf  of  Borah's  two 
pet  issues,  release  of  political  prisoners  and  the  recognition  of 
Russia.  Yet  he  reflected,  "  What  a  blessing  it  would  be  if  we  had 
those  two  issues  out  of  the  way."  ^^ 

Robins  reported  to  Levinson  that  after  dinner  with  President 
Coolidge,  March  4,  1924,  he  had  wasted  no  time  on  Russia  but  took 
up  the  matter  of  outlawry  with  the  President  and  had  fully  three 
quarters  of  an  hour  in  presenting  the  case.    Then  he  emphasized 

3*  Robins  to  Levinson,  New  York,  Jan.  12,   1924.    Levinson  MSS. 

^^  Robins  to  Levinson,  Parker  House,  Boston,  Nov.   25,   1923.    Levinson 

MSS. 
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to  the  President  how  much  he  (Eobins)  and  Borah  hoped  to  do  for 
him  in  the  next  campaign  if  he  would  only  take  action  on  outlawry 
and  recognition.  They  also  discussed  Harry  Daugherty,  and  Cool- 
idge  promised  that  he  would  be  dimissed  but  he  did  not  say  how 
soon.^'' 

Borah  was  giving  Eobins  undue  trouble.  He  sulked  over  Daugh- 
erty. He  positively  refused  to  cooperate  with  the  Administration 
in  any  direction  until  Daugherty  was  removed  from  office.  On  the 
general  principle  of  this  position  Eobins  was  in  full  agreement, 
but  the  Senator  periodically  became  so  contrary  and  over  so  many 
issues  that  Eobins  would  find  himself  forced  temporarily  to  work 
with  what  he  considered  less  gifted  and  less  brilliant  but  more 
pliable  materials.  "  I  want  what  you  want,"  Borah  said  to  him 
in  April,  1924, 

but  possibly  not  so  keenly  nor  so  determinedly.  .  .  .  Some 
things  must  be  gotten  out  of  the  way  before  that  work  can  be 
taken  up  with  effect.  I  could  not  find  language  to  tell  you  how 
nerve-racking  and  harrowing  are  the  multitude  of  things 
that  demand  one's  time  and  attention  here.^^ 

This  was  all  very  true  but  it  was  also  true  that  Borah  did  not  want 
to  take  up  outlawry.  His  excuse  had  a  familiar  ring.  Two  years 
previously  he  had  said,  "  I  am  afraid  that  I  shall  not  be  able  to 
get  around  to  speak  upon  the  subject  at  once.  The  work  here  is 
something  terrific  and  a  part  of  it  I  cannot  postpone."  ^^  Yet  he 
promised  that  nothing,  positively  nothing,  would  interfere  with  his 
giving  full  support  to  outlawry  once  he  had  adopted  the  cause. 

It  always  seemed  to  Eobins  that  there  were  reasons  for  whatever 
position  Borah  took,  so  he  continued  to  trust  him.  With  Borah's 
approval  and  after  wresting  some  sort  of  commitment  from  Cool- 
idge  concerning  outlawry,  Eobins  interrupted  his  heavy  lecture 
schedule  to  oppose  the  incipient  pro-LaFoUette  third  party  in 
August  of  1924.  Under  his  leadership,  Chester  H.  Eowell  of 
Berkeley,  California,  and  E.  A.  VanValkenburg  of  Pennsylvania 

^''  Robins  to  Levinson,  Washington,  March  4,  1924.  Levinson  MSS.  For 
Robins'  account  to  William  Allen  White,  see  the  latter's  work,  Puritan  in 
Babylon,  pp.  267-68. 

=■8  Borah  to  Robins,  Washington,  April  25,  1924.    Robins  MSS. 

'"'  Borah  to  Robins,  Washington,  July  5,  1922.   Robins  MSS. 
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joined  him  in  a  public  statement  that  Robert  LaFollette  of  Wis- 
consin was  not  the  leader  and  spokesman  of  the  Progressives  nor 
heir  to  the  spirit  and  principles  of  Theodore  Roosevelt.  Thus  he 
lined  up  the  Progressives  with  the  regular  Republicans  behind 
Coolidge  in  the  election  of  1924.  Under  date  of  August  16,  1934, 
Robins  wrote  to  Levinson : 

Please  note  this  date  as  above.  It  marks  the  time  when  we 
commit  the  great  cause  more  or  less  to  the  fortunes  of 
Silent  Cal.  Borah  says  to  go  ahead.  .  ,  .  ,  and  now  I  am  leaving 
to  begin  the  battle  to  put  Coolidge  over.  It  will  be  quite  a 
chore.  .  .  ^^ 

There  is  evidence  that  by  means  of  tickets  procured  and  lent  to 
him  by  Senator  Borah,  Robins  quietly  attended  the  Democratic 
convention  in  July,  1924,  and  through  the  mediation  of  no  less 
a  person  than  William  Jennings  Bryan  got  outlawry  adopted  as 
part  of  the  Democratic  platform.  Scheduled  to  speak  at  five  ses- 
sions of  the  General  Conference  of  the  Religious  Society  of  Friends 
in  Ocean  City,  New  Jersey,  Robins,  who  rarely  broke  an  engage- 
ment, wired  in  desperation  that  he  would  take  double  work  or 
fulfill  any  other  plan  if  a  substitute  speaker  could  be  procured  for 
him  at  this  time.  In  part  the  wire  read,  "  Important  obligations 
relating  to  outlawry  of  war  hold  me  here  Tuesday  with  Democratic 
Convention."  *^  The  platform  as  presented  in  the  majority  report 
of  the  Committee  on  Resolutions  of  that  Convention  included  the 
statement  that,  "  The  Democratic  party  pledges  all  its  energies  to 
the  outlawing  of  the  whole  war  system."  *^ 

*"  Robins  to  Levinson,  Washington,  Aug.  16,  1924.    Levinson  MSS. 

*^  Robins  to  J.  Bernard  Walton  of  the  General  Conference  of  Religious 
Society  of  Friends,  n.  p.,  n.  d.  Miles  H.  Krumbine  of  Dayton  wanted  Robins 
to  let  him  know  how  the  political  situation  was  as  soon  as  he  returned 
from  the  Democratic  Convention.  Krumbine  to  Robins,  Dayton,  June  30, 
1924.   Robins  MSS. 

Williams  Jennings  Bryan  resided  in  Florida  after  1920  and  in  1924 
that  state  sent  him  as  delegate  to  the  Democratic  National  Convention  in 
NeAv  York  City,  where  his  brother  Charles  W.  Bryan  was  selected  as  running 
mate  with  John  W.  Davis.   William  Jennings  Bryan  died  in  July,  1925. 

*^  Democratic  Party,  Official  Report  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Democratic 
National  Convention.  (Indianapolis:  Bookwalter-Ball-Greathouse  [1924]), 
p.  243.  The  minority  report  of  the  Committee  on  Resolutions  also  endorsed 
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Continuing  the  above-mentioned  letter  to  Levinson,  Eobins  wrote : 

You  have  now  advanced  your  geeat  idea  into  the  political 
arena  with  both  of  the  opposition  platforms  pledged  to  it  and 
our  own  Silent  Cal  signing  his  personal  John  Henry  on  the 
dotted  line.  Now  to  hold  this  advantage,  to  use  every  oppor- 
tunity to  put  outlawry  on  the  front  page  as  it  were,  and  to 
make  it  invincible  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States — this 
is  our  goal.*^ 

After  July,  1923,  Eobins  again  accepted  engagements  from  the 
Pond  Bureau.  His  address  was  for  Coolidge  and  for  outlawry;  in 
fact,  it  ended  with  the  same  appeal  as  had  the  disarmament  speech 
of  1921.  The  Kepublican  Speakers'  Bureau  under  the  direction  of 
Walter  Newton  and  Everett  Sanders  also  used  him  to  capacity  in 
the  late  summer  and  autumn  of  1924  and  he  campaigned  with  his 
usual  vigor  and  sense  of  mission.  Coolidge  poured  fuel  on  the  fire 
of  Eobins'  enthusiasm  when  in  his  acceptance  speech,  August  26, 
he  made  a  reference  to  outlawry  which  in  reality  bound  him  to 
nothing.    Coolidge  said: 

I  personally  should  favor  entering  into  covenants  for  the  pur- 
pose of  outlawing  war  by  any  practical  means.  Those  who  are 
working  out  detailed  plans  to  present  such  a  policy  for  con- 
sideration have  my  entire  sympathy.** 

Meanwhile  Borah  stayed  on  in  Idaho  wrangling  with  the  state 
Eepublican  organization  over  the  direct  primary  and  effectively 
neutralizing  Eobins'  efforts  to  make  him  a  national  instead  of  a 
state  hero.  Faithful  Levinson  sent  Cora  Eubin  a  check  for  $1000 
to  aid  in  the  Senator's  re-election,  because  his  re-election  and  the 
triumph  of  outlawry  were  "  identically  the  same,"  as  Levinson 
phrased  it.*'    Yet,  concerning  outlawry  Borah  continued  to  play  a 

outlav/ry  of  war.  Ibid.,  p.  246.  On  the  other  hand,  Vinson,  op.  cit.,  p.  96, 
states  that  the  outlav/rists  did  not  succeed  in  getting  endorsement  by  either 
political  party  in  1924.  The  Republican  platform  does  not  use  the  word 
"  outlawry  "  but  pledges  the  party  to  work  for  peace,  disarmament,  and 
international  good  will.  Republican  Party,  Official  Report  of  the  Pro- 
ceedings of  the  Eighteenth  Republican  National  Convention  .  .  .  1924. 
(New  York:    Tenny   [1924]),  pp.  100-101. 

*^  Robins  to  Levinson,  Washington,  Aug.  16,  1924.    Levinson  MSS. 

"Levinson  MSS. 

*''  Levinson  to  Miss  Rubin,  Chicago,  Sept.  9,  1924.   Levinson  MSS, 
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Hamlet  role,  and  to  Robins'  utter  dismay,  he  refused  the  vice- 
presidential  nomination  when  it  was  proffered  to  him  that  very 
summer.  Scanning  the  political  horizon,  Robins  lamented  that 
Borah  would  finish  absolutely  without  leadership  or  prestige ;  he 
would  be  regarded  as  a  wholly  selfish  personal  politician,  a  Republi- 
can pariah  suspected  by  all  groups.  The  Administration  and  the 
Organization  would  ignore  him  and  thwart  him  steadily  during 
the  next  four  years.  It  could  have  been  so  different  had  Borah 
accepted  the  really  great  opportunity  of  leadership  that  would  have 
been  his  under  the  vice-Presidency.  Instead,  the  "  Lion  of  Idaho  " 
had  roared  for  Coolidge's  benefit  that  he  did  not  care  to  be  Presi- 
dent by  accident.  Now  Hughes  was  the  unquestioned  leader  of  the 
campaign  and  next  to  Hughes  was  Dawes.  "  Unto  this  barren 
shore,"  Robins  lamented,  "  has  our  Hamlet  allowed  us  to  drift.  .  .  . 
We  may  be  able  to  use  him  further  for  the  gkeat  cause  but  he  has 
never  mentioned  it  in  so  far  as  I  can  find  out  in  this  campaign."  '^^ 
Although  the  election  results  of  1924  continued  both  Coolidge 
and  Borah  in  office,  Robins  at  this  point  relied  on  the  President 
for  whatever  action  was  to  be  taken  on  outlawry  and  again  and 
again  he  regretted  the  Senator's  waywardness  and  procrastination. 
"  We  have  seen  enough  of  Hamlet,"  he  said  in  conclusion,  "  to  know 
that  he  is  one  of  the  niftiest  waiters  and  side-steppers  that  ever 
came  down  the  political  pike.  And  in  the  end  he  does  that  which  he 
wants  to  do — and  not  much  else."  *^ 


Harrison  Brown,  Sol  Levinson's  European  agent  for  outlawry, 
began  in  1925  to  send  him  reports  of  the  European  scene  and  the 
prospects  of  outlawry  in  France,  Germany,  and  England.  Before 
World  War  I,  Brown  had  been  an  apparently  successful  member 
of  a  stage  troupe  in  England.  Several  times  he  volunteered  for 
military  service  and  was  rejected  each  time  because  of  defective 
eyes.  In  a  final  attempt  he  was  accepted  and  saw  some  duty  in 
France  when  he  was  discharged  again  for  poor  vision.  Returning 
to  England  bitter  and  cynical,  he  found  himself  outdistanced  by 

*"  Robins  to  Levinson,  Cleveland,  Oct.  20,  1924.    Levinson  MSS. 
*^  Robins  to  Levinson,  Chinsegut,  Dec.  10,  1924.    Levinson  MSS. 
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his  competitors  in  drama  and  unable  to  continue  where  he  had  left 
off  in  the  stage  business;  whereupon  he  became  increasingly  re- 
bellious, iconoclastic,  and  rabidly  opposed  to  war.  After  the  War, 
Harrison  Brown  lived  in  France  as  an  agent  of  an  English  ex- 
porting firm.  In  March  1924,  he  read  in  the  London  Public 
Opinion  an  extract  of  Levinson's  article,  "  Can  War  Be  Out- 
lawed ? "  originally  published  in  The  Forum,  and  wrote  to  the 
author  requesting  permission  to  translate  the  article  and  have  it 
reprinted  in  Paris.  Brown  had  an  individualistic,  racy,  colorful 
style  of  writing,  always  blunt  and  direct,  sometimes  filled  with 
mild  invective  but  always  clear  and  penetrating.  Levinson  not  only 
gave  him  permission  to  translate  and  reprint  the  article  but  wel- 
comed his  ideas  and  suggestions  and  by  February  of  1925  had  so 
come  to  trust  him  as  to  send  an  unsolicited  check  of  $500  to  be 
used  at  his  discretion  in  the  promotion  of  the  outlawry  of  war. 
Brown,  who  traveled  much  in  Europe,  missed  no  opportunity  to 
buttonhole  political  and  social  leaders,  publicize  outlawry,  and 
canvass  public  opinion  in  regard  to  it.  With  the  background  of 
information  thus  obtained  he  reported  correctly  that  the  election  of 
Hindenburg  as  President  of  the  German  Republic,  April  26,  1925, 
had  rendered  the  French  mind  inaccessible  to  outlawry  and  that 
he  could  offer  no  tangible  hopes  of  European  initiative  or  leadership 
in  declaring  war  a  crime.  Therefore  Levinson  concluded  that  the 
United  States  "  must  in  some  form  tender  the  program  of  Outlawry 
to  the  rest  of  the  world."  *^ 

To  its  proponents  outlawry  continued  as  it  had  originated,  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  League  of  Nations.  The  spirit  of  Robins'  efforts 
during  1925  and  1926  was  summarized  in  this  comment  to  Levin- 
son, "  We  must  beat  the  false  affirmatives  of  the  pro-Leaguers  with 
this  TEUE  AFFIRMATIVE  of  the  Outlawry  program.  But  Borah  must 
help  and  so  must  Silent  Cal."  *^  And  again,  "  I  am  confident  that 
we  can  turn  many  a  pro-Leaguer  and  pro-League-Courter  into  a 
perfectly  good  outlawry  fan  within  the  next  twelve  months."  ^° 

*^  Levinson  to  Robins,  Chicago,  May  19,  1925.  Levinson  MSS.  For  the 
work  of  G.  Harrison  Brown  as  Levinson's  European  agent,  see  Stoner, 
op.  cit.,  passim. 

^^  Robins  to  Levinson,  Minneapolis,  Feb.  11,  1925.    Robins  MSS. 

^°  Robins  to  Levinson,  Washington,  April  26,   1926.    Levinson  MSS. 
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Except  for  occasional  respites,  and  with  Levinson  bearing  much 
of  the  financial  burden  in  spreading  the  cause,  Eobins  traveled 
from  city  to  city  speaking  chiefly  on  outlawry  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Pond  Lyceum  Bureau,  and  endeavoring  to  reach  as  many 
elements  of  the  population  as  possible.^^  For  example,  on  February 
11,  1925,  at  noon,  he  addressed  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of 
St.  Paul;  that  evening  he  spoke  in  Lincoln,  Nebraska;  and  the 
next  day  he  addressed  a  farm  group  of  Minnesota.  Often  his 
schedule  was  filled  for  months  in  advance.  His  program  included 
an  address  to  the  American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Sci- 
ence at  its  annual  convention,  1925,  on  "  The  Outlawry  of  War — 
the  Next  Step  in  Civilization."  He  read  the  Rev.  Dr.  Melvin  Verne 
Oggel's  manuscript  on  outlawry  and  offered  suggestions.  His  chief 
target  during  1925  and  1926  was  the  League  Court  which  he  con- 
sistently opposed  during  these  earlier  years  except  from  June  to 
December,  1925,  at  which  time  the  peace  forces  united  on  the  so- 
called  Harmony  Plan  then  in  the  process  of  completion.  In  1930, 
Robins,  following  Levinson,  turned  in  favor  of  United  States  ad- 
herence to  the  World  Court. 

The  Harmony  Plan  was  a  proposal  initiated  by  Robins  and  Kirby 
Page,  writer,  lecturer,  and  contributor  to  The  World  Tomorrow, 
and  worked  out  in  cooperation  with  leaders  of  both  the  World 
Court  and  outlawry  factions.  It  was  calculated  to  settle  divisive 
questions  and  cement  the  ranks  of  all  who  stood  for  peace.  In  a 
circular  to  the  members  of  the  American  Committee  for  Outlawry 
of  War,  the  secretary,  Mary  Levinson  Langworthy,  explained  the 
Harmony  Plan  as  a  proposal  calling  for  the  immediate  adherence 
of  the  United  States  to  the  Permanent  Court  of  Internationa] 
Justice  on  the  basis  of  the  Harding-Hughes-Coolidge  reservations, 
with  the  understanding  that  if  the  nations  of  Europe  did  not  call 
an  international  conference  within  a  specified  time  for  the  purpose 
of  negotiating  a  general  treaty  outlawing  war,  the  United  States 
might  at  its  discretion  withdraw  its  adherence.  Certain  limitations 
were  specified,  namely,  the  conference  for  outlawing  war  was  to  be 

^^  Occasionally  Robins  spoke  on  "  Christ's  Social  Gospel,"  law  enforcement 
from  the  point  of  view  of  prohibition,  the  rights  of  women  in  industry; 
and  whenever  the  occasion  warranted,  he  included  unfavorable  remarks 
about  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  and  in  favor  of  Catholics  and  Jews. 
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called  within  two  years;  if  outlawry  was  not  adopted  after  five 
years,  the  United  States  was  to  withdraw  "  at  its  discretion ;  "  it 
was  recognized  that  the  term  "  outlawry  "  did  not  include  self- 
defense;  international  law  was  to  be  codified. ^^  Objectively  ana- 
lyzed, the  Harmony  Plan  afforded  many  loopholes  which  need  not 
be  detailed  here. 

Since  the  majority  of  leaders  of  both  factions  agreed  to  the 
compromise,  it  seemed  that  there  might  at  last  be  peace  among  the 
peace  makers.  Among  the  key  figures  who  endorsed  the  proposal — 
in  their  individual  but  not  organizational  capacity — -were  Professor 
James  T.  Shotwell  of  the  Carnegie  Endowment  for  International 
Peace;  John  H.  Clark,  formerly  Justice  of  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  and  President  of  the  League  of  Nations  Non- 
Partisan  Association;  Sherwood  Eddy,  Secretary  of  the  National 
Council  of  the  YMCA;  John  Nevin  Sayre  of  the  Fellowship  of 
Eeconciliation ;  Mary  Dreier  of  the  NWTUL;  Charles  Clayton 
Morrison  of  the  Christian  Century;  Fred  B.  Smith  of  the  World 
Alliance  for  International  Friendship  through  the  Churches;  Nor- 
man Thomas  of  the  League  for  Industrial  Democracy;  Wilbur 
Thomas  of  the  American  Friends'  Service  Committee ;  and  Florence 
Allen  of  the  Ohio  Supreme  Court.  Herbert  Croly  of  the  New 
Republic  agreed;  also  John  Haynes  Holmes,  pastor  of  the  famous 
Community  Church  in  New  York.^^   William  Hard  refused.    Writ- 

^^  Mary  Langworthy  Levinson  to  the  members  of  the  American  Committee 
on  Outlawry  of  War,  Chicago,  July  25,  1925.   Robins  MSS. 

B3  Current  Biography  contains  biographical  data  on  James  McDonald 
(April,  1949),  James  T.  Shotwell  (October,  1944),  Norman  Thomas 
(September,  1944),  Florence  Allen  (February,  1941).  The  1957  edition  of 
Encyclopedia  Americana  (New  York:  Americana  Corporation)  contains 
biographical  entries  of  Sherwood  Eddy  and  Norman  Thomas.  Robins  re- 
garded Sherwood  Eddy  as  a  flame  that  burnt  steadily  toward  outlawry, 
one  that  might  yet  become  in  its  advocacy  on  the  platform  what  Charles 
Clayton  Morrison  was  with  the  pen.  Robins  to  Levinson,  Colorado,  Springs, 
Feb.  4,  1925.  Levinson  MSS.  Kirby  Page,  he  thought,  had  a  clever  mind 
and  Levinson  should  "  keep  an  eye  on  him."  Norman  Thomas  was  "  able 
and  convinced  for  Outlawry,"  would  fight  for  it  and  loved  the  "  forensic 
and  disputatious  ways  of  the  mind."  James  McDonald  was  so  clearly  the 
correct  and  proper  one  in  all  he  did.  Shotwell  tried  to  be  friendly  and 
compromising  but  was  all  the  while  taken  up  with  ideas  of  his  own  protocol 
and    the   aggressor    clause    and   not   much   else.     Shotwell   was   tired,   not 
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ing  to  Levinson,  Hard  explained : 

It  is  with  deep  regret  that  I  find  I  cannot  climb  aboard  this 
last  ship  that  you  and  Eaymond  have  launched.  I  think  that 
if  we  ever  get  into  that  Court,  there  is  no  provision  for  auto- 
matic withdrawal.^* 

And  to  Eobins  he  apologized : 

I  am  sorry  to  say  that  I  just  simply  cannot  go  along  with 
you  and  Mr.  Levinson  in  this  idea  of  joining  the  Court  in  the 
hope  of  thereafter  securing  the  outlawry  of  war  and  in  the 
confidence  that  if  it  is  not  secured  our  automatic  withdrawal 
from  the  Court  would  happen.  .  .  .^^ 

It  is  not  clear  what  position  was  held  by  other  prominent  peace 
leaders  such  as  Eaymond  B.  Fosdick,  Dennis  Myers,  Sydney  Gulick, 
or  Senator  Borah  himself.  James  McDonald  refused  to  compromise 
his  strong  conviction  in  favor  of  the  League  Court.  Mr.  Libby  was 
not  in  favor  of  the  Harmony  plan  as  the  United  States  Senate 
was  ready  to  vote  for  the  Court,  and  why  should  United  States 
adherence  to  the  Court  be  withheld  for  the  outlawry  plan  ?  ^^  Not 
consulted  about  the  Harmony  Plan  in  its  initial  stages.  Senator 
Borah  eventually  agreed,  with  the  suspicion — correct,  as  it  turned 
out — that  the  advocates  of  the  Court  would  not  keep  their  word. 
Borah's  attitude  became  simply  another  subject  of  controversy 
between  the  opposing  peace  factions,  the  outlawrists  upholding 
him  and  those  in  favor  of  the  Court  charging  him  with  instability 
and  inconsistency.  As  originally  planned,  the  scheme  to  combine 
United  States  membership  in  the  World  Court  with  international 
outlawry  of  war  was  to  be  presented  to  the  Senate  for  consideration 
in  December,  1925.  By  that  time,  however,  the  Court  advocates  had 
justifiably  or  otherwise  retreated  to  their  former  position,  that  is, 
in  favor  of  "  the  Court  as  is,"  as  they  had  maintained  before  the 
compromise  of  the  previous  June. 

strong,  but  "  facile  in  the  use  of  words."  Robins  to  Levinson,  New  York, 
June  4,  1925.    Levinson  MSS. 

^*  Hard  to  Levinson,  Washington,  July  17,  1925.   Levinson  MSS. 

^^  Hard  to  Robins,  Washinoton,  July   17,  1925.    Robins  MSS. 

^^  National  Council  for  Prevention  of  War  Bulletin,  IV  (July  25, 
1925),  3. 
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Only  four  people,  commented  the  Eev.  John  Haynes  Holmes, 
came  out  of  that  agreement  with  honor:  Sol  Levinson,  who  as 
representative  of  the  outlawry  group  had  kept  implicit  faith ;  James 
McDonald,  who  refused  to  make  a  promise  he  did  not  intend  to 
keep;  Senator  Borah,  who  prophesied  that  the  World  Court  advo- 
cates were  not  prepared  to  play  fair;  and  Justice  Clark,  who  had 
"  kept  the  faith."  ^^  On  the  other  hand,  as  has  been  mentioned,  the 
Court  advocates  blamed  Borah  and  justified  their  own  retreat. 
The  Harmony  Plan  lingered  in  the  minds  of  Levinson,  Eobins,  and 
Borah  as  a  fiasco  and  a  warning  against  future  pitfalls. 

From  the  spring  of  1926  until  Aristide  Briand's  proposal  in 
April,  1927,  outlawry  was  more  or  less  defunct  for  lack  of  real 
attention.  Levinson  and  Robins  still  agitated  but  no  one  else  seemed 
concerned.  Senator  Borah  was  no  longer  even  passively  interested. 
When  Robins  pleaded  with  him  to  re-introduce  the  outlawry  reso- 
lution into  the  Senate  lest  it  seem  to  many  that  he  had  abandoned 
its  advocacy,  Borah  almost  admitted  that  he  had.  He  replied  that 
although  he  disliked  difEering  with  his  two  friends,  Robins  and 
Levinson,  he  could  not  lead  in  a  fight  along  lines  in  which  he  had 
no  faith.  Only  a  political  idolater  with  the  tenacity  of  Robins  could 
continue  to  cling  to  a  hero  like  Borah  who  repeatedly  failed  to 
measure  up  to  his  expectations.  Borah  was  much  more  interested 
in  the  details  of  the  international  debt  question  and  in  withdrawal 
of  United  States  troops  from  Nicaragua.  Levinson  preferred  to 
wait  for  a  distilled  Outlawry  speech  as  promised.  In  the  meantime 
he  sent  Cora  Rubin  $1000  to  be  used  as  needed  and  another  $1000 
for  150,000  reprints  of  Borah's  Italian  debt  speech,  and  he  told 
her  to  let  him  know  when  she  needed  more  money.  During  May  and 
June,  1926,  Levinson  continued  to  work  for  another  harmony  plan, 
one  that  would  not  put  his  group  in  a  false  light.  Although 
Robins  was  "  in  the  thick  of  much  politics,"  and  the  outlook  pointed 
to  Borah  as  runner-up  in  the  next  presidential  race,  he  was  very 
much  discouraged  and  "  broke."  Coolidge  used  him  for  all  sorts 
of  political  errands  which  as  frequently  as  not  took  him  half  way 
across  the  continent  but  the  thought  of  financial  compensation 
never  seemed  to  occur  to  the  President.  When  Robins  complained 
to  Levinson,  the  latter  comforted  him  by  saying  that  he  might  well 

^'Holmes  to  Kirby  Page,  Chicago,  Dec.  16,  1925.    Robins  MSS. 
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be  discouraged  "  after  all  these  trying  unending  months,"  but 
that  he  was  not  "  broke  as  long  as  I  am  possessed  of  any  worldly 
goods."  ^^ 

Yet  Eobins,  by  this  time  habituated  to  public  speaking  as  a 
pattern  of  life  and  not  finding  an  absorbing  interest  elsewhere, 
continued  to  lecture  on  outlawry  and  to  link  it  with  politics  and 
especially  with  the  career  of  Senator  Borah.  "  Practically  all  my 
engagements  are  for  Outlawry  this  fall,"  he  wrote  to  Levinson  in 
September,  1926.  "  They  also  afford  me  an  excellent  alibi  in  the 
matter  of  the  pending  political  campaign.  There  is  little  in  this 
local  situation  [Chicago]  that  interests  me."  '"^ 

Following  upon  a  long  argument  with  Levinson  and  Morrison, 
Borah  let  himself  be  overruled  and  made  a  gesture  of  compliance 
when,  against  his  better  judgment,  he  introduced  the  outlawry  of 
war  resolution  for  the  third  time,  December  9,  1926.  During  the 
argument,  he  had  stated  that  as  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Eela- 
tions  Committee  he  did  not  want  to  introduce  a  resolution  which 
would  be  disregarded  and  die  by  failure.  It  would  only  decrease 
his  prestige.  The  resolution  when  introduced  was  tabled  without 
further  consideration. 

Charles  Clayton  Morrison,  editor  of  the  Christian  Century  and 
long  a  convert  to  outlawry,  devoted  the  Christmas  issue  of  his  maga- 
zine, 1926,  to  a  "  special  consideration  of  peace  on  earth  in  terms 

^^  Levinson  to  Robins,  Kennebunk  Beach,  Maine,  Sept.  2,  1926.  Robins 
MSS.  Robins  was  in  no  sense  bankrupt.  He  was  merely  out  of  returns 
from  investment.  In  1927,  he  had  $70,777.14  to  his  credit  with  his  brokers, 
H.  T.  Carey  of  66  Broadway,  New  York,  and  in  1928,  he  had  $79,009.55  on 
account. 

^«  Robins  to  Levinson,  Chicago,  Sept.  30,  1926.  Robins  MSS.  It  is  inter- 
esting to  note  certain  aspects  and  developments  of  Robins'  life  and  career. 
Robins  had  risen  from  manual  labor  to  living  off  fixed  investments;  he 
therefore  was  not  inclined  to  return  to  any  physical  labor  except  agri- 
cultural work  at  Chinsegut  which  was  more  a  hobby  and  a  side  interest 
than  anything  demanded  of  him.  He  was  used  to  public  speaking  and  was 
nearly  uncomfortable  without  a  lecture  schedule.  He  was  a  political  errand 
boy  and  was  happiest  when  acting  as  agent  of  the  Presidents  or  Senator 
Borah,  or  even  of  D wight  Morrow  whom  he  regarded  highly.  Middle-class 
respectability,  public  speaking,  and  politics  had  become  a  part  of  his  daily 
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of  the  outlawry  of  war."  ^°  Levinson  paid  $5^295.47  to  have  extra 
copies  printed  and  circulated.  Yet^  apart  from  the  fact  that  out- 
lawry was  kept  alive  and  before  the  public,  the  past  year  had 
nothing  definite  to  show  in  the  way  of  progress;  1926  was  possibly 
the  nadir  of  its  fortunes. 

January,  1927,  found  Eobins  still  the  crusader  extraordinary 
for  the  cause  of  outlawry.  This  was  the  beginning  of  his  sixth 
successive  year  of  unlimited  effort  directed  toward  this  end  and  his 
dedication  to  it  remained  whole-souled  and  complete.  On  January 
12,  he  wrote  to  Levinson  from  Greensboro,  North  Carolina: 

I  want  to  carry  the  glad  tidings  of  the  good  news  of  the 
GOSPEL  of  OUTLAWKY  as  far  and  as  wide  as  may  be  before  the 
curtain  is  rung  down.  That  gospel  is  vastly  more  important 
than  all  the  Hamlets  in  Christendom  and  sometimes  I  even 
feel  that  we  have  exhausted  the  helpfulness  of  our  senator  in 
so  far  as  the  creative  work  of  this  great  cause  is  concerned. 
I  know  that  this  may  be  tkeason  but  I  am  writing  you  out  of 
my  heart  this  morning.*^^ 

It  seems  that  Levinson  was  also  forced  at  this  time  to  conclude 
that  possibly  Borah  would  not  be  so  helpful  as  they  had  originally 
believed  in  getting  the  United  States  to  lead  the  world  in  the  out- 
lawry of  war.  For  three  years  Levinson  had  been  planning  to  go  to 
Europe  to  spread  his  gospel  in  foreign  lands  but  each  time  he  made 
plans  it  had  been  necessary  to  change  them.  In  April  of  1927  he 
finally  went.  According  to  Stoner,^^  Levinson  had  a  threefold  pur- 
pose. In  the  first  place,  he  wanted  to  discuss  outlawry  with  Harri- 
son Brown  and  perhaps  employ  him  full  time  for  work  in  Europe. 
Secondly,  he  felt  that  he  had  done  as  much  as  possible  by  letter 
and  might  now  be  able  to  develop  "  some  kind  of  momentum 
abroad  "  by  personal  contact  with  European  politicians  and  leaders. 
For  Arthur  Ponsonby,  member  of  the  English  Parliament,  had 
intimated  his  willingness  to  introduce  an  outlawry  of  war  reso- 
lution into  the  House  of  Commons  and  so  precipitate  parliamentary 
discussion  and  adoption  in  England.  The  British  Parliament  might 
even  anticipate  the  United   States   Congress  in   doing  something 

«°Dee.  23,  1926,  p.  1573. 

^1  Levinson  MSS. 

»=  Stoner,  op.  cit.,  pp.  212-13. 
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definite.  At  any  rate,  together  the  two  nations  could  make  "  an 
Anglo-Saxon  tender  to  the  world  of  durable  peace  through  the 
abolition  of  war."  ^^  Too,  Levinson  hoped  to  get  as  many  important 
persons  as  possible  to  review  Charles  Clayton  Morrison's  book,  The 
Outlawry  of  War  which  was  even  then  in  process  of  completion, 
and  in  this  way  to  publicize  the  movement  and  educate  Europe  to 
the  theory  behind  it.  Lastly,  after  strenuous  work  "  both  in  law 
and  outlaw  "  Levinson  felt  he  needed  a  rest.  Circumstances  would 
transpire  that  would  lead  Sol  to  work  and  talk  ceaselessly  in 
Europe.  While  there,  he  would,  contrary  to  his  intentions,  allow 
himself  no  rest. 

On  April  6,  1927,  Levinson,  his  wife,  and  their  son  John  left 
Chicago  for  New  York  to  board  the  "  Leviathan  "  on  April  9.  En 
route  Levinson  read  the  startling  news  that  no  less  a  personage 
than  Aristide  Briand,  French  Foreign  Minister,  in  a  statement  to 
the  Associated  Press  had  used  the  words,  "  outlawry  of  war."  It 
is  an  understatement  to  say  that  to  Levinson  this  was  good  news. 
It  mattered  little  that  outlawry  was  made  to  seem  synonymous  with 
the  renunciation  of  war  as  an  instrument  of  national  policy  in 
the  terminology  of  Levinson's  peace  opponent,  James  T.  Shotwell. 
Nor  did  Levinson  realize  that  objective  analysis  of  Briand's  state- 
ment indicated  that  the  Foreign  Minister  was  merely  offering  a 
palliative  to  the  United  States  government  or  to  the  French 
people  or  both  for  his  refusal  on  the  part  of  France  to  attend  the 
Geneva  Disarmament  Conference  called  at  the  initiative  of  Presi- 
dent Coolidge. 

As  it  happened.  Professor  James  T.  Shotwell,  a  strong  advocate 
of  the  renunciation  of  war  as  an  instrument  of  national  policy  and 
one  who  differed  radically  with  Levinson  on  the  aggressor  clause, 
currently  held  the  chair  of  Visiting  Professor  of  International 
Relations  at  the  Hochschule  filr  Politik  in  Berlin.  Traveling  to 
Paris,  Shotwell  had  procured  an  interview  with  Briand  on  March 
22,  at  which  they  had  discussed  international  affairs  and  he  had 
suggested  to  Briand  that  the  latter  propose  to  the  United  States  an 
engagement  or  treaty  to  outlaw  war.  Shotwell  himself  apparently 
worded   the   statement   which   the    Foreign    Minister   with   minor 

'^  Levinson   to   David   Starr   Jordan,   Chicago,   Feb.    19,    1927.    Levinson 

MSS. 
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changes  obligingly  inserted  between  his  references  to  disarmament 
in  his  statement  to  the  press  on  April  6.  Shotwell's  affirmation  to 
Ferrell  ®*  and  to  John  Dewey  '^^  supports  his  authorship  of  the 
statement  as  well  as  does  this  excerpt  from  the  oft-quoted  letter  of 
Joseph  Agan  in  Paris : 

[The  idea]  was  not  that  of  M.  Briand,  but  of  an  American 
professor.  About  the  time  of  the  tenth  anniversary  of  the 
United  States  entry  into  the  World  War,  Mr.  Shotwell  of 
Columbia  University,  who  had  been  lecturing  in  Berlin,  hap- 
pened to  pass  through  Paris.  He  mobilized  the  American  press 
correspondents  here  and  requested  them  to  insert  the  outlawry 
of  war  paragraph  in  the  Foreign  Minister's  requested  and  anti- 
cipated message.  They  did  so,  and  M.  Briand  obligingly 
repeated  to  them  word  for  word,  Mr.  Shotwell's  draft.*® 

According  to  Agan,  while  the  American  friends  of  peace  accepted 
the  idea  at  face  value.  Frenchmen  regarded  it  with  amusement. 
Profoundly  convinced  that  the  United  States  would  not  attack 
France  they  regarded  such  a  guarantee  embodied  in  a  treaty  as 
entirely  superfluous.  Agan  cautioned  Borah  "  that  in  the  present 
case  the  United  States  would  do  well  to  reflect  a  bit  regarding  the 
proposed  treaty,"  and  in  closing  the  latter  re-affirmed  the  truth  of 
what  had  been  written.®^ 

In  view  of  the  opening  for  outlawry  afforded  by  Briand's 
proposal,  it  is  indicative  of  Levinson's  hope  for  British  leadership 
that  he  remained  in  London  from  April  15  to  May  3.  In  the 
meantime,  President  Nicholas  Murray  Butler  of  Columbia  Uni- 
versity wrote  to  the  New  York  Times,  April  25,  1927,  calling  the 
attention  of  the  American  people  to  Briand's  proposal  and  advo- 
cating that  the  United  States  do  something  about  the  invitation. 
His  letter  was  a  call  to  action  lest  the  proposition  die  abortive. 
Libby,  himself  alert  as  a  guard  on  duty,  responded  to  the  idea 
immediately.  Apropos  of  Briand's  proposal,  Libby  said  that  no 
more  significant  proposition  had  been  made  since  Eichard  Eush 
suggested  to  England  the  disarmament  of  the  Canadian  border 

**  Peace  in  Their  Time,  p.  72. 

"^Ibid.,  n.  16. 

**  Joseph  Agan  to  Senator  Borah,  Paris,  May  7,  1927.    Borah  MSS. 

"  Ibid. 
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following  the  War  of  1812;  and  if  the  United  States  was  to  exer- 
cise its  rightful  leadership  in  the  twentieth  century,  the  American 
government  must  proceed  from  vague  generalities  to  a  willingness 
to  assume  obligations  for  the  preservation  of  peace  in  the  world. ^^ 
At  its  annual  meeting,  April  29-May  2,  the  WIL-US  discussed 
and  approved  outlawry  of  war  under  United  States  leadership. 

The  most  colorful  personality  and  active  crusader  of  the  WIL 
in  the  mid-1920's  was  Miss  Dorothy  Detzer  who  had  become  con- 
vinced of  the  horrors  of  war  through  personal  tragedy — her  twin 
brother  was  a  victim  of  World  War  I — and  from  relief  work  with 
the  American  Friends  Service  Committee  in  Vienna  in  the  post- 
War  period.  Keturning  to  the  United  States,  Miss  Detzer  replaced 
Miss  Amy  Woods  in  January,  1925,  as  executive  secretary  of  the 
WIL-US  in  which  capacity  she  lobbied  on  Capitol  Hill  for  the 
promotion  of  peace  and  the  prevention  of  war.  To  this  task  Miss 
Detzer  brought  conviction,  determination,  fearlessness,  ability  to 
think  logically  and  speak  clearly,  as  well  as  poise  and  feminine 
attractiveness.  Because  of  her  cooperation  with  Senator  Borah  on 
the  Latin- American  policy  of  the  United  States  during  1925  and 
1926,  she  had  by  1927  a  ready  approach  to  him  which  could  be  and 
was  utilized  to  press  for  action  on  the  Briand  proposal.  Her  associ- 
ation with  Ludwell  Denny,  editorial  columnist,  brought  the  weight 
of  the  Scripps-Howard  press  in  favor  of  a  treaty  renouncing  war. 
Miss  Detzer  corresponded  with  the  British  Section  of  the  WIL 
and  with  the  French  Section,  urging  the  members  of  the  latter  to 
keep  alive  the  suggestion  of  their  own  Foreign  Minister.  It  is  true 
to  say  that  Miss  Detzer  contributed  actively  to  the  success  of  the 
movement  for  a  multilateral  treaty  and  later  for  the  ratification  of 
the  Kellogg-Briand  Pact.®^ 

The  peace  forces  as  a  body  responded  with  alacrity  to  the  signal 
given  by  Butler's  letter  to  the  New  York  Times.  Therefore  United 
States  public  opinion  was  well  aroused  by  the  time  Levinson  arrived 

^^  National  Council  for  Prevention  of  War  Bulletin,  VI   (May  1,  1927). 

**  Dorothy  Detzer's  work  is  described  in  her  semi-biographical  volume, 
Appointment  on  the  Hill  (New  York:  Henry  Holt  and  Company,  1948). 
Some  idea  of  the  extent  and  nature  of  her  activities  can  be  gained  also 
from  the  reports  of  the  WIL-US  Executive  Council  meetings  in  the  WIL 
files  in  the  Swarthmore  College  Peace  Collection,  Swarthmore,  Pa.  The 
WIL  rated  Miss  Detzer's  work  "  splendid  "  and  gave  her  full  support. 
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in  Paris,  May  4,  1927.  Neither  he  nor  Robins  nor  Borah  had  had 
anything  to  do  with  the  initiation  of  this  proposal  to  outlaw  or 
renounce  war. 

Through  Paul  Scott  Mowrer,  representative  of  the  Chicago 
Daily  News,  Levinson,  accompanied  by  Harrison  Brown,  procured 
an  appointment  with  Alexis  Leger,  Briand's  secretary,  at  the  Quai 
d'Orsay  on  May  6.  That  same  afternoon  he  had  a  conference  with 
C.  D.  Miller,  Secretary  to  the  American  Ambassador,  Myron  T. 
Herrick,  and  also  with  the  Ambassador  himself  for  an  hour  and  a 
half.  A  whirlwind  of  conferences  followed  these  initial  appoint- 
ments as  Levinson,  in  Paris  until  May  12,  again  from  May  20-25 
and  still  again  from  June  1-4,  went  back  and  forth  between  the 
United  States  Embassy  and  the  Quai  d'Orsay  while  he  kept  Borah 
and  Eobins  informed  by  cable  of  the  latest  developments  and  atti- 
tudes toward  outlawry.  On  May  17  Levinson,  in  Geneva,  relaying 
the  information  recently  received  from  Mowrer  in  Paris  that 
Briand  refused  to  act  without  prior  approval  from  Washington  and 
that  it  was  "  essential  [to]  smoke  out  Coolidge,"  directed  Robins 
to  see  the  President  immediately  in  order  to  urge  him  to  make  a 
gesture  of  cooperation  but  to  use  his  discretion  regarding  Borah 
with  whom  their  relations  were  not  so  cordial  as  formerly.^"  Again 
from  Paris  on  May  20,  he  urged  Robins  to  get  action  from  Cool- 
idge. It  is  clear  that  Robins  saw  the  President  several  times  but 
without  results.  The  Robins  Papers  contain  very  little  data  for 
the  years  1927-1928  but  in  fairness  it  must  be  conceded  that  Robins 
traveled  much  and  did  his  most  effective  work  by  personal  contact. 
The  Levinson  Papers  relative  to  the  development  of  the  Kellogg- 
Briand  Pact  contain  copies  of  the  Levinson-Robins  and  Robins- 
Levinson  cablegrams  and  the  Levinson  diary  gives  some  indication 
of  what  went  on  in  Europe.  Yet  one  gets  the  distinct  impression 
that  much  transpired  both  in  Paris  and  Washington  of  which  there 
is  no  record.  Levinson  later  made  reference  to  "  my  knowledge  of 
what  M.  Briand  and  M.  Leger  did  with  great  energy  and  ingen- 
uity to  promote  the  peace  treaty  in  addition  to  my  own  many  and 
thorough  conferences  with   M.   Leger."  "^    There   must   also  have 

''"Levinson  to  Robins,  Geneva   [May   17],  1927.    Levinson  MSS.    Robins 
MSS. 

''^  Levinson    to    the    French   Ambassador    in   Washington,    Paul    Claudel, 
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been  some  small  basis  to  the  complimentary  statement  of  Ambas- 
sador Herrick  to  Levinson : 

[My  own  part  in  the  Peace  Pact]  is  very  small  compared 
with  yours  for  do  I  not  well  know  what  you  did  in  those  days 
when  you  labored  in  Paris  with  M.  Briand  before  the  Treaty 
was  handed  to  me  to  take  to  WashingtonJ- 

In  view  of  Levinson's  and  Eobins'  previous  expenditures  in 
time,  money  and  personal  effort  in  the  cause  of  outlawry,  one  may 
well  imagine  that  they  were  frantic  in  x^pril  and  May  of  1927  and 
also  in  the  autumn  of  that  year  lest  this  recent  and  close  approxi- 
mation to  success  come  to  nothing. 

Monographs  other  than  this  narrative  adequately  tell  the  story 
of  how  American  public  opinion  in  favor  of  a  Franco-American 
treaty  almost  overwhelmed  the  Coolidge  Administration,  itself  cool 
to  the  idea  and  resentful  of  the  use  of  non-diplomatic  channels, 
and  how  Foreign  Minister  Briand  finally  lifted  the  topic  to  the 
level  of  official  relations  by  broaching  the  subject  casually  at  a 
Lindbergh  dinner  on  May  27  and  formally  on  June  2/^  Levinson 
left  Paris  June  4  and  after  another  brief  visit  in  London  arrived 
in  Washington  on  June  15.  The  next  day  he  saw  Secretary  Kellogg 
in  a  forty-five  minutes  conference;  while  the  Secretary  listened 
with  due  courtesy  he  was  obviously  not  convinced  that  outlawry  by 
international  fiat  would  effectively  eliminate  warfare  from  the 
history  of  mankind.  On  June  20,  incidentally  the  opening  day  of 
the  Geneva  Disarmament  Conference  at  which  France  was  not 
represented,  Briand  handed  to  Ambassador  Herrick  a  draft  of  a 
proposed  treaty  which  the  latter  deposited  with  the  State  Depart- 
ment. Within  a  week,  and  before  he  had  Briand's  specific  draft, 
Kellogg  sent  for  Senator  Borah  and  discussed  the  Briand  proposal 
with  him.  Writing  to  President  Coolidge,  the  Secretary  of  State 
reported : 

In  a  general  way  Borah  said  he  had  seen  the  proposed  treaty 
of  Professor  Shotwell  of  Columbia  and  also  the  one  proposed 


Chicago,  May  7,  1928.  Levinson  MSS.  Alexis  Leger  was  "  Briand's  con- 
fidant and  chef  de  cabinet.'"    Cf.  Ferrell,  Peace  in  Their  Time,  p.  90. 

"  Herrick  to  Levinson,  Cleveland,  Nov.  17,  1928.   Robins  MSS. 

73  Ferrell,  Peace  in  Their  Time  and  Vinson,  Borah  and  the  Outlawry  of 
War  are  recent  and  scholarly. 
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by  the  American  Foundation  and  that  he  did  not  believe  either 
one  was  practicable.  I  will  not  go  into  the  details  of  these 
treaties  but  I  am  sure  that  Borah  is  correct.  ...  I  am  satisfied 
from  Briand's  desire  to  make  a  speech  [July  4]  on  this  subject 
and  from  the  fact  that  he  is  giving  out  the  substance  of  every 
communication  he  makes  to  us  that  all  he  is  doing  now  is 
trying  to  create  a  public  sentiment  during  the  session  of  the 
Disarmament  Conference  and  I  do  not  think  we  ought  to  play 
into  his  hands  in  that  way.^* 

To  Sheldon  Whitehouse  in  the  American  Embassy,  Paris,  Kellogg 
stated  that  it  was  not  the  Department's  intention  to  be  stampeded 
into  commitments.  "  As  you  know,"  he  added,  "  the  President 
and  his  cabinet  are  not  in  Washington  and  of  course  Briand's  pro- 
posals deserve  most  careful  consideration."  ^^ 

Coolidge  who  was  vacationing  in  the  Dakotas  approved  of  Kel- 
logg's  decision  to  do  nothing  regarding  the  proposed  Treaty.  Upon 
the  adjournment  of  Congress,  Senator  Borah  had  gone  west  to  his 
home  state,  Idaho.  Arriving  in  the  United  States  on  June  28, 
Ambassador  Herrick  had  gone  quickly  to  Cleveland  for  surgery. 
The  outlawry  matter  therefore  lay  dormant  during  the  summer  and 
early  autumn  of  1927.  In  the  interim,  Eobins  and  Levinson  de- 
voted their  time  to  an  attempt  to  find  a  solution  to  the  debt  and 
reparations  problem.  This  was  one  aspect  of  Levinson's  plan,  dis- 
cussed with  the  German  Foreign  Office  and  the  American  Am- 
bassador, Jacob  Gould  Schurman,  in  Berlin  in  the  latter  part  of 
May,  1927,  by  which  outlawry  of  war  would  be  combined  with  a 
solution  of  the  debt-reparations  problem  and  elimination  of  the  war 
guilt  clause  from  the  Treaty  of  Versailles.  During  1927  he  con- 
tinued to  battle  with  the  Shotwell-Butler  group  over  the  aggressor 
clause  while  Eobins  lectured  on  outlawry  and  law  enforcement  or 
prohibition.'^^ 

^*  Kellogg  to  President  Coolidge,  Washington,  June  27,  1927.  SDR,  711. 
5112  France/34. 

"Kellogg  to  Whitehouse,  Washington,  June  27,  1927.  SDR,  711.5112 
France/34. 

'"'  Evidently  Robins  was  at  this  time,  1927,  disillusioned  and  frustrated, 
and  wrote  his  sentiments  to  his  sister,  Elizabeth,  in  Kensington,  England, 
with  whom  he  was  always  intimate.  In  reply  she  chided  him  for  adopting 
a  distorted  set  of  values  in  life.  He  had  let  his  "  common  passion  for 
recognition"  rule  him;    this   "coercion  alien  to   the  spirit,"   this   need  to 
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On  Nov.  4,  1927,  the  White  House  spokesman  officially  re- 
opened the  question  of  a  Franco-American  Pact  by  revealing  the 
President's  disposition  in  favor  of  further  discussion.  There  is 
no  way  of  knowing  whether  Coolidge  was  affected  by  the  concerted 
pressure  of  the  united  peace  forces  or  the  political  influence  of 
Eaymond  Robins  and  Senator  Borah,  or  by  a  combination  of  both 
factors.  Robins  later  reminded  Levinson,  "  Our  relations  with 
Silent  Cal  were  an  important  element  in  the  success  of  the  Pact 
of  Paris."  ^^  In  this,  he  meant  to  include  Senator  Borah.  And 
again  Robins  said  that  Kellogg  "  was  ordered  by  Coolidge  to  pro- 
ceed with  the  Briand  proposal  after  he  had  dismissed  it  as  of  no 
consequence."  ^®  At  any  rate,  following  upon  the  favorable  dispo- 
sition of  the  President,  negotiations  were  resumed  by  the  State 
Department  in  step-by-step  cooperation  with  Senator  Borah  as 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee.  The  State 
Department  was  reluctant  to  sign  a  bilateral  agreement  or  a  series 
of  bilateral  agreements  since  these  would  be  too  much  in  the  nature 
of  alliances.  At  a  meeting  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  with 
the  Secretary  of  State,  Borah  eliminated  the  danger  of  bilateral 
involvement  by  assuring  Kellogg  that  the  committee  approved  his 
proceeding  with  the  negotiations  for  a  pact  to  include  all  coun- 
tries.'^^  On  the  same  day,  Borah  offered  to  the  world  what  Levinson 

make  money  out  of  tours,  was  ruining  him.  His  enemy  was  "  money  and 
the  works  and  evidences  of  money  "  and  he  should  withdraw.  "  The  Dreier 
money  sense  "  had  captivated  him,  she  said,  and  Chinsegut  had  become  a 
splendid  burden.  "  You  never  meant  to  allow  yourself  possessions,"  she 
reminded  him  with  reference  to  their  youth  when  they  had  done  some 
rather  profound  philosophizing.  She  reminded  him  also  of  Father  Barnum 
of  Holy  Cross  Mission  in  Alaska  who  had  "  turned  his  back  on  the  world 
not  in  his  disillusioned  middle  age  but  in  hot  youth,  in  spite  of  all  the 
lure  life  had  for  a  man  so  born  and  placed — He  found  Peace."  Elizabeth 
Eobins  to  Raymond  Robins,  n.  p.,    [1927].    Robins  MSS. 

"  Robins  to  Levinson,  Wash.,  Aug.  26,  1929.    Levinson  MSS. 

'*  Robins  to  Levinson,  Chinsegut,  Jan.  4,  1938.  In  this  letter  Robins 
was  lamenting  the  profuse  eulogies  given  to  Kellogg  at  the  time  of  his 
death  as  having  "  immortality  as  a  great  leader  for  international  peace." 
Robins  MSS.  Robins  did  not  seem  to  think,  as  does  White,  op.  cit.,  pp. 
372-73,  that  credit  for  taking  up  negotiations  should  be  given  to  Kellogg. 

■"•  Drew  Pearson  and  Constantine  Brown,  The  American  Diplomatic 
Game   (New  York:    Doubleday,  Doran,  1935),  pp.  27-28. 
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termed  an  international  Christmas  gift,  a  proposal  for  an  outlawry 
agreement  that  would  include  the  United  States,  France,  Germany, 
Italy  and  Japan.  Within  a  week  cautious  Kellogg  handed  to  the 
French  Ambassador,  Paul  Claudel,  a  note  embodying  Senator 
Borah's  idea  of  a  multilateral  pact.  In  this  form  it  was  carried  to 
conclusion  and  signed  by  the  above-named  powers  as  well  as  by 
Germany,  Italy,  Poland,  Belgium,  Czeckoslovakia,  Ireland,  and 
the  British  Dominions,  in  a  ceremony  of  great  solemnity  in  Paris 
on  August  27,  1928.   Eussia  was  not  invited. 

By  making  the  practical  suggestion  of  a  multilateral  treaty 
instead  of  a  series  of  bilateral  agreements  to  outlaw  war  Borah  had 
at  last  done  something  positive  to  aid  Kobins'  cause.  The  latter 
responded  in  the  spring  of  1928  with  renewed  enthusiasm  for 
Borah's  political  fortunes.  At  that  time,  Kaymond  Eobins,  who 
still  harbored  the  ambition  to  make  a  very  great  political  leader  and 
possibly  even  a  President  of  the  United  States  out  of  the  Senator 
from  Idaho,  tried  another  preliminary  build-up  similar  to  those  he 
had  engineered  in  1923,  1924,  and  1926.  With  him  the  idea  of 
Borah's  greatness  would  not  be  downed.  It  now  occurred  to  him  to 
tie  prohibition  and  ratification  of  the  Kellogg-Briand  Pact  to 
Borah's  name.  It  was  simply  a  point  of  political  sagacity — not  that 
Eobins  showed  very  great  political  insight  in  the  last  analysis — 
to  link  outstanding  issues  with  the  name  of  an  outstanding  leader. 
Planning  the  strategy,  Eobins  wrote  to  Levinson : 

You  see,  Chief,  it  is  this  way  as  I  see  it,  if  we  make  the 
Kellogg  Proposal  the  Eepublican  Platform  on  the  international 
Peace  issue,  the  Constitutional  issue  and  Law  Enformement 
the  big  domestic  policy  .  .  .  and  then  honesty  and  "  down  with 
the  grafters  "  a  public  war  cry  for  the  campaign — WILLIAM 
E.  BORAH  is  the  ONLY  MAN!!^'' 

The  Eepublican  party  needed  bolstering,  and  western  leaders — 
Eobins  was  in  Denver  at  the  time — felt  that  unless  they  made  a 
really  outstanding  nomination  in  1928,  nothing  lay  before  them 
but  a  "  dead  march  to  an  open  grave."  ®^  Eobins  was  actively 
engaged  in  another  of  his  drives,  this  time  for  the  Pact  and  prohi- 
bition, "  transcontinental — from  Boston  to  Seattle  and  now  from 

*">  Robins  to  Levinson,  Denver,  March  26,  1928.    Levinson  MSS. 
"  lUd. 
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San  Francisco  to  Baltimore,"  he  wrote  to  Gumberg  from  Little 
Eock  in  explanation  of  a  long  silence. ^^  And  although  he  preferred 
Borah  as  the  next  candidate,  a  month  later  he  was  ready  to  support 
any  nominee  who  would  write  his  two  main  ideas  into  the  platform. 
To  Levinson  he  explained  his  position : 

Frankly,  if  we  get  our  two  planks.  Outlawry  and  the  main- 
tenance of  the  Constitution  into  the  Eepublican  platform, 
I  will  support  any  candidate  that  is  nominated.  After  Borah, 
Curtis  is  my  choice,  and  Dawes  next.  Of  course,  the  President 
would  always  suit  me.^^ 

But  when  Coolidge,  choosing  not  to  run,  made  room  for 
his  Secretary  of  Commerce,  Herbert  Hoover,  Robins  fell  in  with 
the  party  decision  and  even  came  to  appreciate  "  the  honorable 
H.  H.,"  as  he  was  formerly  accustomed  to  call  him  in  a  tone  of 
mild  derision.  Throughout  the  decade  Hoover  had  been  second  only 
to  Hughes  in  opposition  to  United  States  recognition  of  Soviet 
Russia,  and  Robins  had  come  to  regard  him  as  a  political  enemy 
within  the  Republican  ranks.  But  Russia  did  not  matter  at  this 
point,  the  summer  of  1928.  Robins  came  to  an  understanding  with 
Hoover  regarding  outlawry  and  prohibition.  "  The  surprising  thing 
about  it,"  Gumberg  wrote  to  Dwight  Morrow  two  weeks  before  the 
Pact  was  signed,  "  is  that  Robins  is  not  only  supporting  Hoover 
because  of  party  loyalty  or  prohibition,  but  because  he  really  liked 
Hoover  after  he  got  to  know  him."  ^* 

To  the  outlawrists,  working  for  the  election  of  Herbert  Hoover 
in  1928  was  part  of  their  effort  in  the  peace  crusade  carried  on 
between  the  signature  of  the  Pact,  August  27,  1928  and  its  rati- 
fication the  following  January,  in  cooperation  with  their  erstwhile 
opponents,  the  Shotwell-Butler  group.  Since  Borah  regarded  rati- 
fication of  the  Kellogg-Briand  Pact  as  depending  on  the  success  of 
Hoover's  candidacy,  Robins  thought  it  best  to  concentrate  on  his 
election.  He  campaigned  in  nineteen  states  and  on  November  3 
rejoiced  at  the  prospects  the  morrow  would  bring  of  burying  the 

«=  Robins  to  Gumberg,  Little  Rock,  March  30,  1928.   Gumberg  MSS. 
^^  Robins  to  Levinson,  Washington,  April  26,  1928.    Levinson  MSS. 
**  Gumberg  to  Dwight  Morrow,  n.  p.,  Aug.  13,  1928.    Gumberg  MSS. 
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"  Great  White  Father  [Wilson]  and  Sammy  Gompers  under  the 
greatest  Eepublican  majority  in  history."  ^^ 

Eobins  called  in  person  at  the  State  Department — something  he 
would  never  have  done  when  Hughes  was  there  for  Hughes  would 
have  demolished  him  with  logic — and  was  well  received  by  J. 
Eeuben  Clark,  Undersecretary,  who,  however,  was  not  in  a 
position  to  offer  personal  guarantees  concerning  the  ratification  of 
the  treaty.  Clark  had  not  been  consulted  during  the  progress  of 
the  negotiations  leading  up  to  the  treaty  and  he  felt  he  would  have 
no  part  in  the  campaign  for  ratification.  "  He  believes,"  said 
Eobins  "  that  the  Secretary  will  take  personal  charge  of  '  his  baby ' 
and  be  rather  jealous  of  any  other  nurse."  ^^  After  much  agitation 
in  high  places  in  favor  of  ratification,  Dorothy  Detzer,  the  W.I.L.'s 
alert  executive  secretary,  confided  to  Emily  Green  Balch  that 
Kellogg  was  so  frightened  about  failure  of  his  work  that  he  was 
willing  to  accept  any  and  all  reservations;  Kellogg  also  feared 
that  unless  he  permitted  the  Navy  Bill  to  take  precedence,  his  Pact 
would  be  "  knifed."  She  sent  him  a  letter  urging  him  to  show 
confidence  in  his  own  treaty.®^  Miss  Balch,  who  was  a  high-ranking 
officer  of  the  WIL  both  on  the  national  and  international  levels, 
wrote  to  members  of  the  Senate  laying  before  them  her  deep  con- 
cern over  the  question  of  ratification  and  her  observation  gained  in 
Europe  the  previous  summer  that  many  sincere  Europeans  felt  that 
the  United  States  would  drop  the  issue  after  elections.  Mr.  Libby 
of  the  NCPW,  who  had  supported  the  Pact  from  its  initiation,  in- 
tensified his  efforts  toward  ratification. 

Levinson  was  concerned  over  undue  delay  in  getting  the  Senate 
to  act.    Johnson's  Boulder  Dam  bill  would  have  priority,   farm 

8^  Robins  to  Thompson,  n.  p.,  Nov.  3,  1928.    Robins  MSS. 

*"  Of  his  own  accord,  Robins  added,  "  He  [Clark]  also,  I  suspect,  feels 
that  his  personal  knowledge  of  the  history  of  the  "  outlawry  of  war  "  [sic] 
as  a  creative  peace  idea  does  not  commend  him  under  the  circumstances 
to  the  mind  of  the  Secretary  for  prominence  in  its  advocacy.  When  we 
are  striving  for  immortality  from  the  fruits  of  another's  brain  and  toil 
we  are  not  keen  for  reminders  of  the  unwelcome  fact."  Robins  to  Levinson, 
Washington,  Sept.  6,  1928.    Levinson  MSS. 

*■'  Minutes  of  the  WIL  National  Executive  Board  meeting,  signed  by 
Margaret  Sloss,  1929.  WIL  Records,  Swarthmore  College  Peace  Collection, 
Swarthmore,  Pa. 
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measures  would  arise  to  distract  Borah,  but  still  possibly  the  Pact 
"  could  be  hustled  through  the  Foreign  Eelations  Committee  be- 
cause that  Committee  almost  expressly  authorized  a  multilateral 
treaty."  ^^  Of  course,  all  the  peace  groups  would  have  to  work 
together  on  this  and  not  permit  opposition  to  the  cruiser  bill  to 
crowd  out  the  more  positive  Kellogg-Briand  Pact.  They  must  also 
be  careful  lest  unwary  peace  lovers  be  led  astray  under  the  guidance 
of  such  persons  as  Rabbi  Stephen  Wise,  who  not  more  than  a  week 
previously  had  referred  to  the  Pact  as  a  wishbone  rather  than  a 
backbone  of  peace ! 

President  Coolidge  submitted  the  Kellogg-Briand  Pact,  or  the 
General  Treaty  for  Renunciation  of  War  as  it  was  officially  called, 
to  the  Senate  on  December  4,  1928,  the  day  after  it  convened. 
Secretary  Kellogg  in  person  explained  and  defended  it  before  the 
Senate  Foreign  Eelations  Committee  while  Borah  championed  it 
with  unsurpassed  eloquence  from  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  As  it 
happened,  concentrated  opposition  of  certain  pacifist  groups  to  the 
cruiser  bill  almost  caused  it  to  supersede  and  overshadow  the  Pact, 
but  on  January  15,  1929,  Borah  finally  forced  a  vote  on  ratification. 
It  carried  with  a  vote  of  85  to  1. 

Not  that  too  many  Senators,  however,  were  convinced  of  the 
efficacy  of  such  an  international  agreement  never  to  resort  to  war. 
Senator  Carter  Glass  of  Virginia  was  not  alone  in  his  sentiments 
when  on  the  last  day  of  debate  he  stated  that  the  Pact  was  not 
worth  a  postage  stamp  in  the  direction  of  effecting  permanent 
peace;  since  it  was  worthless  and  perfectly  harmless,  he  would  not 
oppose  it  but  would  vote,  "  Yea."  ®^ 

Japan,  the  last  of  the  original  signatories  to  ratify,  registered  her 
adherence  on  July  24,  1929.  That  afternoon.  President  Hoover 
solemnly  declared  the  Pact  in  effect.  The  only  unofficial  person 
present  for  the  occasion  was  Salmon  0.  Levinson  of  Chicago  who, 
a  week  previously,  had  received  an  invitation  to  attend  from  the 
President  and  Secretary  of  State;  whereupon  Raymond  Robins 
wired  him  in  ecstasy : 

It  is  splendid  and  fitting  that  you  should  be  a  member  of  the 
group  proclaiming  the  international  renunciation  of  war.  .  .  . 


^^  Levinson  to  Robins,  Chicago,  Nov.  19,  1928.    Levinson  MSS. 
^*  Congressional  Record,  Jan.  15,  1929,  p.  172. 
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At  last  all  our  work  finds  full  fruition.  I  am  in  a  rapture 
of  prayer  and  thanksgiving  ...  0  Captain  General^  it  is 
great !  ^° 

In  the  years  that  followed,  Eobins  and  Levinson  worked  for 
what  they  called  the  validation  of  the  Peace  Pact.  The  debts  and 
reparations  problem,  United  States  membership  in  the  World  Court, 
the  Russo-Chinese  dispute  or  Manchurian  crisis,  the  recognition  of 
Soviet  Russia — all  aspects  of  international  affairs  were  viewed  and 
interpreted  in  the  light  of  the  Kellogg-Briand  Pact  or  General 
Treaty  for  Renunciation  of  War  which  they  regarded  as  the  culmi- 
nation of  their  efforts,  the  fulfillment  of  their  dreams. ^^ 


""Robins  to  Levinson,  Southwest  Harbor,  Maine,  July  18,  1929.  Levinson 
MSS. 

^^  On  the  domestic  scene,  Robins  applied  the  principle  behind  the  outlawry 
of  war — that  is,  complete  elimination  of  the  evil  rather  than  regulation  of 
it — to  the  liquor  traffic  and  during  the  years  following  1928,  he  devoted 
himself  wholeheartedly  and  indefatigably  to  the  cause  of  prohibition.  Just 
as  in  the  case  of  the  outlawry  of  war,  this  latter  cause  was  linked  with 
politics,  elections,  and  the  career  of  Senator  Borah. 


CHAPTER  IV 


Termination  of  the  Movements  for  Outlawry  and 
Recognition 

While  negotiations  leading  to  the  Kellogg-Briand  Pact  were  in 
progress,  the  question  of  Russia's  adherence  thereto  was  raised  in 
Moscow,  Rome,  and  Berlin,  and  the  echoes  of  some  of  the  rumblings 
were  heard  in  Washington.  From  Rome,  the  x\merican  Ambassador, 
Henry  P.  Fletcher,  suggested  that  the  minor  powers  be  invited  to 
sign,  either  by  the  United  States  singly  or  by  the  major  powers 
jointly.  While  he  considered  their  signature  a  matter  of  some  im- 
portance, he  realized  that  Russia  presented  a  peculiar  problem. 
"  I  assume  that  Russia's  adherence  to  a  treaty  which  we  have 
signed  would  not  constitute  our  recognition  of  the  present  Govern- 
ment," he  said  "  but  I  assume  that  you  have  fully  considered  this 
angle  of  the  question."  ^  The  American  Ambassador  in  Berlin, 
Jacob  Gould  Schurman,  reported  that  Russia  was  "  piqued  at  not 
having  been  invited  to  join  the  Pact,"  and  that  tension  in  Moscow 
over  Russian  isolation  would  be  relieved  by  an  official  statement 
that  Russia  would  later  be  asked  to  sign.^  In  spite  of  treaties  of 
friendship  signed  at  Rapallo,  1923,  and  at  Berlin,  1926,  Germany 
was  afraid  of  her  eastern  neighbor.  "  [Hans]  Schubert  is  intensely 
desirous,"  Schurman  continued,  "  that  Russia  shall  be  brought  into 
the  Pact  for  the  sake  of  its  universality  in  the  interest  of  world 
peace."  ^  Relaying  information  gained  from  Walter  Duranty,  Mos- 
cow correspondent  of  the  New  York  Times,  the  Ambassador  re- 

1  Henry  P.  Fletcher  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  Rome,  May  4,  1928.  SDR, 
711.0012  Anti-War/l. 

^  Jacob  Gould  Schurman  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  Berlin,  Aug.  1,  1928; 
Aug.  14,  1928.  SDR,  711.6112  Anti-War/13  and  711.6112  Anti-War/22. 
The  Ambassador  had  received  this  information  from  Herr  Hans  von  Schu- 
bert and  from  Paul  Scheffer  who  ranked  as  one  of  the  best  informed  foreign 
correspondents  in  Russia. 
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ported  that  "  Russia  would  like  to  be  an  original  signatory  but 
failing  that  would  probably  sign  anyway  unless  the  conditions  were 
such  that  she  would  fear  losing  face."  *  The  truth  of  the  matter 
was  that  while  Russia  felt  the  isolation  keenly,  there  was  a  division 
of  opinion  among  the  Soviet  officials  concerning  the  advisability  of 
adherence. 

As  far  as  he  was  concerned,  Senator  Borah  positively  refused  to 
let  Russian  recognition  cloud  the  issue  while  the  Pact  was  in 
process  of  negotiation  and  ratification,  but  he  did  hope  that  Russia 
would  eventually  adhere.  "  It  will  be  a  happy  day  when  Russia 
comes  marching  into  the  Pact,"  he  wrote  to  Levinson  from  Boise, 
Idaho,  on  July  19,  1928.^  Sol  responded,  "  First  of  all,  you  must 
prevent  any  fatal  spots  in  the  peace  treaty,  and  secondly,  Russia 
must  come  in  the  same  as  other  nations  or  we  will  have  no  inter- 
national law  on  that  subject."  ^ 

On  August  6,  1928,  Senator  Borah  quietly  inquired  of  Robins 
how  they  could  persuade  Russia  to  sign;  Russia  seemed  adverse  to 
the  treaty.  His  letter  indicates  clearly  that  there  had  been  no  pre- 
vious discussion  of  the  topic.   Borah  wrote  : 

I  have  been  wondering.  Colonel,  if  there  is  anything  we  can 
do  to  encourage  Russia  to  sign  the  treaty.  I  notice  some  of 
the  press  comments  in  Russia  are  critical,  but  that  does  not 
indicate  very  much  to  me. 

If  there  is  any  possible  way  by  which  we  could  encourage 
Russia  to  make  the  move,  either  through  herself  or  some  other 
power,  we  ought  to  keep  it  in  mind.  I  have  no  doubt  you  have 
been  thinking  this  over,  but  felt  I  would  like  to  drop  you  a  line 
in  regard  to  it.'^ 

That  was  all.  There  was  no  connivance  to  get  Russia  invited 
as  an  original  signatory  along  with  the  United  States  and  as  an 
equal  Power,  nor  were  there  any  maneuvers  to  effect  Russian 
recognition  by  means  of  her  adherence  to  the  multilateral  treaty. 

The  Soviets  greeted  the  Kellogg-Briand  Pact  with  scorn  but 
nevertheless  signed  it  after  a  struggle  in  their  own  ranks.  Chicherin, 

*  Schurman  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  Berlin,  Aug.  17,  1928.  SDR, 
711.0012  Anti-War/234. 

^  Borah  to  Levinson,  Boise,  Idaho,  July  19,  1928.    Levinson  MSS. 

*  Levinson  to  Borah,  Chicago,  July  27,  1928.   Levinson  MSS. 
^  Borah  to  Robins,  Boise,  Idaho,  Aug.  6,  1928.    Borah  MSS. 
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irritated  by  reservations  of  the  major  signatory  powers,  led  the 
opposition  but  Bukharin,  in  favor  of  adherence,  eventually  pre- 
vailed. It  was  another  instance  of  expediency  worsting  ideology.* 
The  Eussian  note  of  adherence  signed  by  Maxim  Litvinov,  was 
handed  to  the  French  Ambassador,  M.  Jean  Herbette,  at  Moscow. 
August  31,  1928,  and  was  sent  by  him  to  the  French  Foreign 
OfSce  which  deposited  it  through  Count  de  Sartiges,  charge  at 
Washington,  with  the  United  States  Department  of  State  on  Sept. 
27.  Ee versing  this  circuitous  route.  Secretary  Kellogg  transmitted 
to  the  French  government  a  formal  note  stating  that  the  adherence 
of  Eussia  had  been  received,  which  note  was  relayed  to  Moscow  with 
a  list  of  other  countries  which  had  so  far  registered  their  ad- 
herence.^ In  the  note  of  acknowledgement  given  to  the  French 
charge,  the  United  States  emphasized  non-recognition  of  the  Soviet 
regime : 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
does  not  recognize  the  Government  of  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Eepublics,  it  accepts  the  deposit  of  this  instrument  of 
adherence  through  the  Government  of  France. ^^ 

Although  the  American  government  itself  had  taken  the  initia- 
tive in  inviting  Eussia  to  be  a  signatory,  the  State  Department  and 
apparently  only  the  State  Department  was  concerned  over  whether 
recognition  of  the  Soviet  regime  would  seem  to  result  from  Eussian 
adherence  to  the  Kellogg-Briand  Pact.  In  a  memorandum  written 
for  William  E.  Castle,  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  in  charge  of 
Western  European  Affairs,  E.  L.  Packer  who  had  been  in  the 
Department  since  1925  noted: 

Our  course  in  approaching  the  Soviets  through  another  Gov- 
ernment represents  a  departure  from  what  has  been  our 
Government's  position  toward  the  Soviet  Government  in  the 
past.  For  several  years  we  have  consistently  refrained  from 
any    communication    with    the    Soviet    Government    through 


*  On  Soviet  contempt  for  and  opposition  to  tlie  Kellogg-Briand  Pact,  see 
Louis  Fischer,  The  Soviets  in  World  Affairs  (Princeton,  New  Jersey: 
Princeton  University  Press,  1951),  II,  774-76. 

"SDR,  711.0012  Anti-War/73  and  711.0012  Anti-War/477.  Memoranda 
dated  Sept.  28,  1928  and  Oct.  22,  1928. 

"SDR,  711.0012  Anti-War/532. 
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another  Government  or  in  any  other  manner.  Our  policy  has 
been  not  merely  a  policy  of  non-recognition  of  the  Soviet 
Government;  it  has  been  a  policy  of  having  nothing  at  all  to 
do  with  that  Government.  ^^ 

Packer  then  suggested  that  possibly  France  would  be  willing  to 
appear  in  the  role  of  initiator  of  the  Soviet  invitation  in  order  to 
save  the  United  States  from  an  embarrassing  situation  in  view  of 
the  absence  of  official  relations.    It  was  so  arranged. 

On  October  23,  a  special  meeting  of  State  Department  personnel 
considered  the  legal  aspects  of  Eussia's  deposit  through  France, 
and  at  the  request  of  the  United  States,  of  her  adherence  to  the 
Paris  Pact.  They  decided  to  their  satisfaction  that  signature  by 
Eussia  would  not  constitute  recognition  by  a  power  that  was  un- 
willing to  grant  it.  Signature  without  recognition  was  rationalized 
by  the  fact  that  the  powers  which  had  recognized  Eussia  were 
entitled  to  relations  with  her  in  spite  of  the  United  States.  Yet 
the  question  of  Eussian  recognition  as  a  definite,  if  illogical  and 
undesired,  result  of  the  Treaty  would  recur  periodically  to  harass 
the  State  Department.  As  late  as  July,  1929,  in  connection  with 
preparations  for  proclaiming  the  ratification  of  the  Pact,  Assistant 
Secretary  Castle  noted,  "  This  [resulting  recognition  of  Eussia,] 
is  a  real  danger  which  we  should  guard  against  in  every  way."  ^- 

Far  from  being  interested  in  procuring  recognition  from  the 
United  States  indirectly  by  means  of  co-signature  of  the  inter- 
national treaty  outlawing  war,  Eussia  took  the  position  that  inci- 
dental acquisition  of  de  jure  recognition  would  be  meaningless. 
Addressing  the  All-Union  Central  Executive  Committee  on  Decem- 
ber 20,  1928,  Litvinov,  Vice  Peoples'  Commissar  for  Foreign 
Affairs,  plainly  indicated  that  Eussia  did  not  hope  to  achieve 
recognition  from  the  United  States  through  the  Kellogg-Briand 
Pact.   He  said : 


1^  SDR,  711.6112  Anti-War/32.  Memorandum  dated  Aug.  15,  1928.  Before 
his  transfer  to  the  State  Department  in  February  of  1925,  Earl  LeNoir 
Packer  had  a  long  career  in  the  foreign  service  including  the  positions  of 
clerk  in  the  American  Embassy  in  Petrograd  in  1917  and  assistant  attach^ 
of  the  American  Embassy  in  Russia,  1918-1919.  In  October,  1928,  Packer 
became  assistant  chief  of  the  Division  of  Eastern  European  Affairs.  Who's 
Who,  XXVII   (1952-53),  1864. 

12  SDR,  861.01/1484.   Memorandum  dated  July  22,  1929. 
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When  we  speak  of  official  relations,  we  have  in  view  not  merely 
de  jure  recognition.  We,  for  example,  are  but  little  interested 
in  the  purely  legal  question  debated  in  America  as  to  whether 
our  signing  an  international  pact  jointly  with  the  American 
government  constitutes  recognition.  Of  this  kind  of  recog- 
nition it  might  have  been  possible  to  speak  during  the  first 
few  years  following  the  October  revolution,  but  in  the  twelfth 
year  of  its  existence,  this  state  no  longer  needs  verbal,  indi- 
vidual recognition.  Talk  about  the  recognition  of  the  Soviet 
government  is  now  merely  ridiculous. ^^ 

What  Eussia  desired  was  economic  benefits  which  would  accrue 
from  full  diplomatic  status  and  which  were  indispensable  to  the 
completion  of  a  socialized  domestic  economy.  Therefore  Litvinov 
added : 

Eecognition  may  have  significance  as  the  establishment  of  a 
legal  basis  when  it  is  accompanied  by  an  exchange  of  repre- 
sentatives and  by  the  establishment  of  that  official  intercourse 
which  is  absolutely  indispensable  for  the  proper  maintenance 
and  development  of  both  political  and  economic  relationships. 
We  have  never  concealed  our  regret  at  the  absence  of  official 
relations  between  ourselves  and  the  republic  beyond  the  At- 
lantic, with  which  we  have  not  and  do  not  foresee  any 
conflicts.^* 

This  overture,  coming  as  it  did  after  the  election  of  Herbert 
Hoover  and  accompanied  by  a  public  acknowledgement  of  the  very 
great  service  rendered  by  the  ARA  under  his  direction  at  the  time 
of  the  Eussian  famine  eight  years  previously,  was  an  obvious  bid 
for  renewed  relations.  However,  Hoover,  a  confirmed  individualist 
and  advocate  of  private  enterprise,  had  not  changed  his  views  in 
transferring  from  the  Department  of  Commerce  to  the  White 
House.    He  did  not  hear  Litvinov's  appeal. 

In  view  of  Hoover's  election,  ISTovember  4,  1928,  and  the  fact 
that  Calvin  Coolidge's  administration  was  drawing  to  a  close, 
Eobins  once  more  approached  the  President  with  schemes  for 
Eussian  recognition  and  the  solution  of  the  debt-reparations  prob- 
lem which  were,  however,  extraneous  to  the  Kellogg-Briand  Pact. 
Precisely  what  the  plans  embodied  is  nowhere  stated,  but  from 
previous  Eobins-Levinson  correspondence  it  seems  fair  to  assume 

"SDR,  861.01/1373  and  711.61/142.  "/bid. 
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that  they  involved  a  scaling  down  of  the  Eussian  debt  after  the 
pattern  of  the  United  States  agreement  reached  with  Italy  at  the 
persistence  of  and  under  the  leadership  of  Senator  Borah.  Eobins 
reported  to  Levinson  that  Coolidge  was  fair  and  open  minded  with 
regard  to  both  propositions,  and  gave  indications  that  he  had  pre- 
viously thought  about  and  understood  the  fundamentals  of  any 
solution  to  the  debt  problems.  But  several  times  Coolidge  referred 
to  Borah  and  seemed  concerned  as  to  what  he  thought  and  would 
do  on  both  matters.^^ 

Following  this  conference  with  President  Coolidge,  Eobins  had 
lunch  with  Senator  Borah,  who  was  determined  in  his  opposition 
to  any  efEort  toward  either  Eussian  recognition  or  a  solution  of  the 
debt-reparations  problem  in  the  expiring  administration.  Borah, 
Eobins  continued, 

was  vehement  in  stating  that  there  would  be  a  real  fight  on 
the  Pact  and  that  a  move  in  either  of  these  directions  would 
endanger  its  ratification.  I  told  him  of  the  support  I  could 
bring  of  Big  Business  to  the  Eussian  matter  and  he  became 
almost  angry  in  saying  nothing  but  harm  would  come  if  we 
tried  to  move  now.  The  incumbent  suggested  I  go  direct  to 
K[ellogg]  and  that  he  would  favor  K[ellogg]'s  cooperation. 
This  made  our  friend  almost  rabid  in  his  denunciation  of  both 
K[ellogg]  and  the  incumbent.^^ 

Borah  would  hear  of  only  law  enforcement  or  prohibition  and  the 
Pact;  if  they  took  care  of  these  two  matters  and  farm  relief  in 
the  interim  before  Hoover  took  office,  they  would  have  more  than 
enough  to  do.  Eobins  stressed  the  "  exceptional  opportunity  pre- 
sented by  a  closing  administration  to  take  this  load  and  relieve  the 
incoming  one  from  embarrassment  on  both  of  these  issues,"  but 
Borah  "  would  have  none  of  it."  Eobins  told  him  of  the  coming 
of  an  "  important  Eussian  with  whom  he  had  dined  in  New  York 
[A.  L.  Sheinman?]"  and  who  showed  Eobins  his  authorization 
from  the  Eussian  government  to  speak  and  negotiate  but,  "  Our 
friend  was  unmoved."  ^^ 

After  thinking  it  over,  Levinson  concluded  that  there  was  "  a 
good  deal  of  grey  matter,  as  usual,  behind  Bill's  set  and  quasi- 

^^  Robins  to  Levinson,  Washington,  Nov.  17,  1928.   Levinson  MSS. 
^«  Ibid.  "  Ibid. 
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wrathic  condition."  Borah,  he  said,  was  "  quite  right  in  fearing 
that  a  Russian  plan  publicly  developed  to  any  extent  before  the 
pact  is  ratified  will  create  hell,"  because  much  unfavorable  pub- 
licity had  already  been  aroused  by  the  claim  that  the  ratification  in 
and  of  itself  would  be  tantamount  to  recognition  of  the  Soviet 
government,  and  any  mechanism  set  up  to  accomplish  recognition 
would  only  cause  trouble/^ 

In  the  interim  between  this  attempt  to  have  the  outgoing  Cool- 
idge  administration  recognize  the  Soviet  regime  and  his  second 
trip  to  Russia  in  the  spring  of  1933,  Robins'  interest  in  recognition 
and  in  Russian  affairs  generally  was  crowded  into  the  background 
by  more  immediate  political  agenda  that  came  to  absorb  his 
energies.  Heading  the  list  was  prohibition  or  law  enforcement 
which  replaced  outlawry  of  war  as  his  primary  cause,  and  for  which 
he  spoke  daily  from  city  to  city  in  cross-country  lecture  tours.  He 
added  a  new  topic,  "  The  Kellogg-Briand  Pact  and  the  Next  Steps 
for  World  Peace,"  to  his  usual  list  of  available  lectures.  Robins 
had  a  part  in  post-election  patronage  but  his  suggestions  were  most 
effective  on  the  level  of  lesser  appointments,  particularly  on  special 
commissions  in  the  Department  of  Justice  where  he  placed  the 
personnel  according  to  their  views  on  prohibition  and  the  liquor 
traffic.  In  August  of  1931,  Robins  was  appointed  a  member  of 
the  President's  Unem^ployment  Commission,  or  Organization  on 
Unemployment  Relief  as  it  was  called.  Throughout  1931-33,  he 
was  busy  with  correspondence  and  legal  matters  involved  in  the 
deed  of  the  2000-acre  Robins'  estate,  Chinsegut,  to  the  United 
States  government  imder  the  administration  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  as  a  wild  life  refuge  and  agricultural  experimental 
station.  He  also  devoted  much  time  to  Florida  politics  and  to  an 
effort  to  rescue  from  failure  the  First  National  Bank  of  Brooksville, 
which  was  involved  in  the  political  feud  between  him  and  the 
local  bootleggers  who  apparently  planned  a  run  on  the  bank  to 
force  it  out  of  business.  Robins  who  had  no  aptitude  for  intricate 
financial  or  legal  matters  found  that  the  more  he  put  into  this 
enterprise  the  more  complicated  and  hopeless  the  situation  became, 
especially  in  view  of  the  unprecedented  nation-wide  depression. 
Those  closest  to  Robins  felt  that  it  was  the  Bank  affair  that  pre- 
cipitated amnesia  in  September  of  1932. 

i«  Levinson  to  Robins,  Chicago,  Nov.  19,  1928.   Robins  MSS. 
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The  period  1929-33  was  characterized  by  very  close  intimacy 
with  President  Hoover  at  whose  service  Robins  placed  himself  and 
for  whom  he  did  political  errands,  and  by  constant  taxing  of  his 
ingenuity  to  maintain  cooperation  between  Senator  Borah  and  the 
President.  Robins  was,  as  it  were,  pulled  in  two  directions,  and 
his  status  of  'persona  grata  to  both  the  incumbent  of  the  White 
House  and  the  chairman  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
had  a  very  real  significance  for  the  successful  outcome  of  whatever 
policy  he  advocated,  including  recognition  of  Russia.  Robins  had 
a  tendency  to  withdraw  from  Senator  Borah  now  and  to  serve  the 
best  interests  of  President  Hoover.  It  was  not  unusual  for  him  to 
spend  days  and/or  nights  at  the  White  House.  He  watched  the  play 
of  rival  personalities  and  compared  the  two  Republicans  in  early 
1929  to  the  outstanding  Bolshevik  leaders  in  November,  1917,  as 
to  temperament :  always  the  Lenins  and  the  Hoovers,  prosaic,  calm, 
methodical,  masters  of  the  situation,  would  in  the  end  prevail  over 
the  flashy,  fiery,  but  wayward  Trotskys  and  Borahs. 

Senator  Borah  was  again,  1929,  very  enthusiastic  for  Russian 
recognition  but  because  of  general  contrariness,  he  could  not  be 
relied  on  to  achieve  results.  It  was  all  Robins  could  do  to  keep 
Borah  pulling  in  the  same  direction — or,  more  correctly,  to  keep 
him  from  pulling  in  the  opposite  direction  from  the  Administra- 
tion— which  in  turn  did  not  fail  to  sense  the  uncertainty  of  co- 
operation from  the  untamed  "  Lion  of  Idaho."  Borah  would  agree 
with  the  President  and  other  key  Republicans  on  one  issue,  disagree 
on  another,  cooperate  here,  frustrate  there,  until  he  came  to  be 
regarded  as  a  Republican  pariah,  wholly  incorrigible.  ISTevertheless, 
Idaho  kept  returning  him  and  he  had  to  be  borne  with. 

After  an  hour  with  the  President  on  April  29,  Robins  saw  Borah 
who  gave  him  a  very  unsatisfactory  time.  Robins  reported  to 
Levinson : 

He  intends  to  oppose  the  Administration  at  certain  points  of 
its  law  enforcement  program.  At  the  same  time  he  says  that 
he  does  not  intend  to  break  with  H.  H.  and  believes  he  is 
highminded  and  wants  to  clean  up  the  executive  departments 
of  the  government  and  enforce  the  law,  and  that  Russia  is  more 
important  than  anything  else.  Now  if  you  can  make  coopera- 
tion out  of  that  formula — it  is  more  than  I  can  do}^ 


Robins  to  Levinson,  Washington,  April  29,  1929.   Levinson  MSS. 
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The  revival  of  Senator  Borah's  interest  in  Soviet  recognition  in 
the  later  part  of  the  decade  dated  from  Russian  adherence  to  the 
Pact  of  Paris  and  further  discussions  with  Alexander  Gumberg 
early  in  January  of  1929.  Gumberg  had  gone  to  Russia  from 
August  to  October,  1928,  as  agent  of  the  Russian-American  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce,  but  upon  his  return,  had  deferred  coming  to 
Washington  to  report  to  Borah  on  the  Russian  situation  primarily 
because  the  Senator  was  just  then  busy  with  the  Kellogg-Briand 
Pact.  Prudent,  practical,  and  also  considerate  of  other  persons' 
time,  Gumberg  did  not  care  to  impose  on  anyone.  He  probably 
knew  from  experience,  too,  when  to  approach  and  when  not  to 
approach  Borah.  At  any  rate,  it  was  January  7  before  he  finally 
went  to  Washington,  at  which  time  he  saw  the  Senator  but  found 
him  still  absorbed  in  the  struggle  for  ratification.  Through  the 
mediation  of  Dwight  Morrow,  his  personal  friend,  Gumberg  spoke 
for  an  hour  on  Russia  with  J.  Reuben  Clark,  Undersecretary  of 
State.  Gumberg  noted  -°  that  Clark  was  open  minded  and  asked 
a  number  of  questions ;  yet  not  one  of  the  government  officials  v/ith 
whom  he  had  spoken  in  Washington  including  Borah,  seemed  to 
know  anything  about  the  policies  or  appointments  of  the  incoming 
administration.  He  hoped  Robins  would  find  occasion  to  advance 
the  cause  of  Russia  before  things  got  settled. 

Specifically,  they  both  wanted  Dwight  Morrow  for  Secretary  of 
State.  Morrow's  knowledge  of  foreign  affairs  and  finance  together 
with  his  success  in  settling  the  economic  differences  between  the 
United  States  and  Mexico  to  the  satisfaction  of  both  parties  and 
the  respect  he  showed  to  representatives  of  the  other  country  in  his 
personal  relations  with  them  made  Robins  and  Gumberg  place  con- 
fidence in  him  as  the  one  person  who  might  conceivably  work  out  a 
Just  and  satisfactory  settlement  of  the  debt  problem  between  the 
United  States  and  Russia.  Morrow  seemed  particularly  loyal  to 
Hoover  and  before  the  election  of  1928  had  gotten  the  New  York 
Times  to  come  out  in  favor  of  him ;  yet  when  Gumberg  visited  him 
on  December  24,  1928,  at  his  home  in  Englewood,  New  Jersey,  he 
apparently  harbored  no  ambitions  to  be  Secretary  of  State  but 
rather  expressed  a  desire  to  remain  in  Mexico  for  another  year  in 

^°  For  his  employer,  Reeve  Schley  of  the  Chase  National  Bank  in  New 
York,  Gumberg  wrote  very  interesting  memoranda  which  show  penetrating 
insight  and  knowledge  of  political  affairs. 
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order  to  complete  well  his  assignment  there.  Gumberg  reasoned 
that  if  Hoover  really  wanted  Morrow  in  the  cabinet,  there  were 
other  competent  persons  who  could  continue  the  work  in  Mexico 
under  his  guidance,  whereas  in  his  estimation  there  was  no  one 
quite  so  qualified  to  be  Secretary  of  State.  Gumberg  wrote  to 
Eobins : 

Hoover  could  not  find  a  more  humble  and  willing  subordinate 
always  ready  to  submerge  his  personality  and  always  anxious 
to  be  loyal  to  his  chief.  He  identifies  himself  with  his  job 
so  completely  that  he  forgets  everything  else  and  first  of  all 
his  ego."^ 

The  New  York  Times  and  World  were  supporting  Morrow  and  his 
appointment  would  certainly  augur  well  for  action  on  Eussia  by 
the  incoming  administration. 

These  calculations  were  indulged  in  against  the  background  of 
Eobins'  known  intimacy  with  the  President  Elect  and  his  very 
real  contribution  in  personal  time  and  effort  to  the  success  of 
Hoover's  candidacy.  As  early  as  March  4,  1929,  Eobins  wrote  to 
Gumberg : 

We  will  get  to  that  issue  [Eussia]  before  long  and  I  have 
hopes  that  Morrow  will  be  in  the  front  of  the  picture  for 
settlement  in  that  quarter.  .  .  .  The  man  in  the  line-up  that 
I  personally  fear  in  the  matter  of  our  chief  concern  is  Stim- 
son.  We  will  have  a  ragged  [rugged]  road  with  him  due  more 
to  the  personal  influence  of  his  two  sponsors  [Hughes  and 
Eoot?]  than  to  Stimson's  own  views.^^ 


"Gumberg  to  Robins,  New  York,  Dec.  25,  1928.  Gumberg  MSS.  Some 
persons  thought  that  Morrow  as  Secretary  of  State  might  not  be  able  to 
get  along  with  President  Hoover  because  they  both  had  strong  personalities. 
Gumberg  thought  this  was  nonsense  because  of  Morrow's  willingness  to 
submerge  his  personality. 

In  the  latter  part  of  April,  1928,  Gumberg  had  gone  to  see  Dwight 
Morrow  in  Mexico  and  tried  to  talk  him  into  persuading  Calvin  Coolidge 
to  run  again.  Gumberg  said  he  delivered  a  sort  of  "  SOS  "  from  the  V.  P. 
but  Morrow  flatly  refused  saying,  "  I  am  a  Coolidge  appointee  and  my 
first  loyalty  is  to  him.  Also,  I  am  friendly  to  the  Hoover  candidacy,  so 
I  will  keep  out  of  this."  Gumberg  had  the  highest  regard  for  Morrow 
and  there  are  indications  that  the  esteem  was  mutual,  at  least  in  the 
areas  of  finance  and  business.  Gumberg  to  Robins,  n.  p.,  Dec.  25,  1928. 
Gumberg  MSS. 

^2  Robins  to  Gumberg,  Chinsegut,  March  4,  1929.    Gumberg  MSS. 
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Apropos  of  the  Kussian  debt  situation,  Eobins  pointed  out  that 
repudiation  and  confiscation  are  hard  words  for  a  capitalist  country 
to  hear.  He  believed  that  if  Russian  officials  would  change  their 
approach  and  use  such  terms,  for  instance,  as  "  capacity  to  pay  " 
and  "  honorable  settlement,'  which  might  mean  substantially  the 
same  in  practice,  their  chances  of  being  heard  would  improve. 

Borah,  Robins,  Goodrich,  Gumberg,  and  Reeve  Schley,  who  as 
president  of  the  Russian-American  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  a 
vice-president  of  the  Chase  National  Bank,  New  York,  was  in- 
terested in  Russian  recognition  for  financial  and  commercial  pur- 
poses, met  on  Sunday,  April  14,  1929,  in  the  Mayflower  Hotel, 
Washington,  to  discuss  their  next  move  in  the  direction  of  Russian- 
American  trade  and  diplomatic  relations.  Out  of  the  meeting  grew 
a  new  campaign  to  interest  the  public  in  Russian  recognition  and 
also  an  unofficial  delegation  of  American  business  men  which  was 
sent  to  Russia  under  the  auspices  of  the  Russian-American  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  of  which  Gumberg  was  vice-president.-^  Gum- 
berg was  also  Russian  consultant  for  the  Chase  National  Bank 
which  supported  recognition.  The  day  following  the  meeting  in  the 
Mayflower  Hotel,  Senator  Borah  again  introduced  into  the  Senate 
a  resolution  for  Soviet  recognition  but  in  spite  of  his  position  of 
authority,  the  bill  was  allowed  to  die. 

Dwight  Morrow  was  permitted  to  finish  his  job  in  Mexico  while 
Henry  L.  Stimson  received  the  appointment  of  Secretary  of  State. 
The  New  York  Times  of  April  30  printed  a  letter  from  Secretary 
Stimson  which  included  a  summary  statement  that  no  change  was 
contemplated  in  the  Russian  policy  of  the  United  States.  Ana- 
lyzing the  outlook  Gumberg  complained  to  Goodrich  that  if  Russia 
had  a  poor  harvest  that  year,  the  people  would  only  "  have  to 
tighten  up  their  belts  some,"  because  there  was  in  Russia  no  one 
capable  of  overthrowing  the  Bolsheviki  for  which  the  United  States 
was    "  patiently   waiting."  ^*     Throughout   the    interim    of   non- 

2^  The  State  Department  was  aware  of  this  unoflBcial  delegation  of 
business  men  to  Russia,  and  kept  alert  to  the  activities  of  impressario 
Gumberg.  He  with  ninety-four  others  sailed  on  the  "  He  de  France "  on 
June  19,  1929.  The  State  Department  was  also  aware  of  the  renewed 
campaign  for  Russian  recognition  in  the  fall  of  1929  upon  the  return  of 
the  businessmen. 

2*  Gumberg  to  Goodrich,  New  York  City,  April  30,  1929.    Gumberg  MSS. 
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recognition,  1917-33,  Gumberg  had  a  tendency  to  ascribe  slumps 
in  the  Russian  economy  and  scarcity  of  food  and  manufactured 
goods  to  United  States  refusal  to  re-establish  trade  relations ;  there- 
fore he  found  it  "  very  distressing  "  that  the  new  Secretary  of  State 
should  judge  it  necessary  to  make  such  a  statement  so  soon. 

Goodrich,  on  the  other  hand,  was  convinced  that  the  cause  of 
Russia's  problems  did  not  lie  in  United  States  refusal  to  recognize 
the  Soviet  regime  but  in  the  application  of  unsound  economic  and 
political  principles  and  policies  within  that  country.  "  Whenever 
Russia  adopts  a  sane  economic  policy  and  gives  to  her  people  that 
freedom  of  action  that  obtains  in  every  other  country  of  the  world, 
then  and  not  until  then,"  he  stated,  "  will  her  '  recovery  and  re- 
habilitation '  begin.  Once  such  a  policy  is  adopted,  the  question  of 
recognition  becomes  of  secondary  importance."  -®  This  attitude 
seems  to  have  been  a  shift  to  the  right  for  Goodrich.  He  continued 
to  believe,  however,  that  the  United  States  should  accord  recog- 
nition to  Russia  in  spite  of  her  false  theories  and  the  utterances  of 
the  "  poor  misguided  members  of  the  Communist  International." 
and  that  probably  Stimson's  letter  to  the  New  York  Times  did  not 
close  the  door  to  the  possibility  of  renewed  trade. 

Borah  and  Robins  agreed  with  Goodrich  that  Secretary  Stimson's 
statement  was  not  necessarily  final.  Borah  was  so  interested  and 
anxious  for  recognition  when  Robins  spoke  to  him  on  May  13,  1929, 
that  he  was  disposed  to  work  toward  it  even  during  the  summer  and 
Robins  believed  they  would  do  well  to  cooperate  with  him  no  matter 
what  difficulties  were  involved.  Yet  Borah's  road  was  destined  to 
be  one  of  thorns  rather  than  of  roses  because  of  his  "  consistent 
inconsistency."  ^'^  For  several  reasons,  Robins  settled  down  to  in- 
terested passivity  concerning  Russia.  He  realized  that  he  would 
have  no  influence  over  Secretary  Stimson  who  was  of  the  conser- 
vative faction  of  the  Republican  party.  Primarily  concerned  with 
prohibition  or  law  enforcement  and  eminently  satisfied  to  receive 
Hoover's  cooperation  in  this  regard,  Robins  chose  not  to  force  the 
Russian  issue.  He  would  be  alert  and  would  boost  Gumberg's  and 
Borah's  morale  in  every  way  but  more  than  that  he  was  not  pres- 
ently disposed  to  do. 

^"'  Goodrich  to  Gumberg,  Winchester,  Indiana,  May  4,  1929.  Gumberg 
MSS. 

»« Robing  to  Qunjberg,  Chinsegut,  May  13,  1929,   Gumberg  MSS. 
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The  dispute  between  Eussia  and  China  in  1929  over  the  infiltra- 
tion into  Manchuria  of  communist  propaganda  by  means  of  joint 
control  of  the  Chinese  Eastern  Railway  and  in  violation  of  the 
agreement  of  1924,  together  with  China's  attempts  by  forcible  and 
ill-advised  methods  to  end  such  propaganda,  emphasized  the  tenu- 
ousness  of  the  Kellogg-Briand  Pact  and  also  United  States  refusal 
to  recognize  Russia,  one  of  the  disputants.  For,  as  is  well  known, 
Secretary  Stimson  based  his  appeals  for  peaceful  settlement  of  the 
controversy  on  the  moral  efficacy  of  the  Pact,  and  in  response  to 
his  note  to  Russia,  December  2,  1929,  which  was  transmitted 
through  France,  he  received  a  pointed  reminder  of  the  incongruity 
of  giving  gratuitous  advice  to  a  non-recognized  government.-^ 

Grumberg,  Robins,  Borah,  Goodrich,  and  Levinson  followed  the 
controversy  closely  from  the  Chinese  raid  on  the  Soviet  consulate 
at  Harbin,  May  27,  until  December  22,  1929,  when  a  Russo-Chinese 
armistice  restored  substantially  the  status  quo  ante  in  connection 
with  the  administration  of  the  Chinese  Eastern  Railway.  In  July 
when  the  two  countries  severed  diplomatic  relations  and  had 
massed  troops  along  the  Manchurian  border,  Levinson,  alarmed 
lest  the  efficacy  of  the  Peace  Pact  be  nullified  by  outbreak  of  war 
between  Russia  and  China,  wired  Borah : 

It  would  be  a  calamity  of  first  magnitude  and  might  undo  our 
work  of  years  if  perchance  war  should  break  out  on  eve  of 
Pact's  proclamation.  You  probably  have  more  infiuence  with 
both  those  nations  than  any  [other]  living  man.-^ 

The  Senator  responded  that  while  he  sincerely  hoped  the  contro- 
versy would  be  adjusted  there  was  not  much  the  United  States 
could  do.  "  Our  relationship  with  one  of  the  governments,"  he 
said,  "  makes  the  situation  practically  impossible  as  far  as  we  are 
concerned."  ^^ 

^''  On  the  Sino-Russian  controversy  and  United  States  policy  concerning 
it,  see  Robert  H.  Ferrell,  American  Diplomacy  in  the  Great  Depression : 
Hoover-Stimson  Foreign  Policy,  1929-1933  (New  Haven:  Yale  University 
Press,  1957),  pp.  45-67.  Cf.  A.  Whitney  Griswold,  Par  Eastern  Policy  of 
the  United  States  (New  York:  Harcourt,  Brace,  1938),  pp.  388-400  and 
Stephen  C.  U.  Pan,  American  Diplomacy  Concerning  Manchuria  (Wash- 
ington:   The  Catholic  University  of  America  Press,  1938),  pp.  90-224. 

2^  Levinson  to  Borah,  Kennebunk  Beach,  Maine,  July  19,  1929.  Levinson 
MSS. 

"  Borah  to  Levinson,  Boise,  July  19,  1929.    Borah  MSS. 
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In  August,  1929,  Levinson  again  went  to  Europe  to  preach  the 
gospel  of  the  Peace  Pact.  He  advocated  making  August  27  an 
international  holiday  in  commemoration  of  the  signing  of  the 
Kellogg-Briand  Pact,  and  he  urged  United  States  membership  in 
the  World  Court  on  the  bases  of  the  Eoot  formula  and  the  Senate 
reservations,  although  how  he  hoped  to  accomplish  this  latter  ob- 
jective by  action  in  Europe  is  not  clear.  He  also  wished  to  have 
the  name  changed  to  "  World  Peace  Court."  Neither  Secretary 
Stimson  nor  Senator  Borah  had  any  objection  to  these  and  "  other 
statements  not  in  themselves  harmful "  which  Levinson  proposed 
at  Geneva,  provided  they  did  not  make  things  more  difficult  for 
other  nations,  but  they  disclaimed  all  responsibility.  When  Hugh 
E.  Wilson,  United  States  envoy  extraordinary  in  Berne  complained 
against  Levinson's  presence  and  meddling,  Stimson  wired  em- 
phatically, "  Levinson's  actions  are  entirely  on  his  own  authority."  ^° 
While  in  Europe,  Levinson  canvassed  official  opinion  concerning 
the  possibilities  of  preserving  peace  between  Russia  and  China,  and 
advised  Robins  in  code,  "  You  and  Blue  [Borah]  get  busy  regarding 
Fur  [Russia]  as  inside  information  [is]  bad.  You  must  halt 
hostilities."  ^^ 

Gumberg  did  not  think  there  would  be  war  because  Russia,  then 
in  the  second  year  of  the  Five  Year  Plan,  would  not  want  to  upset 
the  domestic  economy.  In  a  confidential  memorandum  for  his  em- 
ployer, Reeve  Schley,  dated  December  4,  1929,  Gumberg  recom- 
mended American  financing  of  the  Chinese  Eastern  Railway  as  the 
solution  of  the  Far  Eastern  problem.  He  reasoned  that  foreign 
financial  interests  in  the  railroad  would  act  as  a  stabilizer  and  as 
a  sort  of  international  control  and  arbiter  between  Russia  and 
China.  While  he  had  no  direct  word  from  Soviet  officials,  he 
thought  they  would  have  no  objection  to  American  financing  of  the 
road,  and  he  added,  "  An  American  loan  to  the  Chinese  Eastern 

*°  Secretary  of  State  to  the  American  Legation  in  Berne,  Washington, 
Sept.  4,  1929.    SDR,  500C  114/837. 

"  Levinson  to  Robins,  The  Hague,  Aug.  23,  1929.  Levinson  MSS.  The 
code  devised  evidently  for  the  sake  of  privacy  and  brevity  was  perfectly 
harmless.  The  following  are  samples  of  words  in  the  code:  Hoover-Chief, 
Borah-Blue,  Stimson-Boss,  Harrison  Brown-oak,  Elihu  Root-Nester, 
Charles  Evans  Hughes-Lounge,  Ramsay  McDonald-Cedar,  Russia-Fur. 
Levinson  MSS. 
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seems  to  be  the  solution  to  some  high  officials  in  Washington."  ^- 
In  retrospect  one  might  note  that  Soviet  officials,  far  from  objecting 
to  large  scale  American  investment  in  Russia,  had  been  seeking  that 
very  thing  since  1917.  Had.  Stimson  so  desired,  he  could  have 
found  ample  precedent  for  neutralization  by  international  control 
in  the  proposals  of  one  of  his  predecessors.  Philander  Chase  Knox, 
but  evidence  shows  that  in  the  much  discussed  aide  memoire  handed 
to  the  ambassadors  of  the  major  powers  in  Washington  on  July  26, 
Stimson  went  no  further  than  to  propose  that  the  disputants  be 
urged  to  appoint  a  board  of  investigation  composed  of  an  equal 
number  of  Russians  and  Chinese  and  to  accept  a  pro  tern  neutral 
(foreign)  manager  of  the  Chinese  Eastern  Railway.  He  did  not 
suggest  mediation  by  a  third  power  nor  did  he  propose  a  broad 
scheme  of  neutralization  by  international  consortium  a  la  Knox ; 
Stimson's  idea  was  peace,  not  dollar  diplomacy.  Yet  the  reaction  of 
the  powers  was  sufficiently  cool  to  dampen  his  initiative  and  no 
action  was  taken  at  that  time. 

On  the  same  day  that  Gumberg  suggested  to  Reeve  Schley  an 
American  loan  as  the  solution  of  the  problem  of  control  of  the 
Chinese  Eastern  Railway,  Secretary  Stimson  read  in  the  press  the 
Russian  reply  to  his  note  of  December  2  recommending  peaceful 
settlement  of  the  dispute.  It  would  be  formally  relayed  by  France 
three  days  later.  In  a  tone  of  self-righteousness,  Litvinov  protested 
that  the  government  of  the  U.S.S.R.  had  constantly  followed  a 
policy  of  peace  and  would  continue  to  do  so  independently  of  the 
Kellogg-Briand  Pact;  he  believed  that  had  China  pursued  action 
vis-a-vis  the  United  States,  Great  Britain,  or  France,  similar  to  her 
provocation  of  Russia,  it  would  immediately  have  been  considered 
sufficient  pretext  for  invoking  the  reservations  added  by  each  of 
these  powers  to  the  Pact  before  ratification.  (At  the  time  of  ratifi- 
cation, Russia  had  declaimed  against  such  "  imperialistic  "  reser- 
vations.) He  reproached  the  United  States  for  interfering  when 
discussions  looking  toward  settlement  were  in  progress,  an  action 
which  Russia  interpreted  as  unjustifiable  pressure  in  favor  of  China. 
Furthermore,  the  Pact  did  not  entail  enforcement  of  its  provisions 
by  any  state  or  states  and  the  Soviet  Union  had  never  agreed  that 
any  state  or  states  should  arrogate  to  themselves  this  right.    As  a 

^^  Gumberg  MSS.    Memorandum  for  Reeve  Schley  dated  Dee.  4,  1929. 
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climax,  he  added  that  the  Soviet  government  could  not  fail  to 
express  its  astonishment  that  the  United  States,  which  of  its  own 
accord  persisted  in  refusing  to  establish  official  relations  with 
Eussia,  should  yet  find  it  possible  to  address  that  government  with 
advice  and  recommendations.^^ 

To  Eobins,  Gumberg,  Borah  and  Goodrich,  Russia's  reply  came 
as  a  bitter  disappointment.  They  considered  it  a  blunder.  Gum- 
berg went  to  Washington,  discussed  Litvinov's  response  with  Borah, 
and  reported  to  Robins  concerning  the  Senator's  attitude : 

Our  best  friend  thinks  it  did  more  harm  to  our  plans  for  an 
understanding  and  cooperation  than  anything  that  has  oc- 
curred in  the  last  eleven  years.  He  feels  that  it  gave  a  supreme 
opportunity — that  a  direct  reply  to  the  U.  S.  expressing  good 
faith  in  relation  to  the  pact,  and  the  fact  of  pending  negoti- 
ations for  a  settlement,  and  suggesting  this  situation  as  an 
evidence  of  the  disadvantages  of  non-intercourse  would  have 
been  a  master  stroke.^* 

The  United  States  would  have  had  no  alternative  but  to  accept  the 
direct  reply  from  Russia  had  one  been  sent.  A  friendly  and  tactful 
response,  continued  Gumberg,  would  have  broken  the  long  formal 
silence,  dispelled  the  myth  of  no  responsible  government  and  opened 
the  way  to  negotiations. 

Persons  in  Washington  favorable  and  unfavorable  to  Russian 
recognition  were  reported  to  be  bitter  about  the  answer  to  the 
Stimson  note.  Gumberg  had  not  met  with  such  resentment  for  any 
one  action  in  the  eleven  years  he  had  been  working  for  renewed 
relations  between  the  two  governments.  As  a  result  of  the  Russian 
response,  no  one  in  official  position  in  Washington  would  dare  to 
move  in  the  direction  of  recognition.  The  issue  was  effectively 
closed  for  the  time  being. 

To  Gumberg  whose  impressions  and  expressions  found  an  exact 
counterpart  in  Robins'  attitudes,  the  Litvinov  note  was  simply 
another  example  of  Russia's  misunderstanding  America's  motives. 
He  recalled  that  the  net  conclusion  gained  from  interviews  with 
Russian  officials  in  Moscow  the  previous  summer  was  that  these 
latter  misunderstood  American  motives.  The  recent  communica- 
tion from  Moscow  only  illustrated  and  emphasized  this  truth. 

»■■'  Foregn  Relations,  1929,  II,  406. 

^*  Gumberg  to  Robins,  Washington,  Dec.   11,  1929.    Gumberg  MSS. 
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Shortly  after  the  Kussian  reply,  Goodrich  also  went  to  Washing- 
ton where  he  discussed  the  situation  with  both  President  Hoover 
and  Secretary  Stimson.  He  informed  Gumberg  that  the  Adminis- 
tration believed  that  China  was  in  the  wrong  in  this  dispute  and 
that  all  were  disappointed  at  Eussia's  reaction.  Gumberg  noted 
in  a  memorandum  for  Keeve  Schley : 

The  Washington  point  of  view  was  that  China  was  wrong  and 
Eussia  was  right  in  this  controversy,  and  it  was  a  great  dis- 
appointment in  Washington  that  Eussia,  instead  of  taking 
advantage  of  the  opportunity  to  establish  more  friendly  rela- 
tions with  the  United  States,  used  this  incident  for  making  the 
relations  even  worse  than  they  have  been.^^ 

In  relaying  information  that  Washington  officials  saw  justifica- 
tion in  Eussia's  position  and  error  in  China's  conduct  in  the 
Chinese  Eastern  Eailway  dispute,  Goodrich  was  entirely  accurate. 
State  Department  records  show  that  at  the  height  of  the  tension  in 
July,  1929,  even  the  United  States  Minister  in  Peking,  J.  V.  A. 
MacMurray,  was  forced  to  concede  that  China  had  overstepped  her 
rights.  MacMurray's  position  should  be  clearly  understood.  Very 
much  aware  of  Soviet  penetration  into  northern  Manchuria,  of 
injection  into  that  area  of  communist  doctrines,  the  instigation  of 
riots  and  local  disorders  by  the  Eussian  consulates  at  Harbin  and 
other  cities  under  cover  of  diplomatic  immunity,  MacMurray  yet 
saw  clearly  that  disregard  by  China  of  her  own  agreements  was 
not  the  answer  to  the  problem  and  so  reported  to  the  State 
Department.  The  forcible  intervention  in  the  management  of  the 
Eailway  was  viewed  as  a  "  Chinese  act  of  aggression  against  Eussian 
rights,"  which  the  government  of  China  followed  by  a  passive  form 
of  blufE  carried  out  with  greater  assurance  because  of  complaisance 
with  which  the  world  at  large  had  tolerated  previous  violations  by 
China  of  her  obligations,  and  because  of  the  difficulty  for  Eussia 
to  retaliate  by  any  forceful  means  without  antagonizing  general 
world  sentiment  against  war.    In  conclusion,  MacMurray  stated : 

Whatever  may  be  the  responsibility  of  the  Soviets  in  having 
originally  inculcated  into  Chinese  political  thinking  doctrines 
of  repudiation  of  obligations  and  whatever  fault  or  provoca- 
tion there  may  have  been  on  the  Eussian  side  with  respect  to 


Dec.  11,  1929.   Gumberg  MSS. 
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subversive  propaganda  in  China  the  fact  remains  that  it  is 
the  Chinese  who  have  forced  the  present  issue  by  what  is  un- 
questionably intended  to  be  an  act  of  confiscation  of  the 
railway.^" 

Secretary  Stimson's  personal  attitude  toward  the  disputants  is 
best  revealed  in  a  memorandum  of  his  conversation  with  Sir  Esme 
Howard,  the  British  Ambassador  in  Washington,  on  August  26, 
1929,  which  reads  in  part: 

In  summing  up  the  actions  of  the  two  parties  we  agreed  (1) 
that  China  had  been  guilty  of  an  initial  wrong  in  her  action 
toward  the  railroad ;  (2)  she  had  been  also  wrong  in  afterwards 
refusing  to  make  amends  and  restoring  [refusing  to  restore] 
the  status  quo,  but  (3)  that  neither  of  these  actions  would 
justify  an  act  of  war  upon  China,  particularly  after  she  had 
solemnly  sworn  in  the  Kellogg  Pact  to  settle  such  controversies 
only  by  pacific  means.  I  told  him  [wrote  Stimson]  of  my 
efforts  through  [Mr.  C.  C]  Wu  to  persuade  China  to  make 
amends.^^ 

The  State  Department,  influenced  by  communications  from 
Peking,  also  came  to  see  the  Chinese  raids  on  Eussian  consulates 
as  dangerous  precedents  for  the  violation  of  extraterritoriality.  This 
aspect  of  the  Kusso-Chinese  dispute  had  particular  significance  in 
view  of  United  States  insistence  on  her  own  extraterritorial  rights 
at  that  very  time,  and  China's  tendency  to  be  somewhat  evasive 
and  slippery  concerning  her  obligations  and  commitments.^^  In 
retrospect  of  forty  years  of  communist  tactics,  however,  one  is  led 
to  believe  that  the  raid  on  the  Harbin  consulate  particularly  was 
a  desperate  attempt  by  China  to  stop  the  communizing  process. 

Secretary  Stimson  consulted  frequently  with  representatives  of 
the  major  powers  on  the  Chinese  Eastern  situation  throughout  the 
autumn  of  1929.  In  spite  of  the  Kellogg-Briand  Pact,  unanimous 
opinion  was  against  mediation  or  interference,  either  jointly  or 
singly,  even  when  Russian  soldiers  crossed  the  Manchurian  border, 
clashed  with  Chinese  soldiers  on  Chinese  territory,  and  disturbed 

»«MacMurray  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  Peking,  July  22,  1929.  SDR, 
861.77  CE/70. 

»'SDR,  861.77  CE/259.  For  additional  evidence  of  United  States  under- 
standing of  China's  error,  see  SDR,  861.77  CE/50  and  861.77  CE/58. 

»«SDR,  861.77  CE/109. 
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and  molested  the  inhabitants.  At  this  point,  however,  sentiment 
against  Eussia  crystallized  because  of  her  use  of  force.  Action 
by  the  United  States  was  precipitated  when  on  November  27, 
the  inhabitants  of  northern  Manchuria  addressed  an  urgent  plea 
directly  to  President  Hoover.  The  cablegram,  five  typed  pages, 
told  in  detail  of  communist  propaganda,  disruption  of  peaceful 
pursuits,  destruction  of  homes,  and  injury  to  peaceful  inhabitants.^^ 
Those  who  made  the  appeal  requested  President  Hoover  to  transmit 
their  plea  to  all  the  signatories  of  the  Kellogg-Briand  Pact.  There 
is  no  indication  that  he  complied.  There  is  evidence,  however,  that 
Secretary  Stimson  immediately  approached  the  governments  of 
England,  France,  Italy,  Japan  and  Germany  (the  latter  as  cus- 
todian of  the  interests  of  Eussia  in  Peking  and  of  China  in 
Moscow),  suggesting  that  Eussia  and  China  be  reminded  of  the 
Kellogg-Briand  Pact,  encouraged  to  cease  fighting  and  to  find  a 
peaceful  solution.  The  governments  responded  with  such  a  variety 
of  opinions  as  to  procedure  that  Secretary  Stimson  decided  to 
proceed  alone.  Thus  he  sent  the  note  of  December  2  to  China 
directly  and  to  Eussia  through  France.  In  informing  the  powers 
of  this  action,  the  Secretary  made  reference  to  the  sufferings  of 
the  inhabitants  of  northern  Manchuria  but  he  did  not  mention  their 
appeal  to  Hoover, 

In  Washington  again  on  December  17,  Gumberg  heard  the 
rumor  that  President  Hoover,  not  Secretary  Stimson,  had  been  the 
initiator  of  the  notes  to  Eussia  and  China,  and  that  after  Litvinov's 
rebuff,  Hoover  stated,  "  No  one  will  dare  mention  recognition  in 
this  Administration."  *°  Gumberg  had  further  discussion  with 
Borah  who  reasserted  that  even  though  the  Stimson  note  had  been 
sent  through  France — which  Eussia  professed  to  resent — Eussia 
had  made  a  mistake  by  not  addressing  a  direct  reply  to  the  United 
States  government.  The  State  Department  could  not  have  refused 
to  accept  the  reply.  The  Eussians,  he  said,  could  have  stated 
exactly  what  they  did  state  concerning  the  Chinese  Eastern  contro- 
versy without   upbraiding   Stimson   for  his  interference;   on   the 

»«SDR,  861.77  CE/502.  Mukden,  Nov.  27,  1929.  It  was  signed  by  "all 
the  members  of  the  association  of  farmers,  merchants,  manufacturers  and 
teachers  of  all  the  northeast  provinces  of  the  Chinese  Republic." 

*"  Gumberg  memorandum  for  Reeve  Schley  dated  Dec.  17,  1929.   Gumberg 

MSS. 
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contrary  they  could  have  said  a  few  nice  things  about  the  Kellogg- 
Briand  Pact  and  the  desire  to  maintain  peace.  Borah  thought 
Stimson  had  opened  the  door  for  them  and  they  could  have 
walked  in. 

After  canvassing  official  opinion,  Gumberg  concluded  that  the 
consequences  suffered  by  Washington  in  the  recent  fiasco  rendered 
premature  any  expression  of  opinion  as  to  the  possibility  of  recog- 
nition under  the  Hoover  administration.  He  believed  that  the 
Russians  realized — and  Gumberg  would  be  in  a  position  to  know — 
that  in  answering  the  Stimson  note  they  had  an  opportunity  to 
gain  recognition  in  the  manner  mentioned  by  Borah,  i.  e.,  by  a 
direct  reply  to  the  United  States  government,  but  did  not  care  to 
achieve  recognition  in  that  way.  He  had  learned  the  previous 
summer  that  they  did  not  care  for  "  back  door  "  recognition.  The 
subject  had  been  broached  in  Moscow  at  the  time  of  Russia's 
adherence  to  the  Kellogg  Pact  and  the  Soviet  government  was  at 
that  time  aware  of  discussions  in  Washington  as  to  whether  such 
adherence  would  constitute  recognition  of  the  Soviet  regime.  Gimi- 
berg  added  rather  authoritatively — he  was  in  Russia  during  the 
month  of  September,  1928 — "  The  Russians  did  not  care  to  obtain 
it  by  an  incidental  exchange  of  communications."  *^  The  idea  that 
the  Soviets  declined  incidental  recognition  is  supported  by  Louis 
Fischer  who  wrote  in  1929: 

They  agree  with  former  Secretary  of  State  Kellogg  that  there 
can  be  no  recognition  without  the  intention  to  recognize.  They 
submit  that  even  direct  communications  between  the  State 
Department  and  the  Commissariat  of  Foreign  Affairs  would 
not  imply  recognition.''^ 

Meanwhile  J.  Nevin  Sayre,  whom  the  Fellowship  of  Reconcili- 
ation, a  pacifist  organization,  had  sent  to  Russia  for  purposes  of 
observation  in  the  summer  of  1929  reported  to  the  other  affiliates 
of  the  National  Council  for  Prevention  of  War  on  October  29,  1929, 
that  he  and  his  companion,  Donald  Grant,  were  shocked  and 
alarmed  at  the  terrible  danger  to  world  peace  brewing  in  that  storm 
center.  It  was,  he  said,  the  most  challenging  situation  in  the  world. 
As  fundamental  causes  of  the  trouble  he  described  the  deep-seated 

"  Hid. 

*"  Fischer,  Soviets  in  World  Affairs,  II,  804. 
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fear  of  concerted  attack  by  the  western  nations,  massive  defense 
preparedness  within  Russia,  conflict  between  the  Soviet  government 
and  the  richer  peasants  over  the  communizing  of  agriculture,  breaiv- 
ing  off  of  diplomatic  relations  by  England,  and  the  persistent 
refusal  of  the  United  States  to  recognize  the  Soviet  regime.  Sayre 
ended  his  report  by  introducing  a  resolution,  based  on  the  Kellogg- 
Briand  Pact,  stating  that  the  NCPW  favored  the  immediate  recog- 
nition by  the  United  States  of  the  Soviet  government,  then  in 
existence  for  twelve  years. ^^  The  resolution  was  adopted  and  the 
NCPW  with  its  network  of  affiliates,  especially  the  Women's  Inter- 
national League  for  Peace  and  Freedom,  inaugurated  in  the  interest 
of  world  peace  a  drive  for  Russian  recognition  that  would  not  end 
until  recognition  was  achieved.  As  formerly,  Miss  Dorothy  Detzer 
led  the  WIL  movement  and  cooperated  with  Senator  Borah  who 
in  turn  worked  with  Robins  and  Gumberg.  Under  the  general 
direction  of  Libby  as  coordinator  of  the  various  peace  efforts,  Laura 
Puffer  (Mrs.  Vernon)  Morgan  actively  represented  the  NCPW. 

Robins'  activity  in  the  direction  of  United  States  recognition  of 
Russia,  1930-33,  was  very  slight  and  almost  non-existent.  He  fol- 
lowed with  biased  interest  the  developments  arising  out  of  the  dis- 
covery and  publication  of  the  Grover  Whalen  documents  in  New 
York  in  July,  1930,  which  purported  to  prove  that  Peter  Bogdanov 
and  Boris  Skvirsky,  Russian  trade  and  information  agents  re- 
spectively, and  a  number  of  other  Russians  in  the  United  States, 
as  well  as  Amtorg,  were  representatives  of  the  Comintern  and 
agents  for  organizing  labor  riots  and  strikes  in  major  cities,  especi- 
ally Seattle,  on  May  1,  1930.  While  this  may  have  been  true,  it 
was  not  proved  by  the  Whalen  documents.  Gumberg  established 
many  inaccuracies  on  the  basis  of  internal  evidence  and  pronounced 
them  forgeries.  Robins,  reflecting  Gumberg's  attitudes,  regarded 
the  wave  of  anti-Russian  sentiment  in  the  United  States  (follow- 
ing upon  the  Hamilton  Fish  investigations)*'*  as  the  result  of  the 

*^  Minutes  of  the  NCPW  annual  meeting,  Oct.  29,  1929.  Swarthmore 
College  Peace  Collection,  Swarthmore,  Pa. 

**  Gumberg  lamented  the  way  the  investigations  were  conducted — he 
thought  they  did  not  respect  the  rights  of  the  individual — but  he  also 
had  no  regard  for  the  American  communists  who  he  said,  "  acted  in 
their  usual  imbecilic  manner  and  deserve  whatever  punishment  is  invented 
for  them."  Gumberg  to  Louis  Fischer,  New  York,  Aug.  5,  1930.  Cf.  Gumberg 
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supposed  alignment  of  former  Russian  nobility,  organized  labor, 
Roman  Catholics,  and  manufacturing  interests.  While  remaining 
a  sincere  believer  in  Christ  and  an  ardent  champion  of  social 
Justice,  Robins  became  increasingly  opposed  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
hierarchy  because  he  saw,  correctly,  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
the  strongest  opponent  to  the  communist  government  and  way  of 
life.  It  is  obvious  also  that  his  anti-Catholicism  was  increased  by 
association  with  persons  still  living  who  erroneously  ascribe  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  a  thirst  for  political  power.  Robins  fre- 
quently permitted  emotion  rather  than  logic  to  dominate  his  life 
and  was  often  influenced  by  other  persons  in  making  significant 
decisions. 

Public  sentiment  in  the  United  States  during  1930-31  seemed 
particularly  sceptical  and  suspicious  of  Soviet  Russia,  and  the 
climate  of  opinion  was  inopportune  for  any  move  to  re-establish 
diplomatic  relations.  The  American  concept  of  basic  freedoms 
was  violated  by  repeated  news  of  religious  persecution  within  the 
Soviet  Union.  Senator  Borah  judged  it  fitting  to  defend  and  ex- 
plain his  position  at  length  when  constituents  inquired  concerning 
his  so-called  defense  of  the  rulers  of  Russia,  and  he  found  himself 
helpless  when  private  individuals  throughout  the  United  States 
appealed  to  him  to  stop  religious  persecution  in  Russia.  Yet  when 
he  was  asked  why  the  United  States  did  not  recognize  Russia,  he 
replied,  "  There  is  no  reason  for  such  a  course  as  is  being  pursued 
and  therefore  there  is  no  answer.  .  .  .  Those  in  authority  simply 
do  not  do  what  they  ought  to  do,  that's  all."  *^  Gumberg  was 
often  handicapped  in  his  work  by  being  unable  to  explain  why 
his  half-brother,  S.  Zorin,  was  in  prison.  There  had  been  no  trial, 
and  Gumberg  was  unable  to  find  out  what  the  charges  against 
him  were.  (He  was  a  Trotskyist.)  Nevertheless,  Gumberg  con- 
tinued to  work  for  recognition  of  the  Soviet  regime.  He  headed  a 
committee  that  called  upon  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  late  in 
May,  1930,  to  urge  governmental  support  of  trade  relations,  but 
was  told  that   "  they  had  no  information  from  the   Department 

to  Robins,  New  York,  July  28,  1930.  Gumberg  MSS.  Robins  had  been 
sick  and  was  convalescing  and  vacationing  in  Southwest  Harbor,  Maine. 

"  Borah  to  L.  W.  Held  of  580  O'Farrell  St.,  San  Francisco,  dated  Wash- 
ington, June  4,  1930.   Borah  MSS. 
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of  Justice  which  would  justify  any  change  of  policy  in  regard  to 
Eussian  trade."  '^^ 

During  the  Hoover  administration,  Eobins,  in  cooperation  with 
Sol  Levinson,  concentrated  on  a  futile  attempt  to  bring  Senator 
Borah  to  favor  United  States  membership  in  the  World  Court. 
This  effort  was  part  of  a  general  plan  to  implement  the  Peace  Pact, 
but  to  Eobins  it  had  a  special  political  significance.  On  very  inti- 
mate terms  now  with  both  President  Hoover  and  Senator  Borah, 
Eobins  regarded  Eussian  recognition  and  United  States  member- 
ship in  the  Court  as  relatively  equal  concessions  which  he  personally 
might  be  able  to  wrest  from  them  respectively,  in  the  give  and 
take  of  Eepublican  politics.  Too,  he  cooperated  with  Levinson 
toward  a  solution  of  the  debt-reparations  problem  according  to  a 
graduated  scale  within  the  capacity  of  the  debtor  country  to  pay; 
any  successful  plan  of  debt  settlement  could  well  be  turned  to 
advantage  in  the  cause  of  United  States  recognition  of  Soviet 
Eussia.   In  May  of  1931,  Levinson  wrote  to  Senator  Borah : 

Please  bear  in  mind  that  I  have  a  potential  program  for 
adjustment  of  reparations  and  debts  (not  cancellation)  that 
in  contemplation  includes  Eussia.  I  think  that  may  be  the 
short  cut  to  Eussian  recognition.  Conditions  are  so  terrible  in 
Europe  that  we  can  afford  not  only  morally  but  financially  as 
well  to  enter  into  a  scheme  of  readjustment  to  which  all  the 
nations  of  the  world  must  contribute.  And,  as  the  adjustment 
is  for  the  purpose  of  general  appeasement,  economic  rehabilita- 
tion and  durable  world  peace,  Eussia  must  be  included.*^ 

In  view  of  the  depression,  Eobins  advocated  Eussian-American 
trade  relations  as  a  possible  means  of  bringing  about  an  upswing 
in  the  American  and  world  economy.  On  August  2,  1930,  when  it 
seemed  that  the  Hamilton  Fish  investigations  of  the  Whalen  docu- 
ments and  communist  propaganda  would  result  in  an  embargo  on 
Eussian  imports,  Eobins  wrote  to  Gumberg: 

In  all  the  publicity  we  can  touch  on  in  this  issue,  the  economic 
value  of  Eussian  trade  to  American  producers  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  renewed  activity  of  British  interests  to  monopolize 
that  trade  in  the  main  should  be  stressed.*^ 


*"  Gumberg  to  Robins,  New  York,  May  29,  1930.   Robins  MSS. 
*^  Levinson  to  Borah,  Chicago,  May  18,  1931.    Borah  MSS. 
**  Robins  to  Gumberg,  n.  p.,  Aug.  2,  1930.    Gumberg  MSS. 
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And  again  in  March  of  1931,  he  advised,  "  Hammer  all  you  can  on 
economic  salvation  for  America  and  even  Europe  through  relation- 
ship with  Eussia."  '^^ 

In  July  of  1931,  Robins  gave  lectures  in  favor  of  Soviet  recog- 
nition to  Protestant  church  groups  along  the  west  coast.  Recalling 
a  similar  western  tour  for  the  same  purpose  in  1919,  he  wrote  to 
Gumberg,  from  Seattle,  "  It  is  the  end  of  a  battle  I  began  twelve 
years  ago  in  so  far  as  this  very  conservative  body  of  protestant 
(churches  is  concerned."  ^^ 
Again  from  Sacramento  two  weeks  later  he  wrote : 

Last  night  I  had  a  fine  hearing  for  Russia  before  seven  hun- 
dred delegates,  preachers,  and  laymen  of  the  California  Synod 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  ...  At  the  finish  there  was  a 
standing  applause  that  lasted  six  minutes,^^ 

after  which  they  were  ready  for  a  resolution  on  Russian  recognition. 

In  August  of  1931,  Robins  was  already  drafted  by  the  National 
Republican  Committee  for  the  duration  of  the  campaign,  during 
which  he  made  on  the  average  of  two  addresses  in  a  different 
town  or  city  each  day.  Evidence  shows  that  prohibition  was  the 
only  issue  which  the  Republicans  stressed.  So  much  was  this  the 
case  that  Robins  and  Borah  became  estranged  temporarily  in 
August  of  1932  over  the  latter's  refusal  to  champion  the  dry  cause. 
Levinson  tried  to  get  a  statement  concerning  debts  and  reparations 
written  into  the  campaign  and  Robins  obligingly  approached  both 
Hoover  and  Borah  but  they  had  predetermined  that  nothing  on 
these  points  would  go  into  the  plank.  The  recognition  of  Russia 
does  not  seem  to  have  entered  into  the  campaign  even  remotely. 

At  the  height  of  the  campaign  to  re-elect  Hoover,  Robins  was 
stricken  with  amnesia.  He  had  paid  his  bill  at  the  New  York  City 
Club  on  September  3,  1932,  had  his  baggage  in  the  lobby,  and  was 
prepared  to  go  to  Washington  to  keep  an  appointment  the  next 
day  with  President  Hoover.  At  5  p.  m.,  he  stepped  out  to  mail  a 
letter  to  Mrs.  Robins  and  was  not  seen  again  until  November  18, 
when  he  was  discovered,  bearded,  wearing  overalls,  carrying  a  pick, 
spade,  and  wash  pan  of  a  gold  prospector  and  calling  himself, 

"Robins  to  Gumberg,  Memphis,  March  12,  1931.    Gumberg  MSS. 

^"Robins  to  Gumberg,  Seattle,  July  3,  1931.    Gumberg  MSS. 

^^  Robins  to  Gumberg,  Sacramento,  July  19,  1931.    Gumberg  MSS. 
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"■  Reynolds  Rogers,"  in  the  village  of  Whittier  in  the  Smoky 
Mountains  of  North  Carolina.^"  Both  his  disappearance  and  his 
discovery  caused  a  nation-wide  sensation  but  no  one  was  more 
vitally  concerned  than  was  President  Hoover  who  took  a  personal 
interest  in  the  search  and  gave  the  Administration's  full  support 

^~  Raymond  Robins  had  no  recollection  of  what  happened  after  he  left 
City  Club  or  how  he  got  to  Whittier.  Mrs.  Robins  did  receive  the  letter 
he  went  out  to  mail;  it  was  postmarked  Sept.  3,  7  p.m.  On  Monday, 
Sept.  5,  Robins,  dressed  in  bright  new  overalls,  heavy  shoes  and  a  hunting 
cap,  appeared  as  "  Reynolds  Rogers  "  at  Balsam,  North  Carolina,  and  took 
lodging  at  the  boarding  house  of  Mrs.  W.  E.  Bryson.  He  paid  a  week's 
board  in  advance — during  the  period  of  amnesia  Robins  was  never  without 
money — and  prepared  to  stay  in  Balsam  until  he  heard  that  a  certain 
Mr.  Dowd  formerly  of  Miami  was  there.  Two  days  later  Robins  checked 
in  at  the  McHan  boarding  house  in  Whittier.  During  ten  weeks  spent 
there,  Robins  was  unaware  of  his  identity  but  in  partial  contact  with 
reality.  He  entered  into  the  life  of  the  community,  made  speeches  for 
Herbert  Hoover  Avhom  he  remembered  as  a  personal  friend,  spoke  in  honor 
of  ex-President  Theodore  Roosevelt  on  the  anniversary  of  his  birthday, 
and  was  clear  on  prohibition,  world  peace,  national  politics.  He  went  for 
long  walks  in  the  woods,  joined  in  the  councils  of  the  Cherokee  Indians 
who  lived  in  the  hills  nearby,  organized  a  lyceum  for  adults  and  a  Sunday 
school  for  children.  Meanwhile  the  Federal  Secret  Service  conducted  a 
search,  President  Hoover  and  Senator  Borah  were  personally  concerned, 
and  Sol  Levinson  sponsored  a  national  campaign  of  publicity.  Carl  Byrd 
Fisher,  twelve  or  thirteen  years  old,  a  member  of  Robins'  Sunday  school 
class  in  Whittier,  compared  his  features  with  the  pictures  in  the  newspapers 
and  wrote  to  Levinson  who  telephoned  federal  agents  in  nearby  Asheville. 
With  their  approval,  John  Dreier  of  New  York,  Robins'  nephew,  came  to 
Whittier  and  identified  Robins  on  the  basis  of  his  interests  and  speaking 
ability.  In  order  to  escape  the  swarm  of  newspaper  men  surrounding  his 
boarding  house  Robins,  still  protesting  that  he  was  "  Reynolds  Rogers," 
permitted  himself  to  be  taken  to  Appalachian  Hall  Sanatorium  in  Asheville. 
Mrs.  Robins  arrived  that  afternoon  but  he  did  not  recognize  her.  Under 
the  care  of  Dr.  Mark  A.  Griffin,  specialist  in  mental  and  nervous  diseases, 
Raymond  Robins  suddenly  regained  his  memory  three  days  later,  Monday, 
Nov.  21.  He  had  undergone  severe  physical  strain  which  required  complete 
rest,  which  the  family  provided  in  Asheville  and  in  Chinsogut.  His  re- 
covery was  complete,  except  for  losing  the  ten  weeks  in  Whittier  which 
now  were  a  vacuum.  The  mental  break  apparently  was  caused  by  physical 
and  intellectual  overwork.  During  the  ordeal,  Mrs.  Robins  maintained 
admirable  poise,  courage  and  hope. 

Robins  looked  upon  his  amnesia  with  objectivity  and  even  wrote  a 
memorandum    for    the    press    concerning    it.    Robins    MSS.     The    Levinson 
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to  the  federal  secret  service  men,  and  who  quietly  had  Raymond 
and  Mrs.  Robins  as  guests  at  the  White  House  on  February  19  and 
20  before  the  Hoovers  would  vacate  the  premises.  Because  of 
amnesia,  therefore,  and  the  necessary  period  of  convalescence, 
Robins  was  out  of  active  political  life  during  the  election  of 
Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt,  November,  1932,  and  through  the  win- 
ter of  that  year. 

Since  Roosevelt's  acceptance  speech  of  the  previous  July,  rumors 
of  a  favorable  disposition  on  his  part  toward  Russian  recognition 
had  been  circulated  especially  in  New  York.  Roosevelt's  much 
publicized  luncheon  and  conference  with  Walter  Duranty,  Moscow 
correspondent  of  the  New  York  Times,  on  July  25,  1932,  which 
incidentally  was  arranged  through  Alexander  Gumberg  and  Frances 
Perkins,  served  to  emphasize  the  possibility  of  a  new  direction  of 
United  States  policy  toward  Russia  should  he  be  elected,  and  to 
lend  credence  to  the  rumors.  The  Governor's  attitude  concerning 
recognition  was  reported  to  be  merely  one  aspect  of  a  general  will- 
ingness to  embark  on  social  and  political  experiment  to  increase 
the  flow  of  trade  and  lift  the  United  States  and  the  world  out  of 
unprecedented  depression.  Gumberg  knew  what  others  did  not 
know,  that  Roosevelt  acknowledged  his  unfamiliarity  with  the 
entire  Russian  situation  and  that  during  the  conference  Walter 
Duranty  advanced  the  suggestion  that  it  might  be  best  for  the 
Governor,  in  case  of  his  election,  to  entrust  the  study  of  the  entire 
problem  to  some  individual  in  whom  he  had  complete  confidence 
and  on  whose  judgment  he  could  rely.^^ 

Even  while  he  campaigned  for  Herbert  Hoover  during  August 
out  of  personal  and  party  loyalty  and  in  the  face  of  almost  certain 
defeat,  Robins  circulated  on  the  fringe  of  the  Democratic  party 
and  was  more  than  remotely  interested  when  certain  Progressive 
friends  reported  with  enthusiasm  that  Roosevelt  had  endorsed  this 
or  that  pet  economic  measure.   Just  before  his  amnesia,  Robins,  and 

MSS.  and  Borah  MSS.  also  contain  material  on  Robins'  disappearance  and 
the  effort  to  iind  him.  The  Literary  Digest  of  December  10,  1932,  carried 
the  entire  story.  The  New  York  Daily  Mirror  of  Nov.  23,  1932,  carried 
Robins'  picture  as  a  prospector  at  the  time  he  was  discovered.  See  also 
the  New  York  Telegram,  Nov.  21,  1932;  Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle,  Nov.  21, 
1932;   Chicago  Daily  Tribune,  Dec.  12,  1932. 

'^^  Gumberg  to  Borah,  New  York,  Nov.  21,  1932.    Borah  MSS. 
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later  Borah,  insisted  that  Gumberg  keep  them  informed  of  de- 
velopments and  it  is  clear  that  Frances  Perkins  was  the  most 
resourceful  line  of  information  and  communication  between  Gum- 
berg and  the  Governor's  Mansion. 

In  view  of  Eobins'  affiliation  with  the  Democratic  party  before 
the  Progressive  movement  of  1912,  of  his  association  with  William 
Jennings  Bryan  and  other  Democratic  leaders  to  get  outlawry 
adopted  by  the  convention  in  1924,  together  with  cooperation  with 
the  Democratic  organization  in  Florida  politics,  it  is  apparent  that 
a  willingness  to  transfer  his  allegiance  to  Eoosevelt  in  1933  was 
not  an  abrupt  break  with  his  political  past.  The  fact  that  the 
Roosevelt  administration  gave  full  support  to  the  Chinsegut  de- 
velopment making  possible  Eobins'  dream  of  an  agricultural  re- 
search center  for  local  improvement  made  a  strong  appeal  to  him. 
At  any  rate,  early  in  his  convalescent  period,  on  January  16,  1933, 
Robins,  every  inch  a  politician,  calculated  his  allegiance  for  the 
future  and  looked  forward  to  the  election  of  1936.  Should  Roose- 
velt prove  unsatisfactory  in  the  next  three  years,  it  would  give 
Herbert  Hoover  a  chance  to  return  to  office.  On  the  other  hand, 
he  said : 

If  Roosevelt  gives  us  what  we  want  in  our  America  for  these 
next  three  years,  it  would  be  easy  and  comfortable  to  support 
him.  To  do  this  would  fit  into  many  old  grooves  of  work  and 
fellowship,  and  be  especially  helpful  locally.^* 

By  February,  1933,  Robins  had  regained  his  physical  and  intel- 
lectual vigor  and,  yielding  to  the  persuasions  of  Gumberg,  he  made 
plans  for  a  quiet,  unsponsored  trip  to  Russia.  Gumberg  had  in 
mind  that  without  previous  publicity,  Robins  could  go  in  the 
employ  of  some  newspaper  syndicate  which  would  publish  articles 
transmitted  from  Moscow.  Robins  preferred  to  pay  his  own  way, 
do  whatever  he  could  in  Moscow  toward  a  renewal  of  Russian- 
American  relations,  see  Russia,  and  amass  facts  and  impressions 
as  data  for  a  new  lecture.  Upon  his  return  he  would  supposedly 
tour  the  country  under  the  auspices  again  of  the  Pond  Lyceum 
Bureau. 

In  and  out  of  Washington  in  March  and  early  April,  Robins 
noted  that  President  Roosevelt,  unlike  his  immediate  predecessor, 

"  Robins  to  Gumberg,  Chinsegut,  Jan.  16,  1933.    Gumberg  MSS. 
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had  tlie  support  of  the  American  Congress  and  people  and  was  ful- 
filling his  promise  of  action  in  the  economic  emergency  which 
had  an  effect  of  dwarfing  all  other  problems.  Although  it  was 
hard  to  sift  the  truth  "  out  from  the  evasions  of  those  in  power 
and  the  rumours  retailed  by  the  wise  and  otherwise,"  it  did 
seem  certain  that  Eoosevelt  intended  eventually  to  re-establish 
relations  with  Eussia.  In  general,  official  opinion  favored  a  change 
of  attitude  toward  Eussia  by  the  step-at-a-time  process  and  after 
full  inquiry  and  agreement  on  separate  points.  Neither  Eobins 
nor  Borah  favored  this  approach.  The  latter  especially  believed 
the  issue  should  be  settled  summarily  by  the  appointment  of  an 
ambassador  on  March  5 ;  apj^osition  would  die  down  in  twenty- 
four  hours.  Borah  was  completely  without  influence  even  in  the 
cause  which  he  had  championed  for  a  decade.  Eobins  sensed  a 
distinct  mistrust  of  him  and  a  tendency  to  leave  him  alone  and 
take  in  stride  whatever  he  gave  in  the  form  of  cooperation  or 
opposition. ^^  Phil  LaFollette  who  would  soon  return  from  Eussia 
was  expected  to  report  directly  to  the  President.  Eobins  suggested 
to  Gumberg,  "  I  do  hope  you  will  see  him  on  his  arrival  and  get  over 
the  wisdom  and  the  necessity  of  direct  action  first  and  negotiations 
afterwards.  It  is  in  line  with  the  boldness  and  courage  of  other 
moves."  ^"^  A  memorandum  in  the  Phil  LaFollette  Papers  shows 
that  he  and  his  father,  Eobert  LaFollette,  saw  Eoosevelt  on  March 
20  for  "  about  an  hour  "  during  which  the  President  wanted  to 
know  about  Eussia  and  how  to  deal  with  the  question;  Phil  sug- 
gested recognition  promptly  and  "  without  a  lot  of  preliminaries."  ^'^ 
Eobins  drew  close  to  Cordell  Hull  personally  and  through  William 
Hard.    On  this  Eobins  said : 

Bill  [Hard]  is  our  good  friend  and  is  a  special  friend  of 
Cordell  Hull.  They  are  seeing  each  other  almost  daily.  He 
has  not  taken  up  the  Eussian  situation  but  promises  that  he 
will  do  so.    And  he  will.    I  know  this  because  of  his  interest. 


^=  Robins  to  Levinson,  Chinsegut,  May  13,  1933.  Robins  MSS.  Robins 
to  Gumberg,  Washington,  March   16,  1933.    Gumberg  MSS. 

^"Robins  to  Gumberg,  Washington,  Mar.  16,  1933.    Gumberg  MSS. 

^'  LaFollette  MSS.  It  had  been  rumored  that  Roosevelt  would  appoint 
him  Ambassador  to  Russia.  The  President  offered  him  other  posts  but  not 
the  ambassadorship.  Phil  LaFollette,  however,  preferred  to  stay  in  Wis- 
consin. 
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and  also  because  he  wants  me  to  serve  him  in  an  important 
point.^^ 

The  Robins  Papers  do  not  reveal  whom,  besides  Senator  Sorah, 
Robins  saw  in  Washington  but  it  is  clear  that  he  spent  the  month  of 
March  trying  to  convince  officials  of  the  suitability  of  direct  recog- 
nition first  and  negotiations  afterwards,  instead  of  the  opposite 
procedure.   He  wrote  to  Levinson  on  March  30 : 

The  Russian  question  seems  to  be  again  clouded  by  delay 
and  conflicting  counsel  on  methods.  I  have  done  what  I  could, 
and  a  really  worthy  group  of  folks  and  statements  have  gone 
to  Hull  and  the  President.  I  will  tell  you  all  of  this  when 
we  meet  again. ®^ 

And  again  on  April  2,  he  wrote : 

We  have  now  exhausted  all  the  channels  of  supposed  influ- 
ence that  we  could  bring  to  bear  for  a  turn  of  better  relations 
with  Soviet  Russia.  I  have  been  surprised  at  the  quality  and 
number  of  those  who  have  given  our  efforts  support.  ...  I 
leave  for  Russia  by  the  middle  of  this  month. •'^ 

Incidentally,  and  strange  as  it  may  seem,  Levinson,  who  had  so 
long  opposed  the  League  and  the  League  Court,  requested  Robins 
to  persuade  Russia  to  join  the  League  of  Nations  in  the  interest 
of  world  peace. 

On  April  13,  1933,  Robins  sailed  on  the  "  President  Harding." 
He  arrived  in  Moscow  on  time  to  be  the  special  guest  of  the  Rus- 
sian government  at  the  May  Day  celebrations.  It  is  an  understate- 
ment to  say  that  he  was  fascinated  and  thrilled  at  the  Red  parade 
in  all  its  military  splendor.  He  grew  ecstatic  at  the  "  utterly  life- 
like face  and  features  "  of  Lenin's  corpse.**^  On  his  travels  through 
Russia,  he  marveled  at  the  perfection  to  which  the  Soviets  had 
brought  the  socialist  state :  it  reached  into  the  lives  of  men,  women, 

^^  Robins  to  Gumberg,  Washington,  March  17,  1933.    Gumberg  MSS. 

^^  Robins  to  Levinson,  Brooklyn,  March  30,  1933.    Levinson  MSS. 

■^"Robins  to  Levinson,  Brooklyn,  April  2,  1933.    Levinson  MSS. 

"  R.  R.  to  M.  D.  R.,  Moscow,  May  1,  1933  and  May  4,  1933.  Excerpts  of 
the  letters  marked,  "Not  for  Publication"  (by  Margaret  Dreier  Robins 
in  1933)  were  sent  to  Levinson  and  other  selected  friends.  Levinson  MSS. 
Robins  to  Levinson,  Moscow,  May  13,  1933  and  June  8,  1933.  Levinson 
MSS. 
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and  children  with  provisions  for  education,  rest,  exercise,  work, 
recreation.  To  him,  all  of  this  was  good — for  Eussia.  He  toured 
the  land,  studying  particularly  manufactures,  education,  and  agri- 
culture. He  rejoiced  in  the  elimination  of  illiteracy,  in  the  mech- 
anization of  agriculture  and  industry,  mass  production,  the  inclu- 
sion of  minorities  within  the  federated  Republic,  in  the  abolition 
of  the  Orthodox  Church.  Marvelling  at  the  mechanical  progress, 
Eobins  wrote  to  Levinson  from  Moscow  on  June  8 : 

I  have  seen  mills  and  mines,  factories  and  blast  furnaces; 
giant  farms  three  thousand  acres  and  not  a  cross  fence,  all 
mechanized,  tractors,  gang  plows,  combines,  the  director  using 
an  airplane  for  supervision;  new  industrial  cities  rising  as  by 
magic  from  barren  hills  and  windswept  step])es ;  a  peasant 
world  turned  upside  down,  a  new  order  of  things  visible, 
vital  and  vibrant  clashing  ruthlessly  with  the  old  order — 
YOUTH  in  the  saddle  and  riding  hard  and  ever  near  the  red 
soldier  with  his  bayonetted  gun  fighting  sabotage  within  and 
counter-revolution  without  .  .  .^" 

Continuing,  he  referred  to  the  broad  and  deep  organization  accord- 
ing to  the  communist  plan : 

It  is  a  confused,  strange,  wild,  impossible,  thrilling  scene. 
At  the  top  two  million  communist  party  members,  next  four 
million  Comsomols,  next  four  million  Young  Pioneers.  You 
find  them  in  every  city,  marching — singing  as  they  march — 
in  every  shop  and  factory  they  lead  the  Red  Corner,  on  every 
State  Farm  and  Collective  they  are  the  cutting  edge  of  the 
workers,  in  every  barracks  they  spur  the  laggard  soldiers — 
shouting  texts  from  the  gospel  of  Marx  and  his  prophet  lenin. 
The  achievement  of  these  past  fifteen  years  is  colossal.  ,  .  .'^^ 

It  was  a  new  order  of  things  being  built  in  Lenin's  land  and  the 
spirit  of  Lenin  pervaded  everything.  Robins  rejoiced  that  he  had 
known  Lenin  personally. 

It  was  pathetic  and  tragic  that  Raymond  Robins  was  unable  to 
penetrate  below  the  surface  of  the  communist  regime,  but  such 
were  the  facts.  The  only  aspect  of  Russian  life  that  seemed  to 
disturb  him  was  the  complete  elimination  of  Christianity;  he  did 
not  understand  how  a  people  could  live  without  religion.    Yet  to 

"^  Robins  to  Levinson,  Moscow,  June  8,  193'3.    Levinson  MSS. 
«^  Ibid. 
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say  that  Eobins  had  been  converted  to  Marxian  communism  would 
not  be  correct.  He  held  too  many  Christian  principles :  belief  in 
a  personal  God,  in  life  after  death — the  nature  of  this  life  after 
death  puzzled  him  very  much — and  the  dignity  of  every  human 
being.  He  had  high  standards  of  morality  and  his  personal  life 
seemed  beyond  reproach.  The  first  public  statement  after  amnesia 
was  one  of  pardon  and  good  will  toward  his  enemies  who  had  ridi- 
culed his  illness — indeed  a  Christian  mode  of  behavior  on  Robins' 
part.  He  believed  strongly  in  representative  government,  in  the 
influence  of  voters  on  their  government  by  public  opinion  and  the 
process  of  law,  and  he  was  attached  to  the  American  political  party 
system.  Yet  while  Bruce  Lockhart,  who  was  imprisoned  in  1918 
before  he  left  Russia,  Allen  Wardwell,  who  became  disillusioned 
and  sceptical  concerning  the  Soviets,  and  Sherwood  Eddy,  who 
visited  Russia  and  gained  profound  insight  into  the  nature  of  the 
communist  way  of  life — while  men  such  as  these  saw  through  the 
Russia  of  the  communists,  Raymond  Robins  remained  blind.  Ar- 
dently longing  for  social  justice  and  a  better  standard  of  human 
life  for  all  mankind,  he  was  deceived  into  thinking  that  the  Soviet 
regime  was  contributing  to  its  fulfillment  in  Russia. 

While  in  Moscow,  Robins  had  conferences  with  key  members  of 
the  Russian  government  and  communist  party,  including  Litvinov, 
Karakhan,  Radek  and  Stalin.  The  latter  who  seldom  received 
foreigners  granted  Robins  an  hour-long  interview.  Following  upon 
President  Roosevelt's  appeal  to  the  heads  of  state  of  the  fifty-four 
countries  assembled  at  the  Geneva  Disarmament  Conference  for 
international  economic  accord  and  a  solemn  and  definite  pact  of 
non-agression,^^  Robins  communicated  with  Litinov  then  in 
Geneva  and  suggested  a  direct  reply  from  Kalinin  as  chief  of  state 
rather  than  from  Litvinov  as  Commissar  for  Foreign  Affairs.  This 
was  calculated  to  be  more  conducive  to  re-establishment  of  diplo- 
matic relations.  Robins  was,  however,  not  at  all  optimistic  either 
on  the  question  of  recognition  or  Russian  membership  in  the  League 
of  Nations  which  Levinson  charged  him  to  urge.  Apparently 
Litvinov  did  not  give  Robins  a  cordial  reception  as  was  evidenced 
in  his  (Robins')  later  comment  that  Stalin  let  him  state  the  argu- 
ment for  Russian  membership,  "  not  angryly   \^sic\   rejecting  the 

"*  Foreign  Relations,  1933,  I,  143. 
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idea  as  did  Litvinov  but  saying  at  the  conclusion,  .  .  .  '  There  may- 
be something  in  it.' "  ^^  Writing  to  Levinson  from  Moscow  on 
June  8,  1933,  Eobins  said: 

I  wish  I  could  be  as  confident  of  the  result  of  the  Eoosevelt 
letter  to  Kalinin  and  his  reply  as  you  seem  to  be.  I  was  in 
communication  with  Litvinov  over  this  incident  and  urged  the 
direct  reply  by  Kalinin  himself  rather  than  a  diplomatic  one 
by  Litvinov.  More  of  this  when  we  meet  again.  On  the  main 
point  of  your  great  and  creative  suggestion  [of  Eussian  mem- 
bership in  the  League  of  Nations],  the  results  are  still  nega- 
tive. Some  nice  words  and  a  bit  of  trading  in  suggestions  but 
nothing  substantial.  Litvinov  as  you  know  is  in  Geneva  en 
route  to  London  and  there  will  be  no  developments  for  the 
present  in  that  direction — the  matter  of  your  suggestion. *^^ 

Eobins  returned  as  he  had  gone,  on  the  "  President  Harding." 
On  board  ship  he  rejoiced  to  learn  via  cable,  probably  from  Levin- 
son,  that  Eaymond  Moley  and  Litvinov  had  conferred  in  London 
concerning  the  curtailment  of  the  export  of  wheat  from  Eussia  in 
order  to  facilitate  marketing  of  United  States  wheat,  and  that 
recognition  had  been  decided  upon  by  the  Eoosevelt  administration. 
On  June  30,  Eobins  wrote  to  Levinson : 

You  will  know  with  what  a  thrill  I  read  the  radio  message 
received  on  board  to  the  effect  that  Moley  and  Litvinov  had 
conferred  and  that  the  recognition  of  the  Soviet  Union  was 
definitely  determined  upon  by  the  Administration.*'^ 

Yet  he  was  not  sure  that  the  talk  about  recognition  would  not  die 
down  without  action  as  had  so  frequently  been  the  case  in  former 
instances  of  near  success.  Approaching  New  York  early  in  July, 
he  planned  his  strategy.  He  would  see  Gumberg  first  and  get  what- 
ever confidential  information  he  had  on  the  Eussian- American  situ- 
ation. Then  he  would  proceed  to  Washington  to  discuss  the  out- 
look with  Senator  Borah  and  possibly  other  officials.  From  the 
ship,  he  wired  Levinson  who  was  then  vacationing  in  Kennebunk 

"^  Robins  to  Levinson,  Chinsegut,  Oct.  6,  1939.    Robins  MSS. 

"^  Robins  to  Levinson,  Moscow,  June  8,  1933.    Levinson  MSS. 

°^  Robins  to  Levinson,  aboard  the  "  President  Harding,"  June  30,  1933. 
Levinson  MSS.  There  is  no  other  evidence  to  substantiate  the  statement 
that  the  decision  to  recognize  Russia  was  made  at  this  time. 
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Beach,  Maine,  of  his  desire  to  contact  him  as  soon  as  possible, 
preferably  in  personal  visit  but  at  any  rate  over  the  telephone.  He 
said: 

I  have  some  messages  that  require  I  go  at  once  to  Washington, 
or  I  should  be  tempted  to  try  and  run  to  Kennebunk  Beach 
before  going  anywhere  else  after  we  land.  However,  I  shall 
hope  to  talk  with  you  by  long  distance.  ...  I  am  very  eager 
to  make  no  wrong  moves  in  the  game  now  being  played. "^^ 

Eobins'  messages  were  probably  verbal ;  there  is  no  record  of  what 
the  messages  contained  or  to  whom  he  delivered  them.  It  is  certain 
that  he  went  directly  from  Kew  York  to  Baltimore  to  see  Senator 
Borah  who  had  had  surgery  and  was  much  too  ill  to  be  interested 
in  anything  but  getting  well.  Although  Eobins  did  not  discuss 
Russian  affairs  with  Borah,  he  spent  the  next  several  weeks  trying 
to  "  get  a  hearing  on  the  Russian  issue  where  it  will  be  of  most 
value."  ^^  His  approach  to  government  officials  at  this  time  bears 
a  striking  similarity  to  his  method  of  procedure  in  the  summer 
of  1918,  only  this  time  he  had  access  to  President  Roosevelt  per- 
sonally whereas  in  the  former  instance,  President  Wilson  ignored 
him  completely.  On  July  13,  Robins  presented  his  arguments  to 
Daniel  Roper,  Henry  A.  Wallace,  Harold  Ickes,  and  Frances  Per- 
kins, Secretaries  of  Commerce,  Agriculture,  Interior,  and  Labor 
respectively;  and  to  Professors  James  Harvey  Rogers  and  George 
Warren  of  the  "  brain  trust."  "  All  are  in  favor  of  our  position," 
he  told  Gumberg  on  July  14,  "  but  none  ready  to  do  anything 
about  it."  '^°  Government  officials  were  fatigued  and  overworked. 
Robins  noted  that  they  were  "  run  ragged  "  in  an  effort  to  meet  the 
pressing  needs  of  the  economic  depression ;  their  receiving  apparatus 
was  "  clogged  "  and  "  gummed  up  "  so  that  new  material  could  not 
penetrate.  The  fact  was  that  other  activities  in  which  the  various 
Secretaries  had  a  direct  responsibility  were  urgent  while  Russian 
recognition,  which  would  depend  ultimately  and  entirely  on  the 
already-overworked  President,  could  wait.  Robins  placed  some 
confidence  in  Rexford  Tugwell  who  was  on  intimate  terms  at  the 
same  time  with  the  President  and  with  the  other  members  of  the 

«9  Robins  to  Gumberg,  Washington,  July  7,  1933.    Gumberg  MSS. 
'"'  Robins  to  Gumberg,  Washington,  July  14,  1933.    Gumberg  MSS. 
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confidential  circle,  and  in  Harold  Ickes,  who,  besides  being  a  mem- 
ber of  the  cabinet,  knew  Eobins  well  since  their  years  of  collabora- 
tion against  the  "  gray  wolf  "  gang  in  Chicago  in  the  first  decade 
of  the  century.  On  July  16,  Robins  informed  Gumberg  that  he 
had  received  personal  assurance  "  from  four  in  the  top  circle,"  and 
indirect  assurance  from  two  more,  making  six  out  of  the  ten  in  the 
cabinet  in  agreement  with  him  on  the  fact  that  Eussia  should  be 
recognized  and  recognized  before  negotiations.  J.  Edgar  Hoover 
who  serves  today  as  America's  watchguard  against  communist 
infiltration  and  subversion  raised  some  questions  in  1933,  but 
Eobins  answered  them  to  at  least  his  own  satisfaction.  Yet,  in 
spite  of  all  his  contacts  in  Washington,  he  had  not  seen  Eoosevelt, 
or  as  he  expressed  it,  he  had  not  reached  the  Center.  And  he  ad- 
mitted that  in  the  long  run,  really  "  Nothing  is  done  until  it  is 
DONE."  '^ 

Eobins  considered  this  quiet  if  determined  activity  directed 
toward  a  renewal  of  Soviet-American  relations  costly  to  his  per- 
sonal fortunes.  For  the  sake  of  effectiveness,  he  had  had  to  forego 
publicity  in  Moscow,  in  London  on  the  way  home,  and  in  New 
York  and  Washington — publicity  which  would  have,  or  could  have, 
contributed  much  to  the  success  of  a  proposed  lecture  tour  under 
Pond.  He  weighed  the  balance :  in  the  conflict  between  his  private 
interests  and  Soviet-American  relations,  the  former  mattered  not 
at  all.    He  stated  the  case  to  Gumberg: 

The  public  service  in  a  measure  conflicts  with  my  private 
interest,  as  I  have  to  forego  publicity  that  would  help  my 
lectures.  .  .  .  There  is  of  course,  no  question  in  my  mind  as  to 
what  I  must  do  when  this  divided  allegiance  arises — I  have 
to  give  all  to  the  Cause  of  better  relations  between  the  two 
governments.  But  it  ought  someway  [sic]  to  be  arranged  that 
I  do  not  suffer  too  heavily  in  my  private  affairs  in  this  task. 
In  old  days  it  would  not  have  mattered,  nov7  my  lecture 
returns  mean  for  me  daily  bread. '^- 

This  complaint  was  part  of  a  rather  lengthy  report  from  Eobins 
on  his  activities  and  the  outlook  in  Washington  which  reached 
Gumberg  July  17,  1933.    The  latter  came  to  the  rescue  that  same 

"Robins  to  Gumberg,  Washington,  July   16,   1933.    Gumberg  MSS. 
''^  Ibid.    Robins'   investments   had   shrunk   to  one-half   or   approximately 
;p40,000. 
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day  with  requests  to  Frances  Perkins,  Secretary  of  Labor,  and 
member  of  the  President's  intimate  circle,  and  to  Phil  LaFollette, 
to  obtain  a  hearing  for  Eobins  with  Eoosevelt.'^  Frances  Perkins 
made  preliminary  arrangements  but  the  conference  did  not  ma- 
terialize. Just  before  departing  for  New  York,  July  20,  Eobins 
addressed  to  her  a  letter  of  appreciation  for  her  "  generous  interest 
in  a  matter  that  seems  of  great  domestic  and  international  moment 
— the  relations  between  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union."  "'* 
He  listed  his  New  York  and  Maine  addresses  (3  University  Place 
in  New  York  and  Southwest  Harbor,  the  Dreiers'  summer  home  in 
Maine),  and  offered  to  be  available  for  conference  on  call.  Hold- 
ing out  recognition  of  Eussia  as  a  contributing  factor  toward  eco- 
nomic recovery,  disarmament,  and  world  peace,  he  said: 

Should  the  occasion  arise  in  which  my  rather  careful  survey 
of  present  conditions  in  the  Soviet  Union  might  be  of  value 
to  this  Administration,  I  will  of  course  be  glad  to  meet  for 
discussion  and  questioning  as  may  be  desired.  There  is  pos- 
sibly no  other  single  subject  that  has  so  much  possibility  of 
a  considerable  market  for  American  products,  stabilization  of 
the  world  market,  liquidation  of  the  menace  in  the  Far  East 
and  reduction  of  armaments  and  support  of  world  peace  as  this 
one  of  better  relations  between  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union." 

In  the  meantime  Eobins  gave  a  broadcast  over  NBC,  July  26, 
which  had  the  same  tone  as  his  letters  written  from  Moscow.  He 
detailed  the  "  colossal  transformation  "  wrought  in  the  economic 
and  social  life  of  the  Eussian  people  during  the  fifteen  years  of 
the  communist  regime :  organization  on  a  national  scale,  full  em- 
ployment, mechanized  agriculture,  mass  production,  a  complete 
educational  and  correctional  penal  system,  abolition  of  capital  pun- 
ishment except  for  "  crimes  against  the  state,"  an  "  iron  disciplined 
law  and  order,"  effective  social  control  by  the  communist  party, 
prominence  of  sports  and  the  theatre.  He  admitted  that  this  nation- 
wide organization  entailed  a  terrible  cost  in  freedom  and  life  to  the 
Eussian  people.    Everywhere  there  was  the  presence  of  armed  force 

^^  Gumberg  to  Frances  Perkins,  New  York,  July  17,  1933.  Gumberg  to 
Phil  LaFollette,  New  York,  July  17,  1933.    Gumberg  MSS. 

'*  Robins  to  Frances  Perkins,  Washington,  July  20,  1933.    Robins  MSS. 
"  lUd. 
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while  propaganda  surrounded  the  citizen  from  the  cradle  to  the 
grave.  "Are  the  gains  worth  the  costs?"  he  asked  rhetorically. 
And  he  answered,  "  That  is  a  matter  of  personal  opinion."  He 
ended  his  broadcast  with  a  ringing  statement  that  the  United  States 
government  should  recognize  Soviet  Kussia.^*^ 

James  B.  Pond,  under  whose  auspices  Kobins  planned  to  begin 
a  new  lecture  tour  on  Eussia,  was  quick  to  see  that  the  radio 
address  did  more  harm  than  good.  He  thought  Eobins  had  "  sugar- 
coated  Eussia  "  which  is  what  the  American  people  did  not  want. 
"  Things  can't  all  be  perfect  there,"  he  commented.^^  In  addition. 
Pond  found  that  the  amnesia  hurt;  people  raised  their  eyebrows  at 
the  mention  of  the  name  of  Eaymond  Eobins.  They  were  sceptical 
of  his  disappearance  and  unfavorable  to  his  attitude  on  prohibition. 
Pond  was  quite  frank  with  Eobins.  The  latter's  prestige  was  at 
a  low  ebb. 

Eobins  retired  to  Southwest  Harbor,  Maine,  during  August  and 
early  September.  Occasionally  he  visited  Senator  Borah  who  was 
vacationing  and  convalescing  in  Poland  Springs,  Maine,  and  they 
discussed  Eussian  affairs  and  sundry  political  topics.  The  Senator, 
however,  was  entirely  without  influence  with  the  new  administra- 
tion and  was  not  even  consulted  in  the  summer  and  fall  of  1933 
by  anyone  in  office  concerning  the  feasibility  of  a  change  in  United 
States  attitude  toward  Eussia  which  he  had  championed  since 
Eobins  converted  him  to  it  in  1918. 

On  August  17,  Phil  LaFollette  informed  Gumberg  that  President 
Eoosevelt  would  be  "  very  glad  to  see  Eaymond  Eobins  "  in  Septem- 
ber— he  could  not  see  him  in  August  because  of  pressing  matters 
arising  out  of  the  recovery  program — and  that  Eobins  could  arrange 
the  time  of  the  appointment  by  contacting  Marvin  Mclntyre,  one 
of  the  White  House  secretaries.''^  It  seems  quite  certain  that  Eobins 
did  not  see  the  President  in  September.  On  October  10,  Eoosevelt 
addressed  a  personal  invitation  to  Kalinin,  President  of  the  All- 
Eussian  Central  Executive  Committee,  to  send  to  Washington  a 
representative  of  Soviet  Eussia  to  conduct  discussions  leading  to 
the   re-establishment   of   diplomatic   relations.    Kalinin's   response 

■'^  Robins  MSS. 

"  Pond  to  Robins,  New  York,  Aug.  10,  IQ^S.   Robins  MSS. 
''^  LaFollette  to  Gumberg,  n.  p.,  Aug.  17,  1933.    Gumberg  to  Robins,  New 
York,  Aug.  21,  1933.    Robins  MSS. 
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that  Maxim  Litvinov  was  being  sent  reached  Washington  on  October 
17.'^^  Three  days  later,  October  20,  President  Eoosevelt  announced 
to  the  press  that  he  had  invited  Russia  to  send  a  representative 
to  Washington  to  negotiate  an  agreement  preliminary  to  recog- 
nition of  the  Soviet  regime.®°  Only  after  he  had  decided  on 
recognition  did  he  receive  Robins  in  interview.  The  presidential 
appointment  book  records  that  the  interview  took  place  on  October 
13,  at  4 :45  p.  m.,  that  is,  after  Roosevelt  had  decided  on  recogni- 
tion but  before  Kalinin  had  replied  to  the  invitation.  In  view  of 
Robins'  and  Gumberg's  intimacy  with  Soviet  oflEicials  both  in  Russia 
and  in  the  United  States,  it  is  not  inconceivable  that  Robins  had 
heard  through  Russian  sources  of  Roosevelt's  decision  before  he 
returned  to  Washington  to  present  his  arguments  to  the  President 
personally. 

In  a  letter  to  Gumberg,  Robins  stated : 

[I]  have  had  a  full  hearing  by  the  gentleman  I  came  to  see. 
Propaganda  was  the  matter  under  his  special  emphasis.  Would 
it  be  the  purpose  of  the  Soviet  government  not  to  foment 
agitation  in  this  country  after  recognition,  and  what  reliance 
could  be  put  on  such  a  promise?  I  think  I  helped  a  little  to 
give  him  assurance  on  this  point. ®^ 


"SDR,  711.61/287  and  711.61/2871/2. 

^^  On  the  afternoon  of  that  day,  October  20,  and  again  on  October  31, 
President  Roosevelt  received  in  conference  the  Jesuit,  Father  Edmund  A. 
Walsh,  director  of  the  Georgetown  School  of  Foreign  Service.  It  is  en- 
lightening to  contrast  Robins'  naive  confidence  in  the  word  of  Soviet  officials 
with  Father  Walsh's  distrust  gained  from  penetrating  analysis  of  Soviet 
ideology  and  tactics  during  two  years  experience  in  Russia  and  twenty-five 
years  of  study  and  research.  In  compliance  with  President  Roosevelt's 
request.  Father  Walsh  wrote  two  memoranda,  one  on  the  Soviet  attitude 
toward  religion  in  which  he  emphasized  the  dangers  of  recognition  without 
previous  settlement  of  differences  and  the  other  on  the  character  of 
Litvinov.  Father  Walsh  was  dismayed  at  President  Roosevelt's  confidence 
in  his  own  ability  to  cope  with  the  Russians.  (On  the  two  conferences  and 
memoranda,  see  Walsh,  op.  cit.,  pp.  19-25.)  In  the  negotiations  preliminary 
to  recognition,  Litvinov  stated  that  the  laws  of  Russia  assured  religious 
liberty  to  American  citizens  in  Russia  and  that  he  could  offer  no  guarantee 
that  the  existing  laws  concerning  religion  would  be  changed.  SDR,  711.61/ 
343  3/s. 

"Robins  to  Gumberg,  Washington,  Oct.  12,  1933.  Gumberg  MSS.  The 
date  of  this  letter  raises  the  questions  whether  Robins  saw  President  Roose- 
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Robins  asked  ivheji  recognition  could  be  expected,  but  the  question 
was  ignored.  Nevertheless,  he  was  very  well  pleased  with  the  con- 
ference and  the  opportunity  given  him  to  state  once  more  the 
arguments  he  had  so  frequently  presented  to  Republican  Presidents 
with  far  less  chances  of  success.  Continuing  the  letter  to  Gum- 
berg,  he  stated,  "  I  was  able  to  put  the  Far  Eastern  aspect,  the 
international  peace  aspect,  and  the  trade  aspects  of  the  question 
with  reasonable  fullness.  Also  the  value  of  not  following  the  bad 
example  of  the  last  Administration  in  re  Russia."  ^-  Roosevelt's 
mind  was  open,  he  reported  to  Senator  Borah,  "  and  as  different 
from  all  who  preceeded  [sic]  him  on  this  issue  as  could  be  imagined. 
Secretary  Hull  was  .  .  .  friendly,  fair  and  understanding."  Robins 
added : 

TIME  seems  to  me  of  moment  in  these  negotiations.  If  some 
matters  involve  delay  they  should  be  referred  to  a  commission 
AFTEE  recognition.  .  .  . 

What  an  hour  in  the  life  of  this  nation  and  of  the  world. 
.  .  .  How  I  hope  and  pray  that  we  shall  have  recognized  the 
Soviet  Union  before  the  next  war  begins.  As  the  Europeans 
contradictions  stand,  a  next  war  seems  inevitable.^^ 

Here  he  made  particular  reference  to  the  rise  of  Hitler  in  Europe. 
Yet  fear  of  Japan  in  the  Far  East  was  an  even  weightier  considera- 
tion in  United  States  recognition  of  Russia  in  1933. 

Thirteen  years  later,  Robins,  recalling  his  conference  with  Presi- 
dent Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt,  wrote  to  Professor  Frederick  Lewis 
Schuman : 

I  .  .  .  returned  to  Washington  and  did  not  ask  any  of  my 
Cabinet  friends  to  get  me  an  interview  with  FDR,  but  called 
up  McEntyre  and  asked  for  an  interview,  was  given  15  minutes 
in  the  late  afternoon.  I  was  with  the  President  over  one  hour 
and  a  half,  the  President  stopping  all  interruptions  even  by 


velt  on  October  12,  or  whether  he  made  a  mistake  in  dating  the  letter  to 
Gumberg,  or  whether  he  had  a  conference  with  Secretary  Hull  on  October 
12  and  with  President  Roosevelt  on  October  13.  The  context  of  the  letter 
leads  to  the  conclusion  that  he  was  speaking  of  a  conference  with  the 
President,  although  he  refers  only  "  to  the  gentleman  I  came  to  see."  There 
is  no  other  reference  to  this  meeting  on  October  12  in  the  Robins  Papers. 

«^  Robins  to  Borah,  n.  p.,  Oct.  31,  1933.   Borali  MSS. 
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telephone,  and  I  then  rose,  which  as  you  know  is  not  the  way 
interviews  with  the  great  and  mighty  are  terminated.  FDR 
asked  me  in  surprise  if  I  had  a  very  important  engagement. 
I  replied  that  I  had  not,  but  that  I  had  given  him  all  the  im- 
portant facts  I  thought,  that  he  was  possibly  the  busiest  man 
in  the  world,  that  I  respected  his  consideration  for  me  which 
had  stretched  my  allotted  time,  that  I  would  be  subject  to  his 
call  at  any  time  if  certain  points  needed  further  elucidation.** 

Eobins  mentioned  that  the  President  recalled  him  twice  for 
further  discussions.  Boris  Skvirsky  of  the  Soviet  Information 
Bureau  in  Washington  associated  Robins  with  the  new  turn  of 
events : 

I  thought  of  you  first  of  all  when  President  Roosevelt  made 
his  announcement  yesterday  [October  20]  for  I  am  well  aware 
that  you  among  Americans  ranked  as  the  pioneer  advocate  of 
friendly  relations  between  your  country  and  mine.  .  .  .  We 
shall  always  look  upon  you  as  the  first  American  representative 
to  the  Soviet  Union.*^ 

And  on  October  24,  from  New  York,  Peter  Bogdanov,  Russian 
trade  agent  in  the  United  States,  sent  Robins  a  letter  of  congratu- 
lations "  on  the  recent  trend  of  events  affecting  Soviet- American 
relations."  ^^ 

When  Litvinov  arrived  in  Washington,  Robins  was  called  to 
help  with  the  negotiations.  There  is  no  record  of  what  he  did; 
the  State  Department  records  on  the  restoration  of  Soviet-American 
relations  contain  no  mention  of  him.  On  November  11  Robins  con- 
fided to  Levinson,  "  I  was  called  here  to  see  Litvinov — geaveyard 
— and  the  matter  under  consideration  is  liquidated  I  think.  Per- 
sonally I  expect  EECOGNiTiON  within  the  next  days."  *'  Four  days 
later,  November  16,  President  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  formally 
recognized  the  Soviet  regime.  Alexander  Troyanovsky  who  was 
already  in  Washington  remained  as  Soviet  Ambassador  while  the 
United  States  government  accredited  to  Moscow  William  Christian 
Bullitt  whom  President  Wilson  had  refused  to  receive  in  Paris, 

^*  Robins  to  Frederick  Lewis  Schuman,  Chinsegut,  Oct.  11,  1946.  Robins 
MSS. 

«^  Boris  Skvirsky  to  Robins,  Washington,  Oct.  21,  1933.   Robins  MSS. 
««  Peter  Bogdanov  to  Robins,  New  York,  Oct.  24,  1933.    Robins  MSS. 
"Robins  to  Levinson,  Washington,  Nov.  11,  1933.    Robins  MSS. 
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1919,  upon  his  return  from  his  secret  mission  to  Eussia.  Before 
recognition  was  accorded,  President  Roosevelt  required  explicit 
pledges  of  payment  of  debts  and  cessation  of  revolutionary  propa- 
ganda within  the  United  States ;  the  details  were  to  be  worked  out 
after  recognition  but  the  pledges  were  never  honored  in  good  faith. 
Secretary  Hull  in  his  Memoirs  recalled  his  disillusionment  and  the 
futility  of  attempting  to  settle  differences  with  the  Soviets,  "  An 
unbreakable  deadlock  ensued,  despite  months  of  negotiation."  ^^ 
The  Americans  and  the  Russians  did  not  mean  the  same  thing 
when  they  spoke  the  same  words. 

Gumberg  who  thought  that  recognition  was  long  overdue  com- 
mented, "  All  we  can  say  is — all  is  well  that  ends  well."  ^^  At  a 
banquet  sponsored  by  the  Russian-American  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce in  honor  of  Litvinov  on  Friday,  November  24,  in  the  Grand 
Ball  Room  of  the  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel,  New  York,  Robins  was 
one  of  the  speakers  along  with  Litvinov  and  Col.  Hugh  L.  Cooper, 
president  of  the  Russian-American  Chamber  of  Commerce  who  held 
large  commercial  concessions  in  Russia.  Borah,  pleading  a  cold, 
did  not  attend. 

Several  persons  were  aspiring  to  the  position  of  United  States 
Ambassador  to  Russia  including  Richard  B.  Scandrett,  Jr.,  nephew 
of  Dwight  Morrow  and  member  of  the  New  York  bar,  and  Jerome 
Davis  of  Yale  University.  Borah  and  Levinson  would  have  liked 
to  secure  the  appointment  for  Raymond  Robins.  The  latter,  how- 
ever, was  well  satisfied  with  William  Christian  Bullitt  and  had  even 
predicted  in  Moscow  in  the  spring  of  1933  that  Bullitt  would  be 
the  new  United  States  Ambassador.  There  is  no  indication  of  how 
Robins  learned  this  beforehand — probably  his  correctness  was 
merely  co-incidental — but  a  certain  C.  H.  Smith  whom  Robins  had 
seen  in  Moscow  and  who  would  return  to  Russia  early  in  1934 
wrote  to  him  from  Paris  after  recognition  had  been  effected,  "  What 
you  told  me  in  Moscow  last  spring  was  all  true  and  even  the  man 
you  said  has  been  named  as  the  American  ambassador.  ...  I  hope 
I  shall  be  able  to  be  of  some  assistance  to  Ambassador  Bullitt  when 
ho  arrives  in  Moscow."  ^° 

««Cordell   Hull,   Memoirs    (New   York:     Macmillan,    1948),    I,   SOS".    On 
recognition  and  an  attempt  to  negotiate,  see  ibid.,  pp.  292-303. 
s»  Gumberg  to  Robins,  New  York,  Nov.  18,  1933.    Robins  MSS. 
»"  C.  H.  Smith  of  7  rue  Masseran,  Paris,  to  Robins,  Nov.  20,  1933.   Robins 

MSS. 
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What  Robins  had  struggled  over  a  period  of  sixteen  years  to 
achieve  was  an  accomplished  fact.  It  would  be  an  over-emphasis 
and  an  exaggeration  of  his  role  to  say  that  Robins  was  responsible 
for  persuading  President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  to  grant  recogni- 
tion to  Soviet  Russia.  Robins  had  no  direct  part  in  Roosevelt's 
decision  to  re-establish  diplomatic  relations  in  1933.  The  President 
apparently  consulted,  besides  Robins,  many  other  persons  who  had 
firsthand  information  concerning  Russia,  such  as  Walter  Duranty, 
Phil  LaFollette  and  the  Rev.  Edmund  A.  Walsh  of  the  Society  of 
Jesus.  It  is  possible  that  Raymond  Moley's  negotiations  with 
Maxim  Litvinov  in  London  at  the  time  of  the  Economic  Conference, 
1933,  concerning  the  curtailment  of  the  export  of  wheat  from 
Russia  in  order  to  facilitate  the  marketing  of  United  States  wheat 
paved  the  way  for  recognition.  (But  wheat  and  Soviet  propaganda 
are  not  the  same  type  of  exports;  one,  the  Soviet  officials  would 
curtail,  the  other,  they  would  not.) 

At  any  rate,  Raymond  Robins  pleaded  for  Russian  recognition 
after  his  return  to  the  United  States  in  July  of  1933  and  presented 
his  arguments  before  as  many  officials  as  he  could  reach  in  Wash- 
ington; he  was  immeasurably  gratified  at  the  opportunity  to  see 
Roosevelt  personally.  Also,  it  seems  clear  that  Robins  had  some 
part  in  the  negotiations  with  Litvinov  immediately  preceding  recog- 
nition. In  summary,  therefore,  one  might  say  that  while  Raymond 
Robins'  role  in  United  States  recognition  of  Soviet  Russia,  1933, 
was  not  decisive,  it  was  yet  a  contributing  factor. 

Robins'  experience  in  Russia  and  his  interest  in  Russian  affairs 
were  to  color  the  rest  of  his  life.  The  development  of  the  Chinsegut 
estate  as  a  United  States  government  experimental  station  occu- 
pied most  of  Robins'  time  during  1934  and  1935.  On  September 
21,  1935,  at  the  age  of  sixty-two  Robins  fell  while  pruning  a  tree 
and  injured  his  spinal  cord,  an  accident  that  left  him  a  helpless 
invalid  for  the  remaining  sixteen  years  of  his  life.  Rotating  from 
bed  to  wheel  chair  to  tricycle  to  walk  wagon,  never  free  from  the 
care  of  a  male  nurse,  he  accepted  his  physical  incapacity  with 
equanimity  and  resignation.  Yet  he  ruminated  during  these  years 
of  enforced  physical  inactivity  on  his  Russian  experiences,  on  past 
and  current  political  events,  and  on  the  world  situation  generally 
with  special  emphasis  on  Russian  affairs.  His  letters  show  a  con- 
fused state  of  mind,  extreme  Russophilism,  increasing  bitterness 
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toward  the  American  hierarchy  of  the  Eoman  Catholic  Church  for 
their  opposition  to  communism,  an  opposition  which  he  interpreted 
as  an  alliance  with  capitalism.  What  he  wrote  was  full  of  emotion 
but  devoid  of  logic.  In  the  later  1930's  when  many  of  Gumberg's 
Kussian  acquaintances  were  purged,  and  in  1939  when  Russia  in- 
vaded Finland,  Robins  turned  against  Stalin  as  one  who  had  dis- 
torted Lenin's  plans  and  had  used  ruthless  force  and  violence.  Yet 
he  gloried  in  the  bravery  of  the  Red  Army  against  Hitler  during 
World  War  II,  lauded  President  Roosevelt  for  his  dealings  with 
Russia,  deprecated  President  Truman  for  his  containment  policies, 
and  rejoiced  that  the  red  flag  was  moving  from  Moscow  to 
Shanghai  and  was  on  the  way  toward  New  Delhi.  To  Robins, 
NATO  was  a  "  declaration  of  war  against  the  Soviet  Union  " ;  ^^ 
and  the  Korean  war  was  a  United  Nations  invasion  of  North 
Korea.  Robins  was  confused  and  fanatical.  To  the  end  of  his  life, 
however,  he  clung  closely  to  his  own  brand  of  Christianity,  read 
the  New  Testament,  and  longed  for  social  justice  for  all  men. 
This  brief  quotation  from  a  letter  to  Henry  Wallace  in  October  of 
1948  illustrates  his  confusion.    Robins  wrote: 

The  vision  that  came  to  me  amid  the  flaming  fires  of  the 
Soviet  Revolution  was  that  of  a  higher  synthesis  in  the  Social 
Control  of  Government  in  which  the  political  freedom  of 

JEFFERSON  WAS  ADDED  TO  THE  ECONOMIC  AND  SOCIAL  FREEDOMS 

OF  LENIN,  thus  fulfilling  for  the  common  Man  that  "more 
abundant "  life,  for  which  the  Great  Galilean  lived,  labored, 
suffered  and  was  crucified  near  two  thousand  years  ago.^^ 


"^  Robins  to  Senator  Claude  Pepper  of  Florida,  Chinsegut,  June  5,  1949. 
Robins  MSS. 

»'  Robins  to  Henry  Wallace,  Chinsegut,  Oct.  31,  1938.    Robins  MSS. 
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The  efforts  of  Raymond  Robins  toward  United  States  recognition 
of  Soviet  Russia,  1917-1933,  were  rooted  in  an  emotional  attach- 
ment to  Lenin  as  a  strategist  of  the  first  order,  in  the  conviction 
that  the  Soviet  regime  would  endure  and  eventually  provide  a 
better  standard  of  human  life  for  the  Russian  masses,  and  in  the 
ardent  desire  to  have  American  rather  than  German  influence  pre- 
dominate in  the  political  and  economic  reconstruction  of  post- 
World  War  I  Russia.  In  close  personal  association  with  Lenin, 
Trotsky,  and  other  Bolshevik  leaders  after  the  November  Revo- 
lution, 1917,  Robins  came  to  know  them  as  sincere,  fanatical  revo- 
lutionists dedicated  to  a  strange,  worldwide,  classless  social  order. 
He  idolized  Lenin  as  a  man  of  decision  and  effective  action,  one 
who  answered  the  immediate  cry  of  the  masses  for  land,  peace, 
and  bread,  and  had  power  over  other  men.  Personal  and  intimate 
contact  with  Lenin  left  an  indelible  imprint  on  Robins'  life  and 
character. 

Raymond  Robins'  unrestrainable  idealism  accounts  for  much  of 
his  effort  toward  both  the  recognition  of  Russia  and  the  outlawry 
of  war.  Those  who  knew  him  well  referred  to  the  breadth  and  scope 
of  his  desires  for  a  better  standard  of  living  for  all  mankind  as  his 
"  vision."  He  would  eliminate  social  injustice  of  all  kinds,  crime, 
economic  oppression  and  racial  discrimination;  his  utopia  was 
something  akin  to  a  worldwide  Christian  social  order.  And  he 
believed  that  the  Leninist  program  with  its  extreme  aspects  moder- 
ated by  contact  with  Western  countries  would  contribute  to  the 
establishment  of  a  better  economic  and  social  environment  within 
Russia. 

What  Robins  desired  of  Presidents  Wilson,  Harding,  and  Cool- 
idge  was  economic  cooperation  with  the  Soviet  regime,  first  as  a 
means  of  keeping  Russia  in  World  War  I  on  the  side  of  the 
Allies  and  of  maintaining  an  eastern  front  against  Germany,  later 
in  order  to  facilitate  the  reconstruction  of  Russia  along  lines  of 
mechanization  and  industrialization  proposed  by  what  he  called 
"  Lenin's  creative  idea."   Robins'  analysis  of  incipient  communism 
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/was  not  penetrating  enough  to  enable  him  to  see  dangers  inherent 
in  its  ideology.  Communism  to  him  meant  material  progress  for 
the  Russian  people. 

A  combination  of  factors  in  January,  1924,  served  to  cool  Eay- 
mond  Eobins'  enthusiasm  for  United  States  recognition  of  the 
Soviet  regime.  Lenin  died;  thus  the  personal  link  between  Eobins 
and  the  Kremlin  was  broken.  In  addition,  the  United  States 
Senate  investigations  into  communist  propaganda  held  at  that  time 
caused  the  State  Department  to  reveal  extensive  data  in  its  pos- 
session as  to  the  identity  of  the  Soviet  government  with  the  com- 
munist party  which  was  responsible  for  riots,  disorder,  and  the 
dissemination  of  revolutionary  propaganda  within  the  United 
States.  After  the  Senate  investigations,  Eobins,  Borah,  and  their 
associates  were  forced  to  drop  for  a  time  the  cause  of  United  States 
recognition  of  Soviet  Eussia. 

Whatever  possibility  there  may  have  been,  1921-1925,  for  a  re- 
newal of  Eussian-American  relations  was  nullified  by  the  fact 
that  arch-conservative  Charles  Evans  Hughes  as  Secretary  of  State 
guided  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States.  Hughes  remained 
adamant  on  the  cessation  of  revolutionary  propaganda,  the  sacred- 
ness  of  contract  and  the  rights  of  private  property.  In  this  position 
Hughes  had  the  unwavering  support  of  Herbert  Hoover,  Secretary 
of  Commerce,  of  Samuel  Gompers,  president  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor,  and  of  an  overwhelming  majority  of  the 
American  people. 

From  his  experiences  in  Eussia  in  the  spring  of  1918,  Eobins 
imbibed  and  retained  a  hatred  of  Japan  characteristic  of  those  who 
favor  friendship  and  close  relations  with  Soviet  Eussia.  In  March, 
1918,  he  persuaded  Ambassador  Francis  to  urge  American  oppo- 
sition to  a  Japanese  landing  in  Siberia  and  he  derived  satisfaction 
from  Lenin's  acknowledgment  that  he  was  instrumental  in  pre- 
venting such  a  move  by  Japan  at  that  time,  a  move  which,  it  was 
believed,  would  have  destroyed  the  struggling  Soviet  regime. 
During  the  period  of  Allied  intervention,  Eobins  declaimed  against 
such  interference;  he  was  convinced  it  could  benefit  only  Japan 
and  would  throw  Eussia  into  the  arms  of  Germany.  Again,  in 
presenting  his  arguments  to  President  Franklin  Delano  Eoosevelt 
in  October,  1933,  Eobins  emphasized  the  Far  Eastern  aspects  of 
Soviet  recognition,    The  desire  of  the  United  States  government 
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to  offset  rising  Japanese  influence  in  i\.sia  was  a  major  considera- 
tion in  the  determination  to  grant  recognition  to  Russia.  Only 
since  World  War  II  has  the  United  States  come  to  recognize  Japan 
as  the  strongest  bulwark  against  communist  domination  in  the 
Pacific  area. 

As  a  peace  advocate  of  the  1920's,  Raymond  Robins  was  sur- 
passed only  by  such  devoted  persons  as  Frederick  Libby  of  the 
National  Council  for  Prevention  of  War  and  Miss  Dorothy  Detzer 
(now  Mrs.  Ludwell  Denny),  of  the  Women's  International  League 
for  Peace  and  Freedom.  His  sustamed  dedication  to  the  outlawry 
of  war  crusade  was  inspired  by  the  unquenchable  zeal  and  optimism 
of  Sol  Levinson.  To  Levinson  and  Robins  outlawry  was  something 
to  offer  the  American  people  as  a  substitute  for  the  League  of 
Nations.  The  enthusiastic  and  spontaneous  reaction  of  the  public 
to  Robins'  lectures  on  disarmament  and  outlawry  reflected  the 
widespread  post-War  disillusionment  and  the  general  desire  for 
unbroken  peace.  Although  Robins  literally  wore  himself  out  in 
arousing  popular  sentiment  favorable  to  outlawry,  he  had  no  part 
in  the  initiation  of  the  Kellogg-Briand  Pact  which  was  regarded  as 
the  apex  of  the  movement.  He  was  quick  to  see  the  possibilities 
of  this  Pact  and  there  are  indications  that  in  the  critical  autumn 
of  1927  he  won  both  President  Coolidge  and  Senator  Borah  to 
support  Franco-American  negotiations  so  that  the  idea  of  out- 
lawry by  international  agreement  was  not  allowed  to  die.  Not  only 
Robins  but  also  the  united  peace  workers  put  considerable  pressure 
on  the  x\dministration  at  that  time  to  accept  Briand's  offer. 

There  was  no  connection  between  Raymond  Robins'  efforts  for 
the  outlawry  of  war  on  the  one  hand,  and  for  United  States 
recognition  of  Soviet  Russia  on  the  other,  except  a  co-incidental 
relationship  of  concurrence  and  coexisting  leadership.  Available 
evidence  gives  no  support  to  the  suspicion  that  the  advocates  of 
Soviet  recognition  hid  behind  the  more  popular  and  respectable 
fagade  of  outlawry  of  war  or  that  they  conspired  to  push  recognition 
through  as  a  trick  on  the  American  people.  The  only  conceivable 
connection  between  the  two  movements  lay  in  the  fact  that  a  large 
number  of  bona  fide  pacifist,  non-communist,  organizations  which 
were  united  in  the  National  Council  for  Prevention  of  War  sin- 
cerely advocated  United  States  recognition  of  Soviet  Russia  as  a 
definite    step   toward   the    promotion    and    preservation    of   world 
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peace.  The  pacifists  as  such  took  a  step-at-a-time  approach  to 
outlawry  while  Robins  hoped  to  eliminate  war  from  the  history 
of  mankind  by  a  final,  irrevocable  fiat  of  the  powers.  Eobins, 
Borah,  Gumberg,  Goodrich  and  their  associates  who  advocated 
recognition  of  Soviet  Russia  presented  their  arguments  directly  and 
frankly  to  the  Presidents,  members  of  Congress,  other  government 
officials,  and  the  American  people.  Senator  Borah  who  favored 
recognition  was  at  first  very  reluctant  to  do  anything  positive  to 
promote  outlawry  because,  before  1927,  he  was  not  at  all  convinced 
of  its  efficacy,  while  Gumberg  and  Goodrich  were  not  even  remotely 
interested.  Soviet  officials  regarded  the  Kellogg-Briand  Pact  with 
scorn  and  contempt  and  adhered  to  it  only  after  an  intra-party 
struggle.  The  American  State  Department  and  apparently  only 
the  State  Department  was  concerned  over  whether  United  States 
recognition  of  the  Soviet  regime  would  seem  to  result  from  co- 
signature  of  a  multilateral  treaty.  Clearly,  Raymond  Robins  did 
not  expect  recognition  of  Russia  as  a  side  effect  of  the  Kellogg 
Pact  which  he  promoted  so  wholeheartedly. 

It  is  difficult  to  appraise  with  any  degree  of  accuracy  the  role 
played  by  Robins  in  United  States  recognition  of  Russia  in  Novem- 
ber, 1933.  It  is  certain  that  his  arguments,  presented  forcibly 
to  members  of  the  cabinet  and  the  "  brain  trust "  upon  his  return 
from  Russia  in  July,  predisposed  the  advisers  of  President  Franklin 
Delano  Roosevelt  to  favor  a  resumption  of  diplomatic  relations. 
It  would,  however,  be  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  Robins'  recom- 
mendations were  the  decisive  factor  in  achieving  recognition.  The 
President  had  made  the  decision  to  recognize  the  Soviet  regime 
before  he  received  Robins.  Yet  the  fact  remains  that  President 
Roosevelt  granted  Robins  an  interview  before  Litvinov's  arrival 
in  Washington  and  listened  at  length  to  what  he  had  to  say,  and 
that  Robins  was  on  hand  at  the  time  of  the  Roosevelt-Litvinov 
negotiations. 

One  final  word  is  necessary.  Robins  was  first  and  last  a  politician 
who  thoroughly  enjoyed  the  game.  Nothing  pleased  him  more  than 
to  be  on  the  front  line  of  a  campaign  fight;  between  elections  he 
was  content  to  be  the  presidential  errand  boy.  He  had  great  am- 
bitions for  the  political  career  and  fame  of  Senator  Borah  whom 
he  hoped  to  make  a  national  instead  of  a  state  hero.  Yet  Borah's 
"  consistent  inconsistency,"  his  inability  to  lead  in  any  positive. 
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organized  plan  of  action,  his  complete  disregard  of  the  necessary 
give  and  take  within  the  Eepublican  party — these  qualities  of  the 
Senator  frustrated  all  Eobins'  attempts  to  hand  him  the  reins  of 
national  leadership.  All  Robins'  efforts  toward  the  causes  he  suc- 
cessively championed  were  woven  into  the  fabric  of  Republican 
party  politics  over  the  decade  of  the  1920's,  and  on  the  other  hand, 
all  his  political  maneuvers  and  his  status  of  persona  grata  to  organi- 
zation leaders  were  calculated  and  evaluated  in  the  light  of  what 
they  had  to  offer  toward  the  project  he  was  currently  pushing.  Thus 
he  weighed  the  successive  presidential  and  Congressional  elections, 
the  Russian  famine,  the  international  Conference  at  Genoa,  the 
economic  depression,  his  intimacy  with  Presidents  Harding  and 
Coolidge  in  the  balance  for  recognition  of  Russia  and  outlawry  of 
war.  The  rapport  he  established  with  President  Hoover  in  the 
later  years  of  the  decade  was,  however,  subjected  to  another  cri- 
terion for  by  that  time  prohibition  or  law  enforcement  was  ac- 
corded first  place  on  Robins'  political  agenda. 
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APPENDIX  A 

Biographical  Summary  ^ 

Raymond  Robins  (1873-1954),  social  worker,  religious  enthu- 
siast, and  politician,  was  the  son  of  Charles  Ephraim  and  Hannah 
Crow  Robins  and  the  brother  of  Elizabeth  Robins,  famous  actress 
and  author.^  He  was  born  on  Staten  Island  and  spent  his  boyhood 
and  adolescent  years  with  relatives  in  Zanesville,  Ohio,  in  Louis- 
ville, Kentucky,  and  especially  on  a  farm  known  as  "  Bodine 
Grove  "  in  Hernando  County  on  the  west  coast  of  Florida.  The 
records  indicate  that  he  regarded  Elizabeth  Bodine,  later  Mrs.  Zach 
T.  McKay,  as  "  Mother."  It  was  to  her  home  in  Louisville  that 
he  would  gravitate  in  later  years.  Robins  attended  public  schools 
in  Ohio,  Kentucky  and  Florida.  Of  a  sensitive  and  emotional 
nature,  the  boy  Raymond  also  roamed  the  woods  of  Bodine  Grove 
with  a  colored  farmhand,  Fielder  Harris,  who  taught  him  the 
habits  of  birds  and  animals  and  instilled  a  permanent  appreciation 

^  Information  contained  herein  has  been  gathered  from  the  Robins  Papers, 
supported  and  complemented  by  the  Gumberg  Papers  and  the  Levinson 
Papers.  From  time  to  time  during  the  1940's  Robins  cooperated  with 
Sherwood  Eddy  on  what  was  to  be  an  authorized  biography,  at  which  time 
he  compiled  biographical  memoranda.  Reliance  was  placed  on  these  for  the 
earlier  period  of  Robins'  life.  Some  chapters  of  the  Eddy  manuscript  were 
submitted  to  Harper's  for  publication,  as  is  evidenced  by  a  letter  from 
Sherwood  Eddy  to  Raymond  Robins,  dated  New  York,  May  22,  1947.  Pos- 
sibly the  work  was  never  completed ;  it  was  not  published  nor  is  there  a 
copy  of  the  manuscript  in  the  Robins  Papers.  There  are  brief  entries  in  re 
Robins  in  the  1957  edition  of  Encyclopedia  Americana  and  in  the  1934-35 
volume  of  Who's  Who  in  America,  and  an  obituary  in  New  York  Times, 
Sept.   27,   1954. 

"  See  Stanley  J.  Kunitz  and  Howard  Haycraft,  eds.,  Tiventieth  Century 
Authors  (New  York:  H.  W.  Wilson,  1942);  Who's  Who,  1935  through 
1952.  Elizabeth  Robins,  also  known  as  Mrs.  George  Richard  Parks  and 
under  the  pseudonym,  "  C.  E.  Raimond,  "  was  the  author  of  some  twenty 
works,  of  which  the  most  famous  is  her  autobiography  Both  Sides  of  the 
Curtain  (1940).  As  an  actress,  she  won  fame  for  her  portrayal  of  the 
Ibsen  roles.  Although  born  in  Louisville,  she  resided  during  most  of  her 
adult  life  in  London  and  Backset  Town,  Henfield,  Sussex.  Ibid. 
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of  outdoor  life.  A  nearby  elevation  or  hill  which  captured  the  boy's 
imagination  would  later  become  the  Eobins'  estate,  "  Chinsegut 
[Chin-se'-giit]  in  the  Land  of  the  Shining  Pines,"  as  Eobins  was 
wont  to  write  and  speak  of  it,  with  this  same  Fielder  Harris  as 
caretaker. 

The  story  of  Robins'  early  manhood  is  difficult  to  reconstruct. 
At  approximately  the  age  of  seventeen,  he  left  home  and  for  some 
years  lived  an  unsettled  life  in  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  the  western 
states,  Mexico  and  Alaska.  He  was  a  day  laborer,  first  as  a  farm 
hand  for  ten  dollars  a  month  and  board,  then  as  a  miner  in  Coal 
Creek,  East  Tennessee,  for  a  seven-day  week,  twelve-hour  day  and 
a  salary  of  one  dollar  a  day.  He  began  to  organize  the  mine 
workers,  was  discharged  when  he  asked  for  a  half  day  off  each  week 
and  was  chased  from  the  premises  by  the  militia  when  the  men 
went  on  strike  in  support  of  his  demands.  Lured  to  Leadville, 
Colorado,  where  the  miners  worked  eight  hours  for  $3.50,  he  suc- 
ceeded after  some  difficulty  in  joining  the  mine  union.  He  also 
spent  some  time  in  Arizona  and  Mexico.  It  is  alleged  that  he 
organized  a  phosphate  mining  company  and  returned  to  New  York 
City  to  sell  his  shares  on  Wall  Street.  In  1896,  he  campaigned  for 
William  Jennings  Bryan.  Although  there  is  no  record  of  courses 
pursued  or  work  done  on  a  college  level,  Robins  received  the  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Laws  from  Columbian,  now  George  Washington, 
University  in  1906;  as  late  as  1948  when  he  exchanged  his  original 
diploma  for  one  from  George  Washington  University,  the  new 
diploma  was  for  some  unknown  reason  dated  1896.  There  are  indi- 
cations, however,  that  Robins  was  studying  law  in  San  Francisco, 
1896-97,  when  the  desire  for  money  motivated  him  to  go  to  Alaska. 

Raymond  Robins'  success  story  reads  like  an  America  saga.  He 
had  three  years  of  rough  life  in  the  Klondike  where,  as  humani- 
tarian and  self-appointed  missionary  in  the  mining  towns  of  Nome 
and  Dawson  City,  he  held  Sunday  prayer  services,  organized  a  town 
meeting  for  local  government  and  lashed  out  against  the  lawless 
element  among  the  frontiersmen.  In  addition,  he  got  what  he  went 
after :  he  personally  dug  enough  gold  to  enable  him  to  maintain  a 
five-figure  investment  with  H.  C.  Carey  of  Wall  Street  and  to 
survive  the  depression  of  1929  with  a  comfortable  income  for  life. 
Later  he  tried  to  conceal  his  wealth  as  he  worked  in  the  slums  of 
Chicago,  for  he  regarded  himself  a  champion  of  labor  and  did  not 
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want  to  be  identified — nor  was  he  identified  in  spirit — with  the 
so-called  exploiter  class. 

On  a  mining  expedition  in  Alaska,  Robins  got  separated  from 
the  group  and  was  rescued  from  death  by  an  Eskimo  who  took 
him  to  the  Jesuit  Mission  of  Holy  Cross.  Here,  according  to  his 
own  account,  he  first  heard  of  Jesus  Christ  and  the  New  Testament 
from  the  Eev.  Francis  Barnum,  S.  J.,  missionary  priest,  a  native 
of  Baltimore  whose  father  owned  and  operated  the  famous  Barnum 
Hotels  after  the  Civil  War.  That  young  Francis  Barnum  had  re- 
linquished so  much  to  serve  religion  impressed  Eobins.  Although 
the  latter  never  accepted  dogma  or  any  organized  form  of  religion, 
the  "  Christian  conscience "  as  he  called  it  which  he  developed 
while  in  Alaska  influenced  his  thought  and  activity  for  the  rest  of 
his  life.  He  became  a  sincere  adherent  of  Christianity  as  he  under- 
stood it,  a  Protestant  missionary  whose  message  came  to  include 
elements  of  politics  and  social  justice.  In  his  lectures  and  sermons, 
he  could  manage  to  extol  the  republicanism  of  Abraham  Lincoln, 
or  the  progressive  virtues  of  Teddy  Roosevelt  or  Louis  Brandeis. 
Robins  made  a  particular  effort  to  win  youth  to  right  living. 

By  May,  1900,  Robins  was  in  Chicago  in  the  notorious  seven- 
teenth ward,  doing  social  work  among  the  teeming  polyglot  immi- 
grants crowded  into  tenement  houses.  He  took  a  personal  interest 
in  the  welfare  of  the  downtrodden  and  poverty-stricken.  He  super- 
vised community  welfare  centers,  in  turn  The  Commons,  the  Muni- 
cipal House,  and  the  Northwest  University  Settlement.  His  work 
was  largely  among  homeless  men,  some  honest  but  unfortunate, 
others  shiftless  and  lazy.  As  a  social  worker  in  Chicago,  Robins 
became  increasingly  conscious  of  and  sensitive  to  the  ills  of  Ameri- 
can society  and  the  flaws  in  the  American  social  order.  In  this 
environment  he  saw  the  worst  of  Chicago  politics.  He  fought  the 
"  gray  wolf  "  gang  which  was  under  the  absolute  control  of  "  Bath- 
house John  "  Coughlin  and  "  Hinky  Dink  "  Mike  Kenna,  perennial 
aldermen  who  controlled  The  Loop  and  The  Levee,  perpetrated 
graft  on  a  large  scale  and  winked  at  the  promotion  of  vice  and 
crime  of  every  kind.  At  election  time  "  The  Hink  "  and  "  The 
Bath  "  used  the  scum  of  the  city  to  vote  again  and  again  to  the 
accompaniment  of  gunplay  and  riots.  Raymond  Robins  established 
the  habit  of  taking  matters  into  his  own  hands.  He  crusaded  for 
fair  voting  and  along  with  Harold  Ickes  he  made  a  part-time  career 
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of  running  reform  candidates  to  try  to  oust  the  "  gray  wolves." 
The  effort  continued  until  1913  in  the  course  of  which  (1906), 
Robins  was  slugged  and  left  for  dead  in  an  alley  because  he  posted 
poll  watchers  to  keep  city  elections  honest  when  the  closing  of 
saloons  was  an  issue.  During  his  active  life,  Robins  never  com- 
pletely let  go  the  strings  of  Chicago  politics. 

In  June,  1905,  the  same  year  that  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  married 
Anna  Eleanor  Roosevelt,  Raymond  Robins  married  Margaret  (also 
called  Gretchen)  Dreier,  a  cultured,  well-to-do  Brooklynite  who  is 
chiefly  remembered  for  her  leadership  of  the  women's  labor  move- 
ment in  the  United  States  and  for  her  devotion  (1904-1921)  to 
the  welfare  of  working  girls.  Raymond  and  Margaret  Dreier  Robins 
moved  into  the  upper  story  of  a  tenement  house  on  1437  West  Ohio 
Street  in  Chicago  and  took  an  active  part  in  local  politics  but 
frequently  they  traveled  throughout  the  country,  Mrs.  Robins  in 
connection  with  the  organization  of  women's  labor  unions  and 
strikes,  and  Raymond  Robins  speaking  on  civic  leadership,  good 
government,  temperance,  or  religion.  With  the  gold  dug  in  Alaska 
Robins  bought  Chinsegut  near  Brooksville,  Florida,  as  a  winter 
home  and  to  it  he  and  Mrs.  Robins  would  retire  for  an  occasional 
rest.  But  ordinarily  they  worked  long  hours  without  remuneration 
and  gave  unstintingly  of  personal  time  and  energy  in  the  cause  of 
social  justice.  Two  of  their  greatest  victories  were  electing  as  mayor 
and  keeping  in  office  William  Dever,  a  reformer,  and  having  them- 
selves re-instated  on  the  Chicago  Board  of  Education  from  which 
"  the  gang  "  had  arbitrarily  removed  them.  This  Board  of  Educa- 
tion battle  must  have  been  the  worst;  to  it  Robins  later  likened 
his  conflict  with  Edgar  Sisson  et  al.  over  whether  the  Bolsheviki 
were  or  were  not  German  agents.  Raymond  and  Margaret  Dreier 
Robins  were  members  of  the  Chicago  Board  of  Education  from 
1906-1909. 

In  the  Chicago  years,  1900-1913,  Raymond  Robins  became  con- 
scious of  class  and  vested  interests.  The  Progressive  mind  was 
being  formed  in  him.  In  1907  he  offered  his  services  to  Mark 
Fagan  of  Jersey  City  in  a  campaign  against  the  vested  interests. 
In  1910  he  was  on  the  arbitration  commission  that  settled  the 
strike  of  the  employees  of  the  Philadelphia  Rapid  Transit  Company. 
He  followed  the  progress  of  the  Danbury  Hatters'  case  (Loewe  vs. 
Lawlor)  and  there  is  evidence  that  early  in  the  proceedings  he  tried 
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to  alert  organized  labor  to  the  implications  of  a  decision  that  would 
hold  labor  unions  and  individual  union  members,  as  well  as  any- 
one who  took  part  in  or  abetted  the  strike  responsible  for  triple 
damages  sustained  by  the  employer.  Raymond  Robins,  Margaret 
Dreier  Robins  and  her  sister,  Mary  Dreier,  were  at  that  time 
frequently  engaged  in  organizing  and  conducting  strikes  to  win 
a  living  wage  for  the  workers ;  hence,  their  large  personal  fortunes 
could  conceivably  be  subject  to  claim  for  damages  to  an  employer. 

In  order  to  know  what  was  going  on,  Robins  attended  Socialist 
labor  meetings  with  members  of  whom  he  thought  some  were  wild- 
eyed  anarchists  and  atheists.  Late  he  would  say  that  he  personally 
lost  many  battles  for  labor  because  of  the  radicalism  of  the  I.  W.  W. 
The  Robins  Papers  contain  some  Henry  George  material,  mostly 
circulars,  but  there  is  no  conclusive  evidence  that  Raymond  Robins 
was  a  single-taxer. 

Actually,  what  Raymond  Robins  and  his  wife  were  striving  for, 
1900-1912,  was  social  and  economic  legislation  similar  to  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act  and  the  Social  Security  Acts  of  the  New 
Deal.  They  wanted  a  decent  living  wage  for  working  men  and 
women,  shorter  hours,  safe  and  sanitary  working  conditions  and 
the  right  to  organize  and  bargain  collectively.  They  advocated  the 
elimination  of  child  labor,  the  exclusion  of  temporary  working  class 
immigration,  and  a  federal  grant-in-aid  program  for  the  welfare 
of  permanent  immigrants.  Along  with  other  Progressives,  the 
Robinses  were  a  generation  ahead  of  their  contemporaries  in  ideas 
of  social  welfare. 

From  September  1911  to  May  1912,  Robins  crossed  the  United 
States  lecturing  in  the  "  Men  and  Religion  Forward  Movement 
in  Behalf  of  the  Christian  Life  of  Men  and  Boys."  Then  he 
returned  to  politics,  supported  the  Progressive  platform,  and  cam- 
paigned for  Theodore  Roosevelt,  who  became  his  political  idol.  The 
Robinses  became  close  friends  of  Harold  Ickes  and  Jane  Addams 
in  Chicago  and  of  Frances  Kellor  in  New  York  and  with  them 
formed  a  sort  of  political  team.  In  1913,  working  under  Fred  B. 
Smith  of  the  International  Alliance  of  Friendship  through  the 
Churches,  Robins  preached  in  Hawaii,  Korea,  China,  the  Philip- 
pines, Australia,  New  Zealand,  South  Africa,  and  England  on  a 
round-the-world  "  Men  and  Religion  Forward "  tour.  Back  in 
Illinois  politics  in  1914,  he  ran  for  United  States  Senator  on  the 
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Progressive  ticket  and  lost  the  election.  In  1916,  he  was  chairman 
of  the  Progressive  National  Convention  but  in  the  end  supported 
Charles  Evans  Hughes  because  of  the  latter's  stand  on  women's 
rights  and  also,  no  doubt,  because  Hughes  was  T.  R.'s  candidate. 
Robins  served  as  member  of  the  American  Eed  Cross  Commission 
to  Russia,  1917-1918,  where  his  familiarity  with  Lenin,  Trotsky 
and  other  Bolshevik  leaders  and  his  support  of  a  policy  of  recog- 
nition and  cooperation  with  the  Soviet  regime  in  contradiction  to 
President  Woodrow  Wilson  and  Ambassador  David  R.  Francis 
caused  him  to  become  suspect.  Upon  his  return  to  the  United 
States  in  June  1918,  and  throughout  1919  when  the  Red  Scare 
had  reached  the  point  of  national  hysteria,  the  shadow  of  un- 
patriotism  was  cast — one  must  say  unjustly — upon  Raymond 
Robins'  life  and  character.  In  accordance  with  the  request  of  the 
State  Department,  Robins  made  no  public  statements  concerning 
United  States-Rusian  relations  after  his  return  until  he  was  re- 
leased from  silence  by  official  testimony  before  a  United  States 
Senate  Subcommittee  in 'March  1919.  Intermittently  during  the 
decade  of  the  1920's  and  again  in  1933  he  agitated  for  United 
States  recognition  of  Soviet  Russia.  He  also  became  a  popular 
enthusiast  for  the  outlawry  of  war  by  international  agreement, 
promoted  the  Kellogg-Briand  Pact,  and  worked  for  enforcement  of 
the  federal  prohibition  law.  He  took  an  active  interest  in  the 
settlement  of  the  debt-reparations  problem,  disarmament.  United 
States  membership  in  the  World  Court  (after  1929)  which  he  had 
previously  opposed,  and  the  London  Conference  of  1930.  From 
1920  through  1932  Robins  was  a  regular  Republican  party  member 
and  campaigned  actively  for  Presidents  Warren  G.  Harding,  Cal- 
vin Coolidge,  and  Herbert  Hoover.  Although  not  a  key  organiza- 
tion man,  he  was  a  close  political  associate  of  these  Presidents  as 
well  as  of  other  party  leaders,  members  of  Congress,  and  particu- 
larly of  Senator  William  E.  Borah  of  Idaho,  whom  Robins  hoped 
to  promote  to  the  status  of  a  brilliant  and  unchallenged  national 
hero.  In  the  end,  he  was  forced  to  concede  that  Borah  lacked  the 
qualities  of  constructive  statesmanship.  In  1931  Robins  was  ap- 
pointed a  member  of  President  Hoover's  Organization  on  Unem- 
ployment Relief.  In  June  1932,  he  and  Mrs.  Robins  deeded  their 
estate,  Chinsegut,  to  the  United  States  government  to  be  operated 
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under  the  Department  of  Agriculture  as  a  wild  life  preserve  and 
agricultural  experimental  station. 

Also  active  in  Florida  poltics  and  community  life,  Robins  organ- 
ized a  citrus  fruit  growers'  cooperative  in  the  spring  of  1931,  thus 
enabling  them  at  the  pit  of  the  depression  to  net  more  than  the 
cost  of  their  product.  He  also  saved,  the  First  National  Bank  of 
Brooksville  from  receivership. 

Stricken  with  amnesia  in  September  1933,  Robins  was  out  of 
public  life  during  and  for  some  months  after  the  elections  of  1932. 
In  April  1933,  he  went  to  Russia  where  he  was  received  in  inter- 
view by  Stalin  and  other  high-ranking  Soviet  officials  and  where  he 
was  impressed  by  the  material  progress  effected  since  the  origin 
of  communist  rule.  After  his  second  trip  to  Russia,  in  1933,  Robins 
took  a  theoretical  swing  to  the  left.  Upon  his  return  to  the  United 
States  he  presented  his  arguments  for  Russian  recognition  directly 
to  President  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt. 

Although  Robins  had  contemplated  further  transcontinental  lec- 
ture tours  on  Russia,  the  amnesia  hurt  his  prestige  and  the  public 
would  have  none  of  him.  He  retired — evidently  quite  satisfied — 
to  Chinsegut  and  devoted  himself  to  the  development  of  the  agri- 
cultural experimental  station.  In  September  1935,  he  fell  while 
pruning  a  tree  and  injured  his  spinal  cord,  an  accident  that  left 
him  an  invalid  and  helpless  cripple  for  the  remainder  of  his  life. 
Robins  accepted  his  physical  handicaps  and  total  dependence  with 
equanimity  and  resignation  bordering  on  heroism.  During  the 
period  of  enforced  physical  inactivity,  however,  he  ruminated  on 
Russian  affairs,  on  United  States  policies  vis-a-vis  the  spectre  of 
rising  communist  domination  of  eastern  Europe  and  Asia,  and  he 
always  took  a  position  favorable  to  the  Soviet  Union.  Yet  it  would 
not  be  correct  to  say  that  he  had  been  converted  to  Marxian  com- 
munism. He  was  very  much  confused  as  to  its  meaning  and  pur- 
pose, and  to  the  end  of  his  life  he  was  not  able  to  penetrate 
beneath  its  surface.   Raymond  Robins  died  on  September  36,  1954. 
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Excerpt  from  Secretary  of  State,  Bainbridge  Colby's 
EussiAN  Note,  August  10,  1920. 

It  is  not  possible  for  the  Government  of  the  United  States  to 
recognize  the  present  rulers  of  Eussia  as  a  government  with  which 
the  relations  common  to  friendly  governments  can  be  maintained. 
This  conviction  has  nothing  to  do  with  any  particular  political  or 
social  structure  which  the  Kussian  people  themselves  may  see  fit 
to  embrace.  It  rests  upon  a  wholly  different  set  of  facts.  These 
facts,  which  none  dispute,  have  convinced  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  against  its  will  that  the  existing  regime  in  Eussia  is 
based  upon  the  negation  of  every  principle  of  honor  and  good  faith, 
and  every  usage  and  convention  underlying  the  whole  structure  of 
international  law,  the  negation,  in  short,  of  every  principle  upon 
which  it  is  possible  to  base  harmonious  and  trustful  relations, 
whether  of  nations  or  of  individuals. 

The  responsible  leaders  of  the  regime  have  frequently  and  openly 
boasted  that  they  are  willing  to  sign  agreements  and  undertakings 
with  foreign  powers  while  not  having  the  slightest  intention  of 
observing  such  undertakings  or  carrying  out  such  agreements.  This 
attitude  of  disregard  of  obligations  voluntarily  entered  into,  they 
base  upon  the  theory  that  no  compact  or  agreement  made  with  a 
non-Bolshevik  Government  can  have  any  moral  force  for  them. 
They  have  not  only  avowed  this  as  a  doctrine,  but  have  exemplified 
it  in  practice.  Indeed,  upon  numerous  occasions  the  responsible 
spokesmen  of  this  Power  and  its  official  agencies  have  declared  that 
it  is  their  understanding  that  the  very  existence  of  Bolshevism  in 
Eussia,  the  maintenance   of  their   own   rule,   depends,   and   must 

^  This  statement,  the  most  forceful  expression  of  United  States  attitude 
toward  Soviet  Russia  during  the  period  of  non-recognition,  was  part  of 
Secretary  Colby's  reply  to  an  inquiry  of  the  Italian  Ambassador,  Baron 
Camillo  Romono  Avezzana,  concerning  the  American  position  on  Soviet 
invasion  of  Poland,  August,  1920.  SDR,  760c.Gl,  dated  August  10,  1920. 
The  entire  text  of  Colby's  reply  appeared  in  the  New  York  Times,  August 
11,   1920. 
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continue  to  depend,  upon  the  occurrence  of  revolutions  in  all  other 
great  civilized  nations,  including  the  United  States,  which  will 
overthrow  and  destroy  their  governments  and  set  up  Bolshevist 
rule  in  their  stead.  They  have  made  it  quite  plain  that  they  intend 
to  use  every  means,  including,  of  course,  diplomatic  agencies,  to 
promote  such  revolutionary  movements  in  other  countries. 

It  is  true  that  they  have  in  various  ways  expressed  their  willing- 
ness to  give  assurances  and  guarantees  that  they  will  not  abuse  the 
privileges  and  immunities  of  diplomatic  agencies  by  using  them  for 
this  purpose.  In  view  of  their  own  declarations  already  referred  to, 
such  assurances  and  guarantees  cannot  be  very  seriously  regarded. 

Moreover,  it  is  within  the  knowledge  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  that  the  Bolshevist  Government  is  itself  subject  to 
the  control  of  a  political  faction  with  extensive  international  rami- 
fications through  the  Third  Internationale,  and  that  this  body, 
which  is  heavily  subsidized  by  the  Bolshevist  Government  from  the 
public  revenue  of  Eussia,  has  for  its  openly  avowed  aim  the  pro- 
motion of  Bolshevist  revolutions  throughout  the  world.  Leaders  of 
the  Bolshevists  have  boasted  that  their  promise  of  non-interference 
with  other  nations  would  in  nowise  bind  the  agents  of  this  body. 
There  is  no  room  for  reasonable  doubt  that  such  agents  would 
receive  the  support  and  protection  of  any  diplomatic  agencies  the 
Bolshevists  might  have  in  other  countries.  Inevitably  the  diplo- 
matic service  of  the  Bolshevist  Government  would  become  a  channel 
for  intrigue  and  the  propaganda  of  revolt  against  the  institutions 
and  laws  of  countries  with  which  it  was  at  peace,  which  would  be  an 
abuse  of  friendship  to  which  enlightened  governments  cannot  sub- 
ject themselves. 

In  the  view  of  this  Government  there  cannot  be  any  common 
ground  upon  which  it  can  stand  with  a  power  whose  conceptions  of 
international  relations  are  so  entirely  alien  to  its  own,  so  utterly 
repugnant  to  its  moral  sense.  There  can  be  no  mutual  confidence 
or  trust,  no  respect  even,  if  pledges  are  to  be  given  and  agreements 
made  with  a  cynical  repudiation  of  their  obligations  already  in  the 
mind  of  one  of  the  parties.  We  cannot  recognize,  hold  official  rela- 
tions with,  or  give  friendly  reception  to  the  agents  of  a  Government 
which  is  determined  and  bound  to  conspire  against  our  institutions, 
whose  diplomats  will  be  the  agitators  of  dangerous  revolt,  whose 
spokesmen  say  that  they  sign  agreements  with  no  intention  of 
keeping  them. 
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Memoeandum  Presented  by  Ex-Goveknor  James  P.  Goodrich 
TO  President  Harding  in  June,  1920  ^ 

The  critical  conditions  now  existing  in  the  economic  relations 
between  Russia  and  the  rest  of  the  world  seem  to  justify  a  review 
of  the  policy  determining  Russian-American  relations.  That  policy, 
which  has  existed  for  over  five  years,  may  be  understood  by  con- 
sidering the  following  steps  in  its  developments : 

1.  Immediately  succeeding  the  Bolshevik  Revolution  on  Novem- 
ber 7,  1917,  for  some  eight  months,  there  was  a  policy  of  seeking 
understanding  and  cooperation  tending  to  modify  the  extremist 
Bolshevik  position  and  to  bring  America  into  helpful  relationship 
with  the  developing  democratic  life  of  the  Russian  people.  This 
period  is  best  understood  by  the  statement  of  the  Wilson  policy  as 
set  forth  in  the  note  read  by  Acting  Secretary  of  State  Polk,  on 
March  3,  1918,  at  a  confidential  meeting  with  the  Ambassadors  of 
France,  Great  Britain  and  Italy [:] 

But  the  Government  of  the  United  States  is  bound  in  frank- 
ness to  say  that  the  wisdom  of  intervention  seems  to  it 
most  questionable  if  it  were  undertaken  emphasizing  the  as- 
sumption that  the  most  explicit  assurances  would  be  given 
that  it  was  undertaken  by  Japan  as  an  Ally  of  Russia  in 
Russia's  interest  and  with  the  sole  view  of  holding  it  safe 
against  Germany  and  at  the  absolute  disposition  of  the  final 


^  Robins  wrote  this  memorandum  and  sent  it  to  ex-Governor  Goodrich 
with  a  letter  dated  New  York  City,  No.  3  University  place,  May  31,  which 
read  in  part: 

"  Enclosed  please  find  draft  of  suggestions  for  a  letter  to  the  big  chief 
upon  Russian-American  relations. 

"  I  am,  I  think,  reliably  informed  direct  from  London  that  the  Baldwin 
Ministry  will  adopt  a  plan  of  vigorous  economic  and  trade  cooperation  with 
Soviet  Russia.  Should  this  information  be  true,  our  time  of  open  oppor- 
tunity in  the  Russian  situation  may  be  drawing  to  a  close.  We  have  en- 
joyed a  longer  period  of  freedom  of  choice  than  has  ever  before  been  pos- 
sible in  a  situation  of  equal  moment."    Gumberg  MSS. 
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peace  conference.  Otherwise  the  Central  Powers  could  and 
would  make  it  appear  that  Japan  was  doing  in  the  East 
exactly  what  Germany  is  doing  in  the  West,  and  so  seek  to 
counter  the  condemnation  which  all  the  world  must  pronounce 
against  Germany's  invasion  of  Eussia  which  she  attempts  to 
justify  on  the  pretext  of  restoring  order;  and  it  is  the  judg- 
ment of  the  United  States,  uttered  with  the  utmost  respect, 
that  even  with  such  assurances  they  could  in  the  same  way  be 
discredited  by  those  whose  interest  it  was  to  discredit  them, 
and  that  a  hot  resentment  would  be  generated  in  Russia,  and 
particularly  of  the  enemies  of  the  Russian  Revolution  for 
which  the  Government  of  the  United  States  entertains  the 
greatest  sympathy,  in  spite  of  all  the  unhappiness  and  misery 
which  has  for  the  time  being  sprung  out  of  it. 

This  policy  was  probably  the  dominant  force  preventing  the 
overthrow  of  the  liberation  movement  of  the  Russian  people  and 
forestalling  the  reestablishment  of  the  czarist  regime. 

2.  The  period  during  which  the  American  policy  toward  Russia 
was  almost  entirely  controlled  by  French  propaganda  and  influ- 
ence and  resulted  in  the  stupid,  costly  and  futile  intervention  in 
Siberia  and  Archangel.  In  this  illegal  war  American  boys  were 
killed  and  American  money  was  wasted  in  serving  the  ends  sought 
by  French  imperialistic  interests  and  the  old  regime. 

When  intervention  enterprises  had  been  exhausted  and  demon- 
strated as  expensive  and  completely  ineffective,  this  policy  de- 
veloped into  a  brutal  embargo,  whose  only  result  was  to  aid  in  the 
starvation  of  women  and  children  of  the  anti-Bolshevik  groups  in 
Russia  and  such  economic  paralysis  as  resulted  in  widespread 
famine  and  pestilence. 

3.  A  policy  of  non-intercourse,  economic  and  political,  aban- 
doning 150,000,000  simple  and  well-intentioned  people  to  starva- 
tion and  pestilence,  which  the  conscience  of  America  forced  us  to 
relieve  at  the  cost  of  $30,000,000  of  tax  payers'  money  and 
$30,000,000  more  contributed  by  the  charitable  and  benevolent  for 
the  relief  of  conditions  that  our  previous  policy  had,  in  part  at 
least,  helped  to  produce.  This  last  period  may  be  said  to  char- 
acterize the  Republican  Administration  Russian  policy  of  today.  It 
does  not  need  any  amplification  to  show  that  this  is  a  mere  con- 
tinuance in  substance  of  the  final  stage  of  the  Russian  policy  of  the 
Wilson   Administration.      As   such,   it   seems  to  many   intelligent 
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Eepublican  business  men  as  the  one  particular  in  which  the  present 
Administration  has  failed  to  fulfill  the  reasonable  expectation  of 
Eepublican  industrial  leaders.  It  also  seems  to  betray  the  express 
promise  of  the  Republican  platform  of  1920,  which  contained  the 
following  plank: 

We  hereby  pledge  our  Party  to  resumption  of  trade 
relations  with  all  nations  with  which  we  are  at  peace. 

This  plank  was  adopted  for  the  purpose  of  expressing  to  the 
interested  voters  of  America  an  intention  to  modify  the  policy  of 
the  American  Government  in  relation  to  Russia,  and  to  conform  to 
a  more  intelligent  purpose  than  had  marked  the  Russian  policy  of 
the  Wilson  Administration. 

Such  interpretation  of  this  plank  was  made  again  and  again 
during  the  campaign  to  justify  large  groups  of  voters  sympa- 
thizing with  the  liberation  movement  in  Russia  in  voting  the 
Republican  ticket  in  1920. 

Your  own  position  expressed  while  a  member  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  of  the  Senate,  together  with  the  statements 
you  made  as  a  candidate  for  the  nomination,  upon  this  subject 
fully  justified  their  confidence  that  you  would  fulfill  the  promise 
of  this  plank. 

4.  The  continuing  menace  of  the  American  policy  of  non-inter- 
course with  Russia  rests  upon  the  following  facts : 

a)  Russia's  vast  natural  resources  and  practical  monopoly  in  the 
production  of  certain  primary  products  necessary  for  the  normal 
industrial  development  of  the  world's  commerce,  together  with  her 
potential  consumption  power  for  secondary  production  (manu- 
factured products :  agricultural  machinery,  iron  and  steel  special- 
ties, engines,  cars,  motors,  etc.)  make  her  the  largest  undeveloped 
and  unappropriated  producing  and  consuming  factor  in  the  indus- 
trial life  of  the  world. 

b)  Economic  development  in  Russia  prior  to  the  war  had  been 
largely  German  directed  and  controlled  in  so  far  as  all  effective 
mining,  timber  and  general  manufacturing  was  concerned.  By 
proximity,  familiarity  with  the  language,  and  economic  reciprocity, 
Germany  had  a  tremendous  economic  advantage  in  Russian  develop- 
ment. Am  economic  vacuum  in  Russia  resulted  from  the  war  con- 
dition, which  the  Russian  people  alone  cannot  fill.   The  organizing, 
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engineering  and  management  personnel  for  Kussian  industry  must 
come  either  from  America  or  Germany.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
stress  the  particular  facts  upon  which  this  statement  rests. 

c)  One  of  the  most  important  dangers  to  economic  prosperity  in 
the  United  States  and  to  the  continued  political  success  of  the 
Eepublican  Party  flowing  from  non-intercourse  with  Russia  is  the 
destructive  effect  upon  the  prices  and  values  of  American  farm 
products  which  will  result  from  unregulated  dumping  of  Eussian 
grain  upon  the  world  market.  So  long  as  Russia  remains  out- 
lawed, this  continued  and  increasing  dumping  of  millions  of  tons 
of  Eussian  rye,  barley  and  wheat  will  continue.  There  is  no  pos- 
sible stabilization  of  grain  prices  on  the  markets  of  the  world  until 
Eussian  exports  are  once  more  intelligently  organized  and  mar- 
keted. There  is  now  substantial  assurance  of  an  immensely  in- 
creased Eussian  grain  surplus  for  export  in  1923.  (Estimated 
from  two  to  five  million  tons.)  Further  details  upon  this  most  im- 
portant phase  of  the  Eussian  situation  I  can  supply  upon  request. 

Is  it  not,  Mr.  President,  of  pressing  importance  for  American 
economic  prosperity,  and  the  particular  welfare  of  our  farming 
interests,  that  a  comprehensive  review  should  be  made  of  the 
Eussian  situation?  The  stability  of  the  Soviet  Government  is  no 
longer  questioned  in  any  well-informed  Foreign  Office,  including 
our  own  State  Department. 

Eegardless  of  tremendous  disadvantages  due  to  our  non-inter- 
course policy,  American  business  men  have  been  forced  to  an 
increasing  consideration  of  Eussian  resources  and  the  consumption 
possibilities  of  the  Eussian  market.  Trade  between  Eussia  and 
Great  Britain,  Germany,  Scandinavia  and  other  commercially 
intelligent  and  aggressive  nations  is  steadily  on  the  increase.  Con- 
cessions of  great  economic  advantage  to  x\merican  business  interests 
await  a  constructive  change  in  our  Eussian  policy.  In  the  almost 
universal  opinion  of  persons  well-informed  upon  the  political  situ- 
ation, it  is  believed  that  a  large  increase  of  general  economic 
prosperity  in  this  country  is  essential  for  Eepublican  success  in 
1924. 

Is  it  not  reasonable  and  necessary  to  proceed  to  the  solution 
of  the  Eussian  problem  in  much  the  same  way  as  the  iVdminis- 
tration  is  now  effectually  solving  the  Mexican  problem  ?   Both  were 
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inheritances  from  the  stupid  mis  judgments  of  the  Wilson  Ad- 
ministration. 

As  a  result  of  an  intimate  personal  knowledge  of  the  Eussian 
situation  (with  the  circumstances  of  which  you  are  familiar)  I 
am  convinced  that  a  properly  constituted  commission  for  the 
adjustment  and  settlement  of  the  many  important  considerations 
involved  in  the  resumption  of  trade  relations,  and  ultimate  political 
recognition  of  the  Soviet  Government,  could  now  be  appointed  and 
could  proceed  either  to  Moscow  or  elsewhere  in  Europe,  as  might 
be  found  most  advisable,  and  within  a  reasonable  time  reestablish 
safe  and  sound  relations  between  Eussia  and  America. 

The  Soviet  Government  has  been  firmly  in  power  for  five  and 
one-half  years.  Its  present  ministry  is  the  oldest  responsible  execu- 
tive now  functioning  among  the  governments  of  the  world  and  is 
steadily  consolidating  its  power.  And  yet,  America  is  today  at 
practical  zero  in  effective  relationship  with  this  potentially  most 
important  nation  of  the  world.  Although  Great  Britain,  Germany, 
Italy  and  the  Scandinavian  countries  have  official  diplomatic  or 
trade  representatives  in  Moscow,  the  United  States  remains  un- 
represented there.  Within  recent  weeks  our  last  consular  relations 
have  been  broken.  Within  the  next  weeks  the  final  vital  contact 
between  America  and  Eussia  in  the  personnel  of  the  American 
Eelief  Administration  will  have  been  withdrawn. 

Surely,  this  policy  of  diminishing  moral,  political  and  economic 
relationship  between  the  American  and  the  Eussian  people  is  un- 
sound. I  believe  this  condition  to  be  a  continuing  and  growing 
menace  to  the  economic  welfare  of  America  and  the  general  well- 
being  and  peace  of  the  world.  I  am  confident  that  a  well-considered 
constructive  change  in  our  relations  with  Eussia  would  be  sup- 
ported by  a  large  majority  of  both  parties  in  the  Senate. 
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The  chief  primary  sources  used  in  this  study  were  the  Eaymond 
Robins  Papers  and  the  Alexander  Gumberg  Papers  in  the  Wiscon- 
sin State  Historical  Society,  Madison,  the  Salmon  0.  Levinson 
Papers  in  the  Harper  Memorial  Library,  Chicago,  the  records  of 
the  National  Council  for  Prevention  of  War  and  of  the  Women's 
International  League  for  Peace  and  Freedom  in  the  Swarthmore 
College  Peace  Collection,  Swarthmore,  Pennsylvania,  and  the 
records  of  the  Department  of  State  for  the  years  1917-1934,  in  the 
National  Archives,  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  material  in  the  Robins  Papers  which  extends  from  1902  to 
1951  is  richest  for  the  period  covering  his  membership  in  the 
United  States  Red  Cross  Commission  to  Russia.  Raymond  Robins' 
letters  to  Margaret  Dreier  Robins  from  July  to  December,  1917, 
are  full  of  boundless  enthusiasm  and  idealism  concerning  the 
Russian  venture.  As  Robins  kept  a  copy  of  almost  all  his  tele- 
grams and  communications  to  and  from  Ambassador  Francis  in 
the  spring  of  1918,  the  bulk  of  this  material  is  large.  The  Robins 
Diary  was  an  invaluable  aid  in  reconstructing  the  period  of  his 
service  in  Russia. 

The  Alexander  Gumberg  Papers  which  cover  the  decade  of  the 
1920's  complement  the  Robins  Papers  for  the  same  period  and 
together  these  manuscripts  trace  the  framework  of  the  recognition 
of  Russia  movement.  Their  correspondence  dwindled  conspicu- 
ously after  January,  1924,  and  picked  up  again  toward  the  end  of 
the  decade  and  in  1932-1934.  The  Gumberg  Papers  indicate  that 
independently  of  Robins,  Gumberg  as  agent  of  the  Russian- American 
Chamber  of  Commerce  cooperated  with  Senator  Borah  from  1925 
to  1933  on  recognition  and  various  affairs  relating  to  Russia.  It 
would  probably  be  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  Gumberg  was  the 
liaison  agent  for  almost  all,  if  not  all,  unofficial  Russian-American 
relations  during  the  period  of  non-recognition. 
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The  William  Edgar  Borah  Papers  in  the  Library  of  Congress, 
although  voluminous,  were  disappointing  for  this  study.  They 
touch  on  both  the  recognition  of  Russia  and  the  outlawry  of  war 
and  corroborate  what  is  given  elsewhere  in  greater  detail  but  add 
no  new  information. 

The  Salmon  0.  Levinson  Papers  in  the  Harper  Memorial  Li- 
brary, Chicago,  were  very  rewarding.  Levinson  and  Robins  carried 
on  extensive  correspondence  concerning  outlawry  and  Levinson 
saved  everything,  even  the  letters  Robins  told  him  to  burn.  These, 
however,  contained  nothing  startling.  Raymond  Robins  also  saved 
letters  from  Levinson  and  copies  of  some  of  his  outgoing  com- 
munications. The  two  collections  afford  ample  data  on  their  efforts 
toward  outlawry  of  war,  and  later,  on  United  States  membership  in 
the  World  Court. 

The  records  of  the  National  Council  for  Prevention  of  War  in 
the  Swarthmore  College  Peace  Collection,  Swarthmore,  Pennsyl- 
vania, contain  circulars,  brochures,  minutes  of  meetings  and  past 
issues  of  the  Bulletin.  In  general,  this  is  also  the  type  of  material 
preserved  in  the  records  of  the  Women's  International  League  for 
Peace  and  Freedom,  also  in  Swarthmore.  Information  on  the 
Philadelphia  Branch  of  the  WIL  and  on  the  Women's  Committee 
for  Recognition  of  Russia  which  overlapped  in  personnel  and  ob- 
jectives proved  especially  helpful.  The  records  of  the  various  peace 
organizations  in  the  Swarthmore  College  Peace  Collection,  although 
incomplete  and  uneven  in  value,  are  yet  a  voluminous  untapped 
source  of  historical  information.  Frederick  Libby  of  Washington, 
D.  C,  organizer  and  leader  of  the  NCPW,  is  currently  writing  the 
history  of  the  peace  movement. 

Although  the  early  records  of  the  National  Women's  Trade 
L^nion  League  were  destroyed  by  fire,  those  which  remain,  in  the 
Library  of  Congress,  together  with  the  relevant  volumes  of  Life  and 
Labor,  bulletin  of  the  organization,  substantiate  the  conclusion 
that  recognition  of  Russia  and  outlawry  of  war  were  important  but 
secondary  objectives  of  the  NWTUL ;  they  were  not  permitted  to 
supersede  or  interfere  with  the  primary  aim,  the  welfare  of  working 
girls. 

The  records  of  the  State  Department,  1917-1934,  show  that 
recognition  of  Soviet  Russia  was  not  then  a  dead  issue.  The  United 
States  maintained  an  embassy  in  Petrograd,  then  in  Vologda,  until 
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Ambassador  David  R.  Francis  was  taken  to  England  for  medical 
care  in  November  of  1918,  after  which  the  State  Department  re- 
ceived reports  of  Russian  affairs  from  Riga,  Warsaw,  Peking,  and 
other  consulates  and  embassies;  there  is  much  material  on  the 
Chinese  Eastern  Railway  dispute  of  1929.  The  Department  had 
information  concerning  persons  disseminating  communist  propa- 
ganda within  the  United  States.  Frequent  letters  from  American 
citizens  and  organizations  advocated  or  opposed  recognition.  Intra- 
departmental  or  inter-divisional  memoranda  from  1917-1934  which 
gave  the  attitudes  of  State  Department  personnel  were  particularly 
helpful.  Secretary  Charles  Evans  Hughes,  DeWitt  Clinton  Poole, 
Earl  LeNoir  Packer,  Robert  P.  Kelley  and  William  R.  Castle 
spearheaded  official  opposition  to  recognition  of  Soviet  Russia.  All 
of  this  material  is  in  the  regular  decimal  file.  This  writer  was  not 
permitted  to  see  the  valuable  William  R.  Castle  diary,  still  in 
private  possession. 

The  State  Department  records,  again  the  decimal  file,  also  con- 
tain a  large  amount  of  correspondence  and  memoranda  covering 
the  negotiations  leading  to  the  Kellogg-Briand  Pact.  There  are 
several  specific  "  Anti-War "  files ;  particularly  helpful  for  this 
investigation  was  a  very  methodical  compilation  of  the  negotiations 
concerning  Russian  adherence  to  the  Pact  and  United  States  atti- 
tude toward  such  adherence. 

A  letter  from  Herman  Kahn,  Director  of  the  Franklin  Delano 
Roosevelt  Library,  Hyde  Park,  New  York,  to  the  writer  dated 
February  26,  1958,  verified  the  fact  that  Raymond  Robins  had  an 
appointment  with  President  Roosevelt  on  October  13,  1933,  at 
4  :45  p.  m. 

The  usefulness  of  the  Charles  Evans  Hughes  Papers  in  the 
Library  of  Congress  as  a  primary  source  has  been  largely  destroyed 
by  the  fact  that  Henry  C.  Beerits,  a  graduate  of  Princeton  Uni- 
versity, working  under  Hughes'  direction  during  1933-1934,  com- 
piled summaries  or  memoranda  on  important  aspects  of  foreign 
and  domestic  affairs.  However  well  documented,  thorough,  and 
accurate  these  summaries  are,  they  nevertheless  have  the  effect  of 
editing  the  Hughes  Papers.  Much  of  the  original  material  was 
apparently  lifted.  The  Hughes  Papers  include  some  three  hun- 
dred pages  of  typewritten  "  Biographical  Notes,"  in  microfilm,  of 
which  the  original  copy  is  in  the  possession  of  Merlo  Pusey,  associ- 
ate editor  of  the  Washington  Post. 
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The  Papers  of  Cordell  Hull  in  the  Library  of  Congress  are 
closed  to  investigators  for  the  years  that  he  was  Secretary  of  State. 

The  Hermann  Hagedorn  Papers  on  William  Boyce  Thompson  in 
the  Library  of  Congress  consist  largely  of  notes  and  information 
gathered  preliminary  to  the  writing  of  Thompson's  biography. 
For  the  purposes  of  this  present  study,  they  shed  light  on  the  Eed 
Cross  Commission,  on  the  activities  of  Eobins  and  Thompson  in 
Eussia  under  the  Kerensky  regime  and  especially  in  cooperation 
with  Madame  Catherine  Breshkovskaya. 

The  James  P.  Goodrich  Papers  are  still  in  the  private  possession 
of  his  son,  Pierre  Goodrich  of  Indianapolis. 

Although  meagre,  the  DeWitt  Clinton  Poole  Papers  in  the  Wis- 
consin State  Historical  Society,  Madison,  contain  an  unusually 
penetrating  analysis  of  the  character  of  the  November  revolution- 
ists in  a  folder,  "  Who  Were  the  Bolsheviki  ?  " 

The  Phil  LaFollette  Papers  in  the  same  Society  gave  insight  into 
cross-party  politics  and  the  alignment  of  liberal  or  Progressive 
Eepublicans  with  Franklin  D.  Eoosevelt  in  the  initial  stages  of  the 
New  Deal.  Phil  LaFollette  and  Alexander  Gumberg  were  close 
friends. 

Investigation  of  the  voluminous  George  William  Norris  Papers 
in  the  Library  of  Congress  indicated  that  while  Senator  Norris  was 
in  favor  of  both  the  Kellogg-Briand  Pact  and  United  States  recog- 
nition of  Soviet  Eussia,  he  did  not  cooperate  with  Eaymond  Eobins 
toward  these  ends  in  any  definite  way. 
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